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PAET  I. 

GBOJntH    AND    DEVJSLOPJUHNT. 

The  frame  of  every  individaal  has  its  ultimate  size, 
shape,  and  capacity  determined  from  the  commence- 
ment of  its  organization — ^bears  within  itself  the  germ 
of  its  perfectibility;  but  to  this  it  will  only  attain 
when  the  laws  and  agents  which  regulate  and  support 
its  growth  and  development  are  faithfully  observed 
and  duly  administered. 

In  the  sense  in  which  these  two  processes  will  be 
spoken  of  in  the  succeeding  pages,  the  former  is  re- 
garded as  a  mere  increase  in  height,  usually  completed 
about  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year  ;  and  the  latter 
as  the  bringing  to  their  proper  size,  perfect  conforma- 
tion,  and  highest  capacity,  the  several  parts  which 
together  make  up  the  body  as  a  whole,  seldom  com- 
pleted before  the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fourth  year  •. 

The  first  part  of  the  process  of  development  has 
already  been  accomplished  at  birth,  each  organ  and 
limb  having  its  destined  relative  size,  shape,  position, 

*  See  Appendices  A  and  B. 
B  2 


4  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

and  function  assigned ;  but  the  second  part,  the  bring- 
ing of  each  of  these  to  its  completion,  remains  to  be 
accomplished.  This  ultimate  development  is  however 
an  essentially  diflferent  operation  from  the  first ;  the 
one  being  the  unfolding,  as  it  were,  of  the  several 
structures  from  an  original  germ  by  laws  of  which  we 
have  at  present  no  definite  knowledge,  while  the  latter 
consists  in  the  adding  to  and  consolidation  of  these 
by  agents  with  which  we  are  comparatively  familiar, 
and  by  laws  with  which  we  are  daily  becoming  better 
acquainted.  It  is  this  second  or  ultimate  stage  which 
•  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  work. 

Exercise  alone  of  all  the  agents  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment can  be  regarded  in  an  educational  light — 
alone  is  capable  of  being  permanently  systemiatized  and 
administered  as  a  means  of  progressive  bodily  culture. 
There  are  rules  and  regulations  to  be  observed  in  the 
administration  of  the  other  agents,  to  suit  age  and 
season,  and  habits  and  occupations ;  and  on  the  judicious 
observance  of  these  much  of  the  bodily  health  of  all,  but 
especially  of  the  very  young,  the  middle-aged,  and  the 
old,  depends ;  but  it  is  to  Exercise  almost  exclusively 
that  we  must  look  as  the  means  of  actual  physical  cul- 
ture during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  growth 
and  development.  In  a  treatise  on  Physical  Education 
therefore.  Exercise  claims  the  most  important  place — 
claims  it  however  not  more  from  its  own  value  than 
because  it  is  so  much  more  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
misapplied,  or  neglected  than  any  of  the  others.     Air, 
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food,  and  clothing  are  all,  'in  a  measure,  familiar  to 
evjery  one  ;  and  although  with  many  the  modm  operandi 
of  each  may  not  be  understood,  still  their  results  are 
evident  and  immediate  ;  and  where  error  in  their  appli- 
cation is  committed,  it  is  usually  either  from  some 
inevitable  cause  of  hindrance,  or  from  wilfiil  infringe- 
ment of  laws  of  which  ignorance  cannot  be  pleaded. 
Thus  the  dweller  in  the  crowded  city  is  quite  aware 
that  it  would  be  better  for  liim  and  for  his  children 
to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  country ;  but  his  avoca- 
tions determine  for  him  the  place  of  his  dwelling. 
The  insufficiently-fed  knows  well  that  it  would  be 
better  for  him  and  for  those  for  whom  he  has  to  pro- 
vide to  have  abundance  of  nourishing  food ;  but  his 
poverty  determines  for  him  his  diet.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  intemperate  needs  no  other  reminder  than 
the  bodily  discomforts  he  experiences  to  know  that 
by  him  one  of  the  agents  of  health  has  been  abused, 
and  its  laws  broken :  he  was  conscious  of  the  fault  on 
its  committal — the  penalty  also  was  foreseen.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  with  Exercise ;  in  its  nature  and 
in  its  influence  it  is  still  greatly  misunderstood,  and 
although  the  evils  which  arise  from  its  abuse  or  mis- 
application are  really  as  direct  and  as  serious  as  those 
which  follow  the  non-observance  or  misapprehension  of 
any  other  agent  of  health,  their  origin  is  often  less  ap- 
parent, and  they  follow  less  suddenly  on  the  committal 
of  the  taxlt :  the  punishment  is  as  sure  and  as  severe, 
but  not  always  as  clearly  traceable  to  the  transgression. 
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Error  here  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  may  arise  from 
actual  want  of  knowledge.  It  is  comprehended  at 
once  that  all  the  other  agents  may  and  should  be 
modified  to  meet  the  wants,  and  to  suit  the  age,  the 
health,  and  the  habits  of  individuals,  but  not  so  with  , 
Exercise.  Persons  of  the  most  opposite  bodily  condition 
and  capacity  will  without  question  or  consideration  un- 
dertake the  same  physical  exertion,  although  to  one 
the  effort  may  be  slight,  to  the  other  exhaustion  irre- 
trievable. A  vague  feeling  may  be  entertained  that 
Exercise  is  a  thing  to  be  taken,  but  to  what  extent, 
at  what  time,  or  in  what  manner,  are  points  upon  which 
few  really  consider  it  necessary  to  possess  any  adequate 
information.  The  regular  urgent  reminders  which 
follow  on  the  neglect  of  the  other  agents  are  missing 
here ;  or  when  they  do  occur  it  is  only  as  they  affect 
some  other  one  of  these.  For  want  of  Exercise,  appetite 
fails — for  want  of  Exercise,  comfortable  bodily  warmth 
is  not  sustained — for  want  of  Exercise,  refreshing  sleep 
is  not  obtained — but  these,  reminders  though  they  be, 
come  indirectly  and,  as  it  were,  incidentally  only.  They 
speak  not  with  the  imperative  voice  of  hung^er  or  thirst, 
or  cold,  or  oppressive  heat,  or  &tigne,  or  unpleasantly 
affected  respiration.  XJnfcMrtunately  also  there  are  many 
persons  who  have  what  might  almost  be  called  a 
natural  disinclination  to  bodily  exertion,  that  is,  a  dis- 
inclination  to  physical  effort,  inherited  or  induced  by 
circumstances  attending  the  comforts,  the  luxuries,  and 
the  occupations  of  civilized  life — ^a  disinclination  which, 
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unless  combated  at  the  very  outset,  grows  stronger  by 
indulgence ;  for  Exercise  is  determined  by  what  a  man 
doesy  not  by  what  he  possesses  or  can  obtain.  It  is  from 
these  and  many  other  reasons  hereafter  to  be  noticed, 
such  as  extreme  mental  employment  and  the  engrossing 
cares  and  absorbing  anxieties  of  business,  that  Exer- 
cise in  the  present  day  holds  its  all-important  place 
among  the  agents  of  health,  and  the  laws  which  regu- 
late its  administration  their  all-important  office  in  pro- 
moting growth  and  development. 

What  then,  as  I  have  already  asked,  and  do  not 
now  for  the  first  time  endeavour  to  answer  ^,  is  Exer- 
cise ?  What  does  it  do  ?  and,  How  does  it  do  it  ? 

Exercise  may  be  defined  as  muscular  movement  pro- 
duced by  muscular  contraction,  by  which  indeed  every 
motion  of  the  living  organism  is  accomplished.  This 
property  of  contractility  with  which  muscular  fibre  is 
endowed,  and  which,  go  far  as  we  know,  is  shared  by 
no  other  constituent  of  the  body,  is  to  some  extent  de- 
scribed in  the  term — being  the  power  of  contracting  or 
shortening  the  space  between  its  two  extremities. 

The  entire^  muscular  system  has  been  primarily 
divided  into  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles.  The 
first,  comprising  all  those  which  are  subject  to  the  will, 
form  the  bulk  of  the  muscular  system  ;  they  are  mainly 
distributed  over  the  framework  of  the  bones,  their  office 
being  to  move  the  part  or  parts  to  which  they  are 
attached.     The  second  comprises  those  over  which  the 

^  See  'Traiiiing.' — Macmillan,  1867. 
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will  has  little  or  no  control,  but  which  are  stimulated 
to  action  by  some  other  agency,  each  muscle  or  class 
of  muscles  having  its  proper  stimulus ;  these  are  placed 
chiefly  within  the  cavities  of  the  body,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  the  vital  processes  of  respiration,  dig^estion, 
circulation,  &c.  It  is  with  the  voluntary  muscles  that 
we  have  now  particularly  to  deal. 

Exercise  I  have  defined  as  muscular  movement ;  but 
it  must  be  movement  of  force  sufficient  to  engage  the 
energetic  contraction  of  the  muscles  employed.  Here 
we  are  touching  upon  the  most  important  principle  in 
the  entire  subject  under  consideration,  namely,  the 
destruction  and  renovation  of  the  tissues  of  the  body 
whicli  it  is  the  object  of  Exercise  to  accomplish. 

Our  material  frame  is  composed  of  innumerable  atoms, 
and  each  separate  and  individual  atom  has  its  birth, 
life,  and  death,  and  then  its  removal  from  the  'place 
of  the  living.'  Thus  there  is  going  on  a  continuous 
process  of  decay  and  death  among  the  individual  atoms 
which  make  up  each  tissue.  Each  atom  preserves  its 
vitality  for  a  limited  space  only,  is  then  separated  from 
the  tissue  of  which  it  has  formed  a,  part,  and  is  resolved 
into  its  inorganic  elements,  to  be  in  due  course  elimi- 
nated from  the  body  by  the  organs  of  excretion.  These 
processes  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  activity  of  the 
bodily  functions.  Every  operation  of  the  muscles  or 
nerves  involves  the  disintegration  and  death  of  a  certain 
part  of  their  substance.  We  cannot  lift  a  finger,  we 
cannot  perform  the  slightest  movement,  without  causing 
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a  change  in  certain  of  the  atoms  which  compose  the 
muscles  executing  the  movement,  in  those  of  the  nerves 
conveying  the  stimulus  which  directed  them  to  con- 
tract, and  in  those  composing  the  nerve  centres  in  which 
the  stimulus  originates ;  and  this  change  involves  their 
decay  and  death. 

The  loss  then  of  the  body,  and  of  each  part  of  the 
body,  being  in  relation  to  its  activity,  a  second  process 
is  necessary  to  replace  the  loss,  otherwise  it  would 
rapidly  diminish  in  size  and  strength,  and  life  itself 
would  shortly  cease.  This  reparative  process  is  per- 
formed  by  the  nutritive  system,  the  organs  of  which 
convert  our  food  into  blood — ^liquid  flesh  (cAair  coulante), 
as  it  has  been  called — which  in  itself  contains,  and  in 
its  never-ending  circulation  bears  to  each  tissue,  the 
material  for  the  replacement  of  all  waste  and  for  the 
building  up  of  all  additions.  And  as  this  material  id 
borne  along  through  channels  permeating  every  part 
of  tiie  organism,  each  part,  by  a  law  incomprehensible 
but  unerring;  selects  from  it  and  appropriates  that  ^ai- 
ticniskT  pabulum  which  is  fit  for  its  special  use,  and  that 
only.  At  every  point  of  the  human  body  is  this  law 
in  unceasing  operation — activity,  a  loss  of  vital  power, 
disintegration,  decay  and  removal — ^to  be  met  by  a 
replacement  of  substance  and  a  renewal  of  vital  power. 
And  as  tGe  disintegration  of  any  part  is  hastened  by 
its  activity,  po  by  an  equally  unerring  law  is  the  flow 
of  blood,  bearing  the  renewing  material,  increased  in 
that  part;   and  again  by  a  law  equally  unerring  and 
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ever  operative,  the  worn-out  particles  are  cast  into  this 
current  in  its  backward  course,  and  conveyed  to  organs 
whose  fiinction  it  is  to  eliminate  them  from  the  body. 
And  during  the  period  of  growth,  and,  within  certain 
limits,  until  the  fall  attainable  physical  capacity  of  the 
individual  has  been  reached,  the  new  will  ever  exceed 
the  old,  so  that  a  gradual  increase  in  bulk  and  power 
will  be  obtained.  And  the  strength  of  the  body  as  a 
whole,  and  of  each  part  of  the  body  individually,  is  in 
relation  to  the  frequency  with  which  these  atoms  are 
changed;  and  the  strength  of  the  body  as^  a  whole, 
and  of  each  part  of  the  body  individually,  is  thus  ever 
in  relation  to  its  newness. 

Exercise,  then,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  chief  agent  in 
the  destruction  of  the  tissues ;  but  it  is  also  the  chief 
agent  in  their  renovation,  inasmuch  as  it  quickens  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  from  which  the  whole  body 
derives  its  nourishment,  the  tide  on  which  is  brought 
up  all  fresh  material,  and  on  which  is  borne  away  all 
that  is  effete  and  useless-^brought  up  and  borne  away 
most  rapidly  in  those  parts  which  are  being  most 
rapidly  employed,  where  disintegration  is  most  rapidly 
taking  place. 

I  am  here  purposely  nai-rowing  my  subject,  and 
limiting  my  observations  to  the  process  of  circulation 
only  as  it  affects  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles ;  but  all 
the  systems  of  the  body,  and  every  process  connected 
with  its  growth  and  development,  or  influencing  its 
health  and  strength,  are  also  proportionately  affected 
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by  the  acceleration  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by 
exercise. 

But  besides  muscular  movement,  true  Exercise  pos- 
sesses another  ingredient,  which  may  be  termed  resist- 
ance.  The  voluntary  muscles  are  made  to  do  more  than 
merely  to  move  the  parts  to  whidi  they  are  attached. 
Man  is  placed  on  the  earth  to  labour,  to  toil,  to  over- 
come and  to  remove  material  obstacles  innumerable. 
Everything  which  floats  upon  the  ocean  or  is  built  upon 
the  land  is  the  work  of  his  hands-^in  simple  fact,  has 
been  constructed  by  the  contractions  of  his  voluntary 
muscles  ;  these  muscles  were  made  therefore  not  merely 
to  enable  him  to  movCy  but  to  do  this  and  to  carry  his 
burden  too.  They  were  made  in  their  action  to  en- 
counter and  overcome  resistance  in  every  movement; 
and  being  created  for  this,  their  health  and  strength 
will  be  developed  and  sustained  in  proportion  to  the 
fidelity  with  which  this  their  design  is  remembered  and 
observed.  Exercise,  which  is  voluntary  labour,  must 
resemble  actual  labour  in  all  its  physical  essentials,  if 
it  be  desired  to  obtain  from  it  the  physical  advantages 
which  actual  labour  bestows;  without  resistance  there 
can  be  no  fiill  demand  for  muscular  contraction,  no  ^1 
call  therefore  for  material  disintegration,  no  ftdl  re- 
quirement therefore  for  material  renewal  involving 
proportionate  increase  of  bulk  and  power ;  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  strength  of  the  body,  and  of  each  part 
of  the  body,  is  in  relation  to  its  youth  or  newness. 

These  are  the  chief  essentials  of  Exercise  when  viewed 
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in  connexion  with  the  voluntary  muscles ;  but  it  is  also 
an  essential  of  true  Exercise  that  the  movements  of 
these  muscles  shall  be  of  speed  or  force  sufficient  to 
quicken  the  breathing;  in  other  words,  to  increase  the 
action  of  the  ^voluntary  muscles  engaged  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  respiration  and  circulation.  During  active 
exercise  the  act  of  breathing  becomes  greatly  acceler- 
ated; each  inspiration  is  larger  in  volume,  and  each 
follows  each  in  quicker  succession,  than  when  the  body 
is  inactive.  This  is  a  most  important  feature  of  exercise, 
for  with  every  breath  a  load  of  the  wasted  material  of 
the  body  is  given  up  by  the  blood  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid,  &c.,  and  its  place  supplied  by  life-giving 
oxygen  &om  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  To  make 
this  all-important  process  plainer,  let  us  glance  at  the 
mechanical  action  of  breathing. 

On  the  requirement  for  air,  the  besoin  de  respirer^ 
being  experienced,  the  inspiratory  muscles  contract  and 
lift  the  osseous  framework  of  the  chest,  thus  increasing 
its  diameter  from  side  to  side  and  from  back  to  front ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  large  arched  muscle  (the 
diaphragm)  forming  the  convex  floor  of  the  cavity  also 
contracts,  and  in  doing  so  its  fibres  are  straightened, 
and  its  elevated  surface  is  consequently  depressed,  in- 
creasing the  diameter  of  the  chest  from  above  down- 
wards. As  this  takes  place  the  air  rushes  down  the 
trachea,  or  windpipe,  and  passes  at  once  into  the  lungs, 
which  it  fills  out  in  every  direction.  But  all  muscular 
action  is  intermittent;   the   contractile   effort  aocom- 
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plished^  the  reaction  beg^s ;  the  inspiratory  musclee 
relax  and  a  second  set  of  muscles,  the  expiratory, 
antagonizing  those  which  lifted  the  walls  of  the 
cavity,  now  contract,  and  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen, 
antagonizing  the  diaphragm,  also  contract,  and  the  air 
is  expelled  by  the  aperture  through  which  it  entered. 
This  is,  in  outline,  the  process  of  ordinary  effortless 
breathing;  but  in  the  forced  respiration  of  energetic 
exercise,  and  especially  of  exercise  calling  into  action 
the  muscles  of  the  upper  limbs  and  the  upper  region 
of  the  trunk,  many  of  the  voluntary  muscles  may  also 
be  employed  in  the  process  of  respiration. 

I  have  stated  that  the  involuntary  muscles  are 
prompted  to  action  each  by  its  proper  stimulus;  and 
the  heart  is  stimulated  by  the  presence  and  augmen- 
tation of  blood  within  its  cavities.  Thus,  the  instant 
that  any  act  of  exercise  begins,  a  considerable  number 
of  voluntary  muscles  are  put  into  rapid  employment ; 
the  contractile  action  of  these  muscles  impels  the  blood 
in  their  veins  onwards  towards  the  heart,  venous  blood 
being  greatly  dependent  on  muscular  action  for  its 
circulation ;  and  the  heart,  stimulated  by  its  presence, 
energetically  contracts,  ejecting  its  contents,  and  the 
blood  is  flushed  along  the  pulmonary  artery  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  its  ramifications  in  the  lungs.  As 
the  exercise  continues,  wave  on  wave  comes  up  from 
the  heart,  each  driving  before  it  its  predecessor,— out 
of  the  lungs,  along  the  pulmonary  veins,  back  to  the 
heart,  where  it  is  again  rapidly  admitted  and  as  rapidly 
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ejected®:  for  the  heart  is  a  double  organ,  performing 
the  double  office  of  propelling  the  blood  through  two 
distinct  channels  of  circulation — ^through  the  one  for 
its  aeration  in  the  lungs,  through  the  other,  when  so 
aerated,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  whole  body.  Out 
of  the  heart  then  it  is  again  ejected,  out  by  the  great 
trunk  arteries,  and  along  their  innumerable  branches, 
to  complete  the  round  of  the  systemic  circulation.  But 
neither  heart  nor  lungs,  nor  vein  nor  artery,  throughout 
the  double  circulation,  is  b, passive  agent  in  its  progress; 
for  though  the  heart  is  the  great  agent  of  propulsion, 
the  whole  circulatory  channels  possess  a  certain  amount 
of  contractile  power,  and  are  endowed  with  a  degree  of 
elasticity,  and  may  in  fact,  in  this  respect,  be  regarded 
as  hoUow  muscles  actively  engaged  in  regulating  the 
moving  current  within  them;  and  their  health  and 
strength,  and  Ainctional  ability,  are  promoted  by  the 
same  agencies,  as  they  are  subject  to  the  same  laws, 
as  those  which  influence  the  condition  of  the  rest  of 
the  body. 

On  these  two  powers,  muscular  and  respiratory, 
depends  the  ability  to  perform  all  bodily  exercise.  The 
first  involves  the  contractile  force  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  employed;  the  second  is  more  complicated, 
involving  the  contractile  force  of  the  heart,  the  con- 
dition of  the  lungs  to  perform  their  fiinction,  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  chamber  in  which  these  organs  are 

^  The  quantity  of  blood  ejected  from  the  heart  of  a  healthy  adnlt  of 
middle  stature;  at  each  propulsion,  is  estimated  at  about  two  ounces. 
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contained,  and  ^he  contractile  force  of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  voluntary  and  involuntary. 

Such  in  brief  is  Exercise,  such  the  ends  which  it 
accomplishes,  and  such  the  manner  of  their  accom- 
plishment; namely,  the  destruction  of  the  tissues,  the 
hastening  of  the  decay  and  death  of  every  part  coming 
within  its  influence ;  but  also  the  speedy  removal  of  all 
waste,  and  the  hastening  forward  of  &esh  material  for 
its  replacement;  and  in  doing  this  it  attains  three 
distinct  but  co-relative  results. 

1.  It  increases  the  size  and  power  of  the  voluntary 

muscles  employed. 

2.  It   increases  the   fimctional  capacity  of  the   in- 

voluntary muscles  employed. 

3.  It    promotes    the    health    and    strength    of  the 

whole  body  by  quickening  circulation  and  in- 
creasing respiration. 
Our  first  record  of  physical  training,  that  is  to  say,  of 
any  system  adopted  and  practised  with  the  single  view 
of  improving  and  cultivating  the  physical  resources,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  competitive  exercises  of  the  early  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  we  have  lost 
as  much  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  system  of  bodily 
exercise  of  these  nations  as  we  have  gained  by  our 
knowledge  of  physiological  science.  This  is  one  of 
the  aphorisms  which  men  are  fond  of  repeating,  but 
which  will  not  stand  criticism.  No  price  can  be  set 
upon  our  knowledge  of  physiological  science,  no  esti- 
mate  can   be   formed  of  its   value.     The   extent,  the 
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importance,  and  the  value  of  the  system  of  bodily 
exercise  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  we  can 
appraise  exactly — can  gauge  with  almost  mathematical 
accuracy,  because  we  know  entirely  of  what  it  con- 
sisted and  for  what  purpose  it  was  organized  and 
maintained.  We  can  therefore  tell,  by  a  comparison 
of  the  want  experienced  with  the  thing  produced  to 
meet  the  want,  if  the  object  desired  were  accomplished ; 
and  we  can  do  this  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  light 
of  physiological  science,  which  alone  has  revealed  to 
us  what  Exercise  is,  and  what  its  suitable  administration 
can  accomplish  in  the  human  frame. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  this  system  of  bodily 
training — unguided,  undirected  as  it  was  by  a  ray  of 
science  deserving  of  the  name — accomplished  the  object 
desired.  How  did  they  who  framed  it,  thus  groping 
in  the  dark,  grapple  with  and  hold  fast  by  the  truth  ? 
By  the  observation  of  results.  This  .  was  the  lamp 
which  guided  them  in  the  selection  of  the  exercises 
which  formed  their  system  of  bodily  training.  They 
observed  that  the  strength  of  the  body,  or  of  any  part 
of  the  body,  was  in  relation  to  its  muscular  development, 
and  that  this  development  followed  upon,  and  was  in 
relation  to,  its  activity  or  employment.  They  did  not 
know  that  man's  material  firame  was  composed  of 
innumerable  atoms,  and  that  each  separate  and  indi- 
vidual atom  had  its  birth,  life,  and  death;  and  that 
the  strength  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  and  of  each  part 
individually,  was  in  relation  to  the  youth  or  newness 
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(£  its  atoms.  And  they  did  not  know  that  this  strength 
was  consequently  attained  by,  and  was  retained  in  re- 
lation to,  the  frequency  with  which  these  atoms  were 
changed,  by  shortening  their  life,  by  hastening  their 
removal  and  their  replacement  by  others ;  and  that 
whenever  this  was  done  by  natural  activity,  by  suitable 
employment,  there  was  ever  an  advance  in  size  and 
power,  until  the  ultimate  attainable  point  of  develop- 
ment was  reached.  They  simply  observed  that  the 
increased  bulk,  strength,  ^nd  energy  of  the  organ  or 
limb  was  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  its  employment, 
and  they  gave  it  employment  accordingly. 

They  must  have  observed,  however,  that  this  did 
not  apply  in  equal  degcee  to  all  kinds  of  muscular 
employment,  and  that  it  applied  most  directly  to  those 
where  the  action  was  rapid  and  sustained.  They  did 
not  know  that  this  rapidity  of  muscular  contraction 
and  expansion  was  the  chief  agent  in  quickening  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  from  which  the  whole  body 
d^ved  its  nourishmeiit ;  the  tide  on  which  was  brought 
up  all  £resh  material  for  incorporation  into  its  tissues, 
and  on  which  was  borne  away  all  that  was  effete  and 
waste — brought  tip  and  borne  away  most  rapidly  in 
those  parts  which  were  being  ladst  rapidly  employed — 
for  they  did  not  know  thalt  the  blood  was  a  moving 
CQirent  at  all.  They  otdy  observed  that  exercises  oon- 
siflting  of  rapid  muscular  movement  were  most  conducive 
bo  strength  and  activity;  so',  withot^  exception,  the 
exeiGiises  eomposihg  theu*  system  were  of  this  description. 

C 
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But  they  must  have  observed  also,  that  there  was 
a  form  of  physical  employment  which  did  not  give 
physical  development,  or  yield  its  natural  fruits  of 
health  and  strength ;  and  that  was  the  slight,  effortless 
occupations  of  many  art-caHmgs  and  crafts.  They  did 
not  know  that  without  remtance  to  be  overcome  there 
could  be  no  full  demand  for  volition,  no  full  call  there- 
fore for  material  disintegration  and  renewal,  with  pro- 
portionate increase  in  bulk  and  power.  They  simply 
observed  that  development  was  in  relation  to  the  quality 
as  well  as  to  the  quantity  of  exercise — ^that  where 
energy  was  exacted  in  the  practice,  energy  was  the 
fruit  of  the  practice ;  so  for  their  system  they  selected 
exercises  where  energy  was  voluntarily  called  forth  in 
the  highest  possible  degree. 

Other  essential  constituents  of  exercise  owed  their 
recognition  to  the  same  source — the  observation  of 
results.  They  observed  that  during  certain  kinds  of 
physical  exertion  the  act  of  breathing  became  greatly 
affected,  that  each  inspiration  was  larger  in  volume, 
and  that  each  followed  each  in  quicker  succession,  than 
when  the  body  was  inactive.  This  they  must  have 
observed,  although  they  may  have  viewed  it  but  as 
a  drawback  to  physical  ability,  a  hindrance  to  be  over- 
come, or  in  the  same  light  in  which  our  schoolboys 
now  view  it — as  a  condition  of  *  bad  wind '  or  *  internal 
&t;'  for  they  could  not  know  that  in  every  breath 
they  breathed,  a  load  of  the  wasted  material  of  the 
.body  was  given  up  by  the  blood  and  its  place  supplied 
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by  the  life-giving  oxygen  from  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  that  jnst  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  and 
energy  of  muscular  movement  during  the  exercise  was 
the  rapidity  and  volume  of  the  current  of  the  blood 
rushing  through  the  lungs;  and  that,  therefore,  for 
this  current  of  blood  to  be  aerated,  proportionately  large 
and  proportionately  rapid  was  the  current  of  the  air 
respired ;  and  that,  following  the  natural  law  of  de- 
velopment being  in  relation  to  employment,  the  lungs 
themselves  were  strengthened  by  this  increased  activity. 
They,  probably,  simply  observed  that  the  power  to 
sustain  this  accelerated  process  of  respiration  was  ob- 
tained in  proportion  as  the  exercises  which  excited  it 
were  practised;  so  exercises  which  required  the  sus- 
taining of  accelerated  breathing  received  an  important 
position  in  their  system. 

They  must  have  observed,  fiirther,  that  energetic 
physical  exertion  and  quickened  respiration  caused  the 
skin  to  be  suffiised  with  moisture^  and  that  this  gave 
instant  relief  from  a  discomforting  sense  of  heat.  They 
did  not  know  that  this  augmented  heat  was  in  a  great 
measure  caused  by  the  accelerated  breathing — ^the  &n- 
ning  of  the  fire  which  is  ever  burning  in  the  living 
frame;  and  they  did  not  know  that  this  moisture  was 
water  drawn  from  the  blood  and  poured  out  <5ver  the 
skin's  sur&ee,  in  order  that  the  discomforting  heat 
might  be  with  it  eliminated.  They  did  not  know  that 
the  skin  itself  was  a  covering  of  marvellously  woven 
network,  presenting  millions  of  interstices  and  apertures, 

c  2 
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and  that  each  of  these  apertutes  was  the  open  d^bonche 
or  outlet  of  a  duet  or  tube  which,  striking  deep  its 
convoluted  roots  among  the  underlying  strata  of  blood- 
vessels, separated  from  the  accelerated  currents  what 
might  prove  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  body,  and 
poured  it  forth  through  these  myriad  mouths ;  but  they 
observed  that  these  skin-exudations  proved  a  powerful 
aid  to  the  acquisition  of  permanent  health  and  strength, 
and  notably  so  to  the  health,  elasticity,  ptirity,  and 
beauty  of  the  skin  itself.  So,  without  exception,  every 
exercise  in  their  system  is  of  that  kind  which  readily 
contributes  to  this  result. 

iPinaHy,  they  must  have  observed,  that  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  oif  clothing  worn  during  es:ercise, 
were  the  processes  of  respiration,  and  the  evaporation 
of  this  moisture  from  the  skin,  retarded.  They  did  not 
know  the  structure  or  fiinctions  of  either  Itings  or  skin ; 
still  they  saw  that  they  both  acted  together,  were 
stimulated  to  activity  by  the  same  means,  and  by  the 
same  means  were  sustained  in  ftmctional  ability;  and 
that  during  physical  exertion  hindrance  to  both  was  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  and  weight  of  the  garments 
worn ;  so  they  simply,  while  performing  their  exercises, 
reduced  their  clothing  to  the  minimum,  and  thence 
called  their  system  of  bodily  training  *  Gymnastics.' 

Thtrs,  then,  by  the  observation  of  results  were  the 
ancients  guided  with  sufficient  accuracy  in  the  compre- 
hension of  the  chief  features,  and  in  the  estimation  of 
the  relative  value,  of  certain  modes  of  bodily  exercise  ; 
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and  thus  they  were  enAbled  to  choose^  on  assured 
pounds,  those  exercises  which  were  most  suitable  for 
the  system  which  they  desired  to  organize.  They  de- 
sired a  system  specially  applicable  to  individual  culture, 
individual  exertion,  individual  exeellence,  individual 
distinction;  a  system  which  should  cultivate  personal 
courage,  presence  of  mind,  and  decision;  a  system 
possessing  the  utmost  limit  for  individual  effort,  pre- 
senting the  fullest  opportunities  for  personal  display  and 
personal  distinction.  Therefore  was  the  hand  laid  upon 
aU  exercises  of  high  competitive  effort — wrestling, 
boxing,  throwing  the  discus,  racing  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, and  in  chariot.  The  system  was  as  simple,  as 
practical,  and  as  serviceable  as  the  Greek  shield  or  the 
Boman  sword. 

The  system  of  bodily  training  of  Greece  and  Borne 
had  then  but  one  aspect,  one  aim,  one  object.  It  was 
designed  to  practise  the  youths  of  the  country  in  all 
exercises  tending  to  qualify  them  for  the  exigencies  of 
war,  as  war  was  then  pursued,  as  campaigns  were  then 
made,  as  weapons  were  then  borne,  as  battles  were  then 
fought.  Other  object,  other  aim,  other  aspect,  had 
it  none. 

But  in  those  days,  as  in  our  own,  there  must  have 
been  men  of  unsound  constitution  and  imperfect  growth, 
firom  original  weakness  of  organization,  or  from  illness, 
ignorance,  neglect,  accident,  and  other  causes.  What 
system  of  bodily  training  was  framed  for  their  behoof? 
None,     Here  the  observation  of  results  was  unequal  to 
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the  requirement.  They  could  reach  no  higher — they 
aimed  no  higher — than  the  production  of  a  series  of 
athletic  games,  suitable  to  the  young,  the  brave,  the 
active,  the  strong,  the  swift,  and  the  nobly  bom. 

Our  knowledge  of  physiological  science  is  something 
more  valuable  than  this.  A  system  of  bodily  exercise 
which  should  give  added  strength  to  the  strong,  in- 
creased dexterity  to  the  active,  speed  to  the  already 
fleet  of  foot,  is  not  what  is  alone  wanted  now.  It  is 
not  to  give  the  benefit  of  our  thoughts  and  observations 
and  the  fruit  of  our  accumulating  information  to  the 
already  highly  favoured,  and  to  them  only,  that  we  aim. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  crowning  evidence  of  the 
Divine  origin  of  all  true  knowledge,  that  in  benefiting 
all  within  its  influence,  it  benefits  most  bountifully 
those  whose  needs  are  the  greatest. 

In  our  days,  as  of  old,  the  race  is  still  to  the  swifb 
and  the  battle  is  still  to  the  strong,  but  the  battle  of 
life  now  is  waged  with  the  brain  for  weapon,  and  the 
race  is  the  high  pressure  competitive  efforts  of  memory 
and  mind.  These  are  the  great  and  all-absorbing 
struggles  of  our  times,  a  'struggle  for  life'  as  hard, 
and  involving  results  and  transformations  as  unerring 
and  inevitable,  as  ever  were  traced  in  the  origin  of 
species. 

It  is  health  however,  rather  than  strength,  that  is 
wanted  now — tiat  is  the  great  requirement  of  modem 
times,  with  modern  men,  at  non-military  occupations. 
Bodily  power,  activity,  and  stamina  for  the  endurance  of 
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protiacted  fatigue,  are  still  at  this  day  as  much  the 
real  want  of  the  soldier  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Xenophon,  of  Caesar,  of  Napoleon.  But  the  purposes 
and  practices  of  war  are  not  the  all  in  all  with  us  as 
they  were  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  nor  are  the 
whole  of  our  able-bodied  men  under  arms,  nor  the  whole 
of  our  youths  preparing  for  conscriptive  battalions,  as 
were  the  youths  of  Germany  and  France  in  the  last 
century.  Our  own  army,  scattered  over  the  whole 
globe,  and  encountering  the  severities  of  every  clime, 
claims  but  a  fraction  of  our  men ;  a  small  portion  only 
of  our  youths  are  in  uniform:  but  other  occupations, 
other  habits,  other  demands  upon  mind  and  body,  ad- 
vance claims  as  urgent  as  ever  were  pressed  upon  the 
soldier  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  From  the  nursery 
to  the  school,  from  the  school  to  the  college  or  to  the 
world  beyond,  the  brain  and  nerve  strain  goes  on — 
continuous,  augmenting,  intensifying.  Scholarships, 
competitive  examinations,  speculations,  promotions,  ex- 
citements^ stimulations,  long  hours  of  work,  late  hours 
of  rest,  jaded  frames,  weary  brains,  jarring  nerves — all 
intensified  and  intensifying — seek  in  modem  times  for 
the  antidote  to  be  found  alone  in  physical  action.  These 
are  the  exigencies  of  the  campaign  of  life  for  the  great 
bulk  of  our 'youths,  to  be  encountered  in  the  schoolroom, 
in  the  study,  in  the  court  of  law,  in  the  hospital,  and  in 
the  day  and  night  visitations  to  court  and  alley  and  lane  ; 
and  the  hardships  encountered  in  these  fields  of  warfare 
hit  as  hard  and  as  suddenly,  sap  as  insidiously,  destroy 
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as  mercilessly,  as  the  night-march,  the  scanty  ration, 
the  toil,  the  struggle,  or  the  weapon  of  a  warlike 
enemy. 

Yes,  it  is  health  rather  than  strength  that  is  the  great 
requirement  of  modem  men  at  modem  occupations ;  it 
is  not  the  power  to  travel  great  distances,  carry  g^reat 
burdens,  lift  great  weights,  or  overcome  great  material 
obstructions ;  it  is  simply  that  condition  of  body,  and 
that  amount  of  vital  capacity,  which  shall  enable  each 
man  in  his  place  to  pursue  his  calling,  and  work  on  in 
his  working  life,  with  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort 
to  himself  and  usefulness  to  his  fellow-men.  How 
many  men,  earnest,  eager,  uncomplaining,  are  pursuing 
their  avocations  with  the  imminency  of  a  certain  break- 
down ever  before  them — or  with  pain  and  weariness, 
languor  and  depression;  when  fair  health  and  full 
power  might  have  been  secured,  and  the  labour  that 
is  of  love,  now  perforaaed  incompletely  and  in  pain, 
might  have  been  performed  with  completeness  and  in 
comfort. 

Let  it  not  from  this  be  inferred  that  I  consider  health 
and  strength  ias  in  any  manner  opposed  to  each  other ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  most  intimately  allied,  and 
are  usually  by  the  same  means  and  in  the  same  manner 
obtained.  Very  closely  are  they  connected,  but  they 
are  not  the  same,  and  a  man  may  possess  either  without 
the  other.  For  strength  may  be  due  to  the  great  force 
possessed  by  one  system  of  the  body,  such  as  the  mus- 
cular ;  or  great  force  in  one  part  of  the  body,  such  as 
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the  trunk  or  the  limbs ;  but  healtii  is  the  uniform  and 
reg^olar  performance  of  all  the  functions  of  the  body, 
arising  from  the  harmonious  action  of  all  its  parts — 
a  physical  condition  implying  that  all  are  sound,  well- 
fitting,  and  well-matched.  Young  minds  do  not  look 
&r  enough  into  life  to  see  this  distinction,  or  to  value 
it  if  seen  ;  they  fix  their  eyes  longingly  upon  strength — 
upon  strength  now^  and  care  not  for  the  power  to  work 
long,  to  work  well,  to  work  successfully  hereafter,  which 
is  Health.  Therefore  it  is  fortunate  that  the  same  means 
which  usually  give  strength  give  health  also ;  although 
the  latter  may  be  jeopardised  by  irreg^ular  efforts  to  obtain 
the  former.  Again,  it  is  fortunate  that  this  most  de- 
sirable of  all  earthly  possessions  should  spring  from  the 
r^^lar  and  uniform  development  of  the  body  as  a 
whole,  not  &om  the  extreme  development  of  any  special 
part.  Vast  strength  of  limb  may  be  found  united  to  a 
comparatively  feeble  trunk,  a  massive  trunk  to  dwarfish 
limbs,  great  muscular  force  to  delicate  lungs.  These 
alike  reveal  local  power  and  local  weakness,  and  these 
are  not  the  developments  which  yield  Health. 

Let  both  man  and  boy  therefore  cultivate  strength 
by  every  available  paeans,  but  let  it  be  general  not 
partial  strength.  The  Battle  of  Iiife  requires  for  com- 
batant the  whole  man,  not  a  part ;  and  the  whole  too 
in  as  good  eondition  as  can  be  brought  into  the 
conflict. 

There  is  no  profession,  there  is  no  calling  or  occu- 
pation  in   which   men  can  be   engaged,  there    is  no 
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position  in  life,  no  state  in  which  a  man  can  be  placed, 
in  which  a  fairly  developed  frame  will  not  be  valnable 
to  him ;  there  are  many  of  these,  even  the  most  purely 
and  highly  intellectual,  in  which  it  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess ;  essential,  simply  as  a  means,  material  but  none  the 
less  imperative,  to  enable  the  mind  to  do  its  work.  Year 
by  year,  almost  day  by  day,  we  see  men  falter  and 
fail  in  the  midst  of  their  labours — men  to  whom  labour 
is  life,  and  idleness  is  death — men  who  with  a  negation 
of  self  and  self-comfort  even  unto  martyrdom,  devote 
themselves  to  great  purposes  and  great  works,  and 
before  their  completion  fail ;  men  who  run  the  life-race 
with  feet  winged  with  the  purest  faith  and  hearts  fiill 
of  the  noblest  hope,  and  who,  with  the  goal  in  view, 
falter  and  fail ;  and  all  for  want  of  a  little  bodily  sta- 
mina— a  little  bodily  power  and  bodily  capacity  for  the 
endurance  of  &tigue  or  protracted  unrest  or  anxiety 
or  grief.  Strongly  has  this  been  ever  impressed  upon 
me,  more  strongly  than  ever  of  late  years,  but  never 
so  strongly,  never  so  sadly,  never  in  its  every  aspect 
so  impressively,  as  in  the  death  of  a  late  statesman, 
eminent  alike  for  the  height  of  his  intellectual  attain- 
ments, the  nobleness  and  purity  of  his  aspirations,  and 
the  gentleness  and  almost  feminine  sweetness  of  his 
character.  He  sank  in  early  manhood,  with  his  great 
career  just  begun,  his  great  works  but  outlined  by  his 
hand;   to  other  hands  was  left  their  accomplishment, 

I 

to   other  hearts  their   fulfilment,  and  all  for  want  of 
a  little  of  that  bodily  stamina,  a  little  of  that  material 
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hardihood,  a  little  of  that  power  of  enduring  fatig^e^ 
which  he  was,  even  as  he  failed,  seeking  to  extend, 
through  the  means  of  this  system  of  bodily  training, 
to  every  soldier  in  the  land. 

This  need  of  such  a  preparation  for  the  coming 
stmggle^f  manhood  in  these  times  of  high  civilization 
and  intellectual  advancement  being  then  so  apparent, 
what  is  the  great  hindrance  to  the  due  training  of  the 
body  ?  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  too  exclusive  cultivation 
and  employment  of  the  mind;  in  the  long  and  con- 
tinuous hours  of  physical  inaction  with  extreme  mental 
effort  and  inordinate  mental  stimulation,  which  the 
requirements  and  educational  demands  of  the  present 
day  often  involve ;  in  the  overlooking  or  ignoring  of 
the  fact  that  the  body  also  has  urgent  and  distinct 
claims  to  culture  and  employment. 

Are  these  two  then  opposed?  Is  a  healthy,  energetic, 
and  vigorous  frame  incompatible  with  a  powerful  and 
vigorous  intellect?  We  know  that  it  is  not  so. 
Science  and  experience  aUke  confirm  the  fact  that  the 
two  are  not  only  compatible,  but  that  the  one  is  in 
every  case  an  aid  to  the  other.  That  the  intellect  can 
rarely  attain,  or  if  it  already  possesses,  can  rarely  long 
retain  a  commanding  height  when  the  bodily  functions 
are  impaired ;  that  the  body  itself  will  be  at  its  best 
and  most  worthy  condition  when  its  claims  are  most 
fully  shared  by  mental  occupations,  and  that  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  mind,  produced  by  suflScient  and  na- 
tural employment,  will  react  most  favourably  upon  the 
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body,  can  never  be  doubted  for  a  moment;  yet  we 
contmnally  find  the  one  warring  upon  the  other.  We 
diall  find  the  reason  of  this  in  the  overlooking  of  the 
laws  which  govern  both  mind  and  body. 

The  mind  acts  through  a  material  organ,  the  brain, 
upon  which  it  is  entirely  dependent,  and  which,  in 
common  with  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  is  subjeet 
to  a  constant  decay  and  constant  renewal  &om  the 
same  vital  fluid;  these  processes  being  accelerated  and 
its  strength  and  vigour  consequently  augmented  in 
proportion  to  its  activity.  But  in  common  with  other 
organs  also,  if  this  activity  is  carried  on  beyond  certain 
limits,  its  waste  exceeds  nutrition,  its  strength  gives 
place  to  weakness.  The  mind  then  is  dependent  upon 
the  blood  for  its  material  support,  and  its  healthy  action 
is  dependent  on  its  receiving  an  adequate  supply  of 
healthy  blood  *.  Moreover,  the  organ  of  the  mind  being 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  other  organs,  requires 
similar  alternations  of  rest  and  action  to  maintain  it 
in  its  natural  state  of  efficiency ;  and  if  either  of  these 
states  be  deficient  or  in  excess,  the  brain,  and  conse- 
quently the  mind,  will  deteriorate.     If  therefore  the 

^  This  is  manifeBted  in  niunerouB  everyday  occurrences,  and  one 
proof  of  it,  frequently  coming  u^ider  my  own  notice,  may  be  seen  in 
youths  whose  upward  growth  is  very  rapid  and  demands  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  system ;  in  which  case  the  mental  powers  occaaionAUy 
become  temporarily  enfeebled,  recovering  rapidly  as  soon  as  the 
unusual  demand  upon  the  nutritive  powers  has  ceased.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  nutrition  from  insufficient  or  improper 
diet  is  inadequate. 
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cultivation  or  exercise  of  ihe  mind  be  neglected,  it  will 
of  necessity  be  weakened  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  the  other  organs  are  weakened  by  insufficient  use, 
will  deteriorate  both  in  strength  and  vigour  and  the 
power  of  enduring  fatigue.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
exercise  .of  the  brain  be  excessive,  beyond  the  point 
where  the  nutrition  is  equal  to  the  waste,  it  will  suflFer 
in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  other 
organs  would  do. 

It  would  be  well  if  parents  would  ask  themselves  at 
the  outset  what  is  their  object  in  the  training  of  their 
children.  *They  wish  them  to  be  thoroughly  edu- 
cated,' would  probably  be  ihe  response.  Then  let 
their  &t&t  care  be  that  the  body  shall  be  healthy  and 
fairly  grown.  Let  them  take  care  that  the  mind  shall 
receive  that  amount  of  culture  which  will  develope  sjid 
strengthen  it,  but  let  them  pause  at  that  point  where 
exercise  and  application  are  merging  into  fatigue;  so 
shall  it  attain  its  utmost  attainable  point  of  strength 
and  vigour,  so  shall  it  reach  its  highest  attainable 
capacity  of  enduring  exertion  and  effort.  Tear  by 
year  will  it  be  found  to  increase  in  these  attributes, 
and  in. the  aftortime,  if  a  call  for  extra  exertion  should 
come,  it  will  not  come  upon  it  unprepared.  And  more 
than  this,  the  body  having  received  its  due  share  of 
cultivation  also,  will  itself  be  gaining  year  by  year, 
and  while  contributing  to  the  health  of  the  mind  by 
itB  own  health,  will  be  able  to  endure  successfully  its 
nUotted  amotnit  of  labour,  in  whatever  position  of  life. 
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under  whatever  son,  it  may  toiL  Nor  let  parents 
imagine  that  their  sons  who  are  destined  to  what 
are,  chiefly  or  exclusively,  sedentary  professions,  need 
not  so  much  preparation  for  their  coming  life.  The 
clergyman,  the  physician,  the  banister,  are  often  called 
upon  to  endure  even  as  mnch  bodily  fatigue  as  the 
soldier  or  the  sailor,  and  the  numerous  premature 
failures  among  all  these  classes  show  how  needM  such 
preparation  is  and  how  little  the  necessity  has  been 
recognized. 

And  yet  how  often  do  we  find  parents  stimulating 
by  every  imaginable  method,  and  by  every  suggestive 
expedient,  the  mental  cultivation  of  their,  children; 
inciting  them  to  take  from  the  hours  that  should  be 
given  to  physical  exercise  and  to  physical  recreation, 
and  to  devote  them  to  study.  What  is  it  these 
parents  are  seeking?  Is  it  the  future  welfare  of 
their  children,  or  is  it  (let  us  examine  it  closely) 
the  gratification  of  their  own  pride  in  their  children's 
superior  talents  and  intellectual  attainments?  It  has 
been  said  that  the  pride  of  parents  in  their  children  is, 
of  all  kinds  of  pride,  the  most  excusable ;  but  even 
our  pride  in  our  children  may  have  many  phases,  and 
that  phase  cannot  be  a  purely  unselfish  one  which 
would  risk  ultimate  health  and  happiness  for  temporary 
distinction,  praise,  and  admiration. 

The  very  interest  evinced  in  the  premature  deve- 
lopment of  intellectual  ability  is  dangerous  to  the 
young,  appealing  as  it  does  to  one  of  the  most  powerful 
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stimulants  in  the  youthful  mind,  the  love  of  praise  and 
notoriety.  Boys  soon  learn  to  love  the  excitement 
which  such  an  artificial  mode  of  life  produces,  and  cease 
to  feel  any  interest  in,  or  any  desire  for,  the  active 
pursuits  usually  so  dear  to  youth.  Others  there  are 
thus  forced  into  abnormal  advancement,  who  work  on 
reluctantly  to  the  end,  but  once  emancipated,  the  dis- 
tasteful task  is  for  ever  abandoned.  Which  of  these 
is  most  deserving  of  our  pity,  the  unnatural  young 
hermit,  who  in  his  books  alone  takes  delight,  or 
the  too  natural  little  Arab  to  whom  books  and  book- 
learning  have  become  a  thing  of  disgust?  Most 
parents  have  at  some  time  or  other  felt  a  pang  of 
alarm  at  seeing  their  child  turn  with  carelessness  from 
the  food  which  they  knew  to  be  necessary  to  its  well- 
being.  I  have  frequently  experienced  the  same  feel- 
ing at  seeing  a  child  turn  with  indifierence  or  dislike 
from  the  sports  and  pursuits  of  his  companions  to 
creep  back  to  his  books;  and  also  as  much  alarm, 
mingled  with  anger — ^for  felse  and  cruel  must  have 
been  the  teaching  which  caused  the  dislike — at  seeing 
the  healthy  and  strong  child  turn  with  repugnance 
from  his  books  ^. 

Earnestly  however  as  I  desire  to  advocate  the  cul- 

*  'My  boy  works  seyen  hours  a-day  regularly,  sometimes  eight/ 
said  a  lady  to  me  composedly.  The  boy  had  just  turned  his  eighth 
year.  Four  languages  besides  his  own,  Latin  and  Greek,  French  and 
German,  with  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  and  Instrumental 
Music  !  Were  his  headaches  real  or  sham,  I  wonder  ? 
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tivation  of  the  bodily  powers,  I  would  giiard  against 
its  being  thought  that  I  would  negleet  cultivating  to 
their  full  capacity  the  mental  ones.  That  would  only 
be  erring  in  another  direction,  and  although  a  safer  one 
in  some  important  respects,  important  as  regards  pre- 
sent comfort  and  Aiture  health,  it  is  still  altogether 
erring ;  and  the  right  path  is  broad  and  open  and  plain, 
free  alike  to  aU  who  wiU  look  for  it  with  unprejudiced 
eyes.  The  brain  also  requires  systematic  and  ample 
exercise  to  develope  its  attainable  powers,  and  where 
there  exists  no  untisual  weakness,  its  reasonable  culture 
can  scarcely  begin  too  soon  or  be  pursued  too  steadily. 
Putting  aside  the  necessity  in  these  dayis  for  a  highly 
comprehensive  education,  a  degree  of  mental  culture  pro- 
portioued  with  careful  hand  to  the  age  and  mental  and 
physical  capacity  will  be  found  to  act  with  advantage 
to  the  latter,  and  the  relish  and  zest  for  bodily  exercise, 
which  supplies  the  most  valuable  of  all  incentives,  will 
be  increased  by  it.  The  giving  of  a  large  part  of  the 
day  to  exclusive  bodily  occupations  is,  to  my  mind, 
for  those  who  are  to  take  a  place  iii  the  educated  world, 
an  equal  error — a  rejecting  of  the  advantages  of  civili- 
zation. The  body  makes  no  such  exacting  demands. 
Let  it  not  therefore  be  inferred  that  I  would  undervalue 
the  purely  mental  work  of  schools,  nor  let  it  be  for  a 
moment  imagined  that  I  would  advocate  a  less  active,  a 
less  energetic,  a  less  earnest  pursuit  of  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  because  I  value  it  at  its  highest  price,  and 
because  I  wotdd  sustain  in  their  modt  ardent  ejOTorts 
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its  youthfiil  votaries,  and  enable  them  in  the  aftertime 
to  reap  to  the  Ml  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  that 
I  plead  for  a  more  discriminating  indulgence  in  occu« 
pations  purely  mental  and  sedentary  at  this  period  of 
life.  For  there  is  no  error  more  profound,  or  productive 
of  more  evil,  than  that  which  views  the  bodily  and 
mental  powers  as  antithetical  and  opposed,  and  which 
imagines  that  the  culture  of  the  one  must  be  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The  truth  is  precisely  the 
reverse  of  this.  In  the  acquirement  of  bodily  health 
mental  occupation  is  a  helpful,  indeed  a  necessary, 
agent.  And  so  impressively  has  this  been  proved  to  me, 
that  in  cases  where  the  acquisition  of  bodily  health  a!nd 
strength  was  the  aU-in-all  desired  by  the  parent,  and 
the  one  thing  longed  for  by  the  child  (and  in  some 
cases  almost  despaired  of  by  myself),  I  have  been  care- 
M  to  allot  and  mark  out  a  proportion  of  mental  with 
bodily  occupation. 

Schools,  large  and  small,  are  yet  to  be  found  where 
the  exclusive  bookworm  is  an  object  of  admiration  and 
wonderment,  and  masters  and  parents  unite  in  stimu- 
lating his  industry  and  lauding  his  progress.  But 
every  sensible  man  feels  for  him  but  commiseration,  and 
regards  him  but  as  a  warning ;  for  he  looks  &om  the 
boy  to  the  man,  and  from  the  schoolroom  to  the 
outer  world,  with  its  rude  encounter  and  its  stern 
and  prolonged  struggle,  and  he  sees  how  unfit  are 
such  a  firame  and  such  habits  for  the  task ; — a  warning 
too  which  org^  less  considerate  minds  to  an  opposite 
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extreme!  ^My  boy  shall  cultivate  his  body,'  says  an 
astonished  but  not  admiring  father ;  and  the  resolve 
is  a  wise  one,  for  weU  worth  cultivating  are  the 
varied  powers  of  the  human  body;  and  beautiful  it 
is,  and  wonderful  as  beautiful,  to  watch  the  fair  and 
free  development  of  the  frame  of  a  shapely  child :  but 
the  emphasis  on  the  terminating  word  was  meant  to 
indicate  that  an  exclusive  culture  should  be  given  to 
the  body,  and  that  its  twin  sister,  its  co-ordinate  com- 
panion,  the  mind,  would  be  left  to  shift  for  herself,  dis- 
owned, excluded  from  her  rightful  share  in  the  educa- 
tional inheritance. 

Now  this  must  be  error,  error  arising  from  ignorance 
of  our  very  selves.  Mind  and  body  should  be  viewed 
as  the  two  well-fitting  halves  of  a  perfect  whole,  de- 
signed in  true  accord  mutually  to  sustain  and  support 
each  other,  and  each  worthy  of  our  unwearied  care  and 
unstinted  attention,  to  be  given  with  a  fuller  faith  and 
more  reverent  trust  than  they  have  who  would  argue 
that  He  who  united  in  us  our  twofold  nature  made 
them  incompatible,  inharmonious,  opposed.  No,  no; 
even  blind  and  blundering  man  does  not  yoke  two  oxen 
together  to  pull  against  each  other.  Mind  and  body 
can  pull  well  together  in  the  same  team  if  the  burden 
be  feirly  adjusted. 

*  Brute  force,'  'brute  strength,'  are  terms  we  constantly 
hear  used,  despisingly,  of  bodily  power  when  it  is  de- 
signed to  contrast  it  with  mental  ability;  just  as  we 
hear  the  holder  of  an  opposite  opinion^  and  possessor  a£ 
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opposite  acquirements,  talk  sneeringly  of  the  'mere 
scholar.'  But  they  who  speak  thus  err  equally  in  their 
praise  and  in  their  blame.  They  seek  to  sever  what 
were  bound  together  in  the  very  planning,  if  one  may 
so  speak  on  such  a  subject,  of  a  living  man ;  they  dis- 
unite them,  and  then  complain  that  the  dissevered  halves 
are  of  unequal  value  ;  they  take  the  one  and  cultivate 
it  exclusively,  and  neglect  the  other  exclusively,  and 
then  make  comparisons  between  them  ;  forgetting  that 
their  fitness,  each  for  the  other,  lay  in  the  fair  nurture 
of  both,  and  in  their  mutual  cultivation.  Thus  we  hear 
of  men  who  think  out  great  thoughts,  and  work  out 
great  conceptions,  and  who  yet  in  their  material  frames 
have  not  the  stamina  of  a  healthy  child ;  just  as  we  see 
the  opposite — men  with  frames  so  strong  and  so  hardy 
and  enduring,  that  incessant  toil  can  scarcely  fatigue, 
and  rest  alone  seems  to  tire  them,  yet  of  mental  calibre 
so  small  that  the  intellect  seems  scarcely  adequate  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  mortal  machine  con- 
fided to  its  care.  But  either  condition  is  equally  the 
result  of  error,  and  either  development  is  equally  a 
monstrosity,  although  the  former  is  less  repellent  than 
the  latter,  and  less  humiliating  to  our  intellectual 
aspirations. 

But  to  return  to  the  school-boy.  It  is  not  alone  in 
a  negative  form,  by  exemption  from  extreme  mental 
efforts,  that  the  growth  and  development  of  his  body 
is  to  be  secured.  Active  bodily  exercise,  at  regular  and 
frequent  intervals,  must  be  obtained,  and  for  this  special 

d2 
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provision  must  be  made  with  as  serious  a  purpose  as  for 
any  school  duty. 

All  Exercise  may  be  classed  under  two  distinct  heads, 
Recreative  and  Educational.  The  first  of  these  embraces 
all  our  school-games,  sports  and  pastimes ;  a  long  and 
varied  list,  such  as  no  other  country  can  produce,  and 
upon  which  every  Englishman  looks  with  pride  and 
afiection,  for  they  mould  the  characters  as  well  as  the 
frames  of  our  youths ;  and  the  man  who  invented  cricket 
as  surely,  to  my  mind,  deserves  a  statue  to  his  memory 
as  he  who  won  Waterloo.  The  influence  of  our  national 
games  upon  the  national  character  is  valuable  beyond 
computation :  nothing  could  take  their  place,  nothing 
could  atone  for  their  loss. 

But  valuable  as  these  exercises  are — ^invaluable  as  they 
are — it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  not  one  of  them  has  for 
object  the  development  of  the  body,  or  even  the  giving 
to  it,  or  to  any  part  of  it,  health  or  strength  :  although 
all  of  them,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  undoubtedly 
have  this  eflFect,  it  is  indirectly  and  incidentally  only — 
the  skill,  the  art,  is  the  first  consideration.  And  in  this, 
as  purely  recreative  exercise,  lies  their  chief  value,  the 
forgetfiilness  of  self,  the  game  being  all-in-all. 

Out  of  this  great  good  there  arises,  I  will  not  say 
an  evil,  but  a  want,  a  defect.  The  parts  of  the  body 
which  have  to  execute  the  movements  of  such  exercises 
are  those  which  can  do  them  best,  not  those  which 
need  employment  most.  Use  gives  faicility  of  execution, 
and  £Eu^ility  of  execution  causes  frequency  of  practice; 
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because  we  all  like  to  do  that  which  we  can  do  well : 
and  thus  inevitably,  because  based  on  the  oirganic  law 
of  development  being  in  relation  to  activity  or  employ- 
ment, certain  parts  of  the  body  will  be  cultivated  and 
become  developed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  So 
eertain  is  this  the  case,  that  it  is  as  easy  to  tell  from 
the  general  development  of  any  youth  what  recreative 
exercise  he  has  practised  when  at  school,  as  it  is  to  tell 
from  the  conformation  of  the  chest  whether  a  man 
pulls  on  the  bow  or  the  stroke  side  of  his  College  boat, 
when  he  comes  to  the  University.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  lower  limbs  and  right  arm  have  the  lion's  share 
of  the  employment  or  exercise  in  almost  every  one  of 
our  recreative  exercises.  They  largely  employ  the  lower 
half  of  the  body,  and  where  the  upper  limbs  are  em- 
ployed, or  the  trunk,  it  is  almost  exclusively  the  right 
side^  These  distinctive  features  in  our  national  recre- 
ative exercises  have  the  inevitable  tendency  to  develope 
the  lower  half  of  the  body  to  the  neglect  of  the  upper  ; 
and  this  is  most  distinctly  apparent  to  every  eye ;  the 
lower  limbs  are  usually  large  and  not  infrequently 
massive,  while  the  upper  region  is  usually  small  and  not 

•  Thus  :— 
Football — i)ie  lower  limbs. 
Cricket — the  lower  limbs  do  the  hardest  work  of  the  game,  the  right 

arm  the  remainder. 
Rowings— the  lower  limbs  and  loin. 
Baoqnets,  Tennis,  Fives — ^the  lower  limbs.    Fives  is  played  with  both 

hands,  but  the  left  has  an  inferior  part. 
Fencing — ^the  lower  limbs  and  right  arm. 
Walking,  Bunning,  and  Leaping — the  lower  limbs. 
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infrequently  irregularly  and  imperfectly  developed,  nar- 
row^ flat,  and,  as  it  were,  compreBsible :  it  is,  in  very 
many  cases,  years  behind  the  lower  limbs  in  all  that 
constitutes  growth  and  development.  Indeed,  I  almost 
daily  find  in  my  professional  life  men  in  whom  this 
inharmonious  development  is  so  great,  that  the  upper 
limbs  and  upper  region  of  the  trunk,  and  the  lower 
region  and  lower  limbs,  scarcely  seem  to  be  the  halves 
of  the  same  individual.*  And  while  at  any  time, 
amongst  the  hundreds  of  men  and  boys  whom  I  have 
daily  under  my  care,  I  might  find  it  difficult  to  point  to 
one  in  whom  this  lower  half  was  really  feultily  grown, 
I  could  with  painM  facility  point  to  dozens  in  whom 
the  upper  was  distorted  from  its  proper  conformation'. 

Recreative  exercises  then,  from  their  very  nature,  are 
inadequate  to  produce  the  uniform  and  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  frame,  because  the  employment 
which  they  give  is  essentially  partial.  Where  the  ac- 
tivity is,  there  will  be  the  development ;  and  if  this 
principle  be  overlooked,  a  portion  of  the  body  only  wilt 
be  cultivated  and  the  neglected  portion  will  fall  far 
behind  the  others  in  strength,  in  activity,  in  dexterity, 
and  in  endurance,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  will  be 
less  abundantly  nourished. 

Recreative  exercise  in  sufficient  amount  is  usually  in 
itself  sufficient  to  maintain  health  and  strength  after 
growth  and  development  are  completed,  but  it  does 
not  meet  the  many  wants  of  the  rapidily-changing  and 

'  See  Appendix  A. 
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plastic  frames  of  youths  spending  a  large  portion  of  their 
time  in  the  constrained  positions  of  study;  taking  shape 
ahnost  day  by  day  from  day-to-day  occupations.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  a  system  of  Educational  Exercises.  It 
is  the  office,  as  it  is  entirely  within  the  reach,  of  sys- 
tematized exercise  to  modify  the  growth  and  distribute 
the  resources  of  the  body  so  that  each  particular  part 
shall  have  its  legitimate  share,  and  so  to  increase  these 
resources  that  each  part  of  the  growing  frame  shall 
have  its  wants  supplied. 

The  one  great  reason  why  systematized  exercise  is 
not  always  appreciated  or  recognized  is,  that  its  special 
nature  and  object,  its  susceptibility  of  gradation  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  individuals,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
difierent  structures  of  the  human  frame,  are  imperfectly 
miderstood.  Its  effects  upon  any  part  but  the  muscular 
system  are  seldom  taken  into  consideration;  its  vast 
influence  over  the  other  systems,  and  especially  on  the 
organs  employed  in  the  vital  processes  of  respiration, 
circulation  and  nutrition,  seldom  appreciated.  The  evils 
arising  from  this  imperfect  comprehension  of  an  agent 
80  important  to  the  healthy  growth  and  development 
of  the  young  are  manifold  and  increasing — ^increasing 
in  the  ratio  of  man's  intellectual  advancement ;  because 
so  long  as  it  is  believed  that  systematized  exercise  gives 
but  muscular  power,  gives  that  and  that  only,  few  of 
those  engaged  in  purely  intellectual  pursuits  would  care 
to  cultivate  it,  even  could  they  do  so  without  effort, 
and  fewer  still  would  give  to  it  that  effort  which  its 
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attainment  demands.  And  that  for  this  simple  reason, 
that  great  muscolMr  power  wonld  be  to  a  man  so 
situated  eomparatii^ly  without  yalue. 

But  if  it  can  be  proved  that  this  muscular  power  is 
but  one  result  of  systematized  exercise,  and  that  not 
its  highest — ^if  it  can  be  shown  that  properly-regulated 
exercise  can  be  brought  to  bear  directly  upon  the  other 
systems  of  the  body,  and  especially  upon  the  delicate 
and  important  structures  which  encase  and  contain 
the  vital  organs,  and  on  whose  &ir  and  full  develop- 
ment the  health  and  fimctional  ability  of  these  organs 
must  greatly  depend  through  life,  then  such  exercise 
takes  another  rank,  becomes  as  valuable  to  the  man 
who  works  with  his  brain  as  to  him  who  works  with 
his  hands,  and  will  be  sought  for  with  a  desire  propor- 
tionate to  his  intelligence,  because  it  will  enable  him 
to  prolong  and  sustain  his  labours  with  safety  to  him- 
self and  increased  value  to  his  fellow-men.  But  this 
culture  should  be  obtained  in  youth,  during  the  period 
of  the  body's  growth,  when  every  organ  and  every  limb 
and  every  tissue  and  every  bone  are  advancing  to  occupy 
their  ultimate  place  and  position — ^while  all  is  plastic 
and  moving,  changing  and  capable  of  being  changed. 
This  is  the  time  for  all  culture,  mental  and  physical, 
and  most  emphatically  so  for  the  latter. 

Get  the  strong  limbs  and  shapely  frame,  and  a  little, 
a  very  little,  will  keep  them  so ;  get  the  strong  heart 
and  ample  lungs  set  in  the  fair-proportioned  and  elastic 
chest,  and  a  little,  a  very  little,  will  keep  them  so — ^not 
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more  than  the  btudest  life  can  spare,  not  more  than  the 
gravest  mind  would  seek  for  mental  recreation  and  be- 
gnilement — ^a  daily  walk  or  ride,  an  occasional  break  into 
the  country  with  g^un  or  fishing-rod  or  alpenstock.  Bat 
if  these  are  no  more  than  safficient  for  the  healthy  and 
the  strong,  what  hope,  what  chance  remains  for  those 
who  have  been  allowed  to  grow  np  feeble  and  imperfectly 
developed  ?  How  can  they  expect  to  encounter  the  wear 
and  tear,  the  'jar  and  fret'  inevitable  in  the  path  of 
every  working  man  ? 

There  are  many  forms  of  mal-growth,  more  or  less 
g^ve,  to  be  seen  in  every  school,  all  demanding  recti- 
fication, all  susceptible  of  being  rectified  during  this 
period  of  life  by  systematized  exercise.  I  would  in- 
stance particularly  Pigeon-ir easily  or  uhdue  prominence 
of  the  breast-bone,  accompanied  usually  by  flatness  of 
the  ribs  of  the  upper  region  of  the  chest.  I  have  been 
able  to  trace  this  mal-formation  of  chest  to  several 
causes,  such  as  tight  clothing  during  infitncy  and  child- 
hood, and  in  many  instances  to  the  straining  coughs 
which  attend  what  are  fiuniliarly  called  children's  com- 
plaints, i.e.  Hooping  Cough,  Measles,  Dentition,  &c. 
Hollow^breaat^y  which  is  the  obverse  conformation  of 
Pigeon-breast^  in  front,  accompanied  usually  by  the  same 
flattening  of  the  ribs.  This  is  usually  produced  by 
causes  similar  to  the  preceding.  Drooping  shoulders  ^^ 
sufficiently  expressed  in  its  name,  and  produced  by 
shoulder-straps  or  any  arrangement  of  bands  or  bandages 

s  See  Appendix  A. 
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which  confined  the  action  of  the  shoulder-joint  in  child^ 
hood.  Stoojdngy  which  at  the  same  time  implies  such 
a  manner  of  carrying  the  head  and  neck  and  upper 
portion  of  the  trunk,  as  that  thej  are  not  in  a  line 
with  the  rest  of  the  column  of  the  body — ^the  chief  evil 
consequence  attending  the  position  being  the  depression 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  in  front.  With  these 
may  be  named  some  of  the  forms  of  Spinal  Curvature^, 
often  proximately  due  to  weakness  of  the  dorsal  muscles 
or  to  inordinate  and  unregulated  growth.  !]^pid  growth 
itself,  if  unattended  by  relative  development,  is  not 
only  in  itself  an  evil,  but  is  the  source  of  many  others. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  lad  at  school  grow* 
ing  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  the  year.  Now 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  smaller  of  these  numbers  is 
incompatible  with  fair  development  and  health;  the 
whole  resources  of  the  body  are  drawn  in  one  direction, 
furthering  one  process,  the  upward  growth  **.  Nay, 
when  this  process  is  extreme  it  will  be  seen  to  be  most 
intensified  up  the  centre  of  the  body,  an  idea  that 
might  seem  fancifrd  were  it  not  almost  daily  presented 
to  me  as  a  fact^. 

Another  feature  of  rapid  upward  growth  is  that  the 
chest  scarcely  expands  at  all  during  the  process.  It  will 
be  seen  to  run  up  from  the  waist  without  any  expansion 
whatever^,  while  the  shoulders  fold  round  to  the  front, 
and  the  head  stoops  forward  from  the  base  of  the 
column  of  the  neck ;  and  seldom  does  a  straight  spine 

^  See  Appendix  A.. 
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accompany  such  abnormal  growth,  I  have  known  the 
chest  actually  diminish  in  girth — grow  narrower  and 
narrower — ^as  if  it  were  tightened  up  by  the  extreme 
elongation  of  the  general  frame.  Now  the  reason  for 
these  displacements  is,  that  all  these  parts  are  held  in 
their  respective  places  by  certain  muscles  arranged  for 
this  purpose;  and  as  the  muscles  can  only  maintain 
their  contractile  power  by  frequent  and  varied  exercise, 
they  cannot  do  this  duty  if  they  are  denied  that  which 
is  necessary  to  their  functional  ability.  This  law,  which 
does  not  apply  to  these  parts  alone,  but  to  every  part 
of  the  body,  is  markedly  seen  in  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk.  Were  these  duly  exercised,  stooping  would  be 
impossible,  that  is,  continuous  stooping,  which  involves 
the  origin  of  many  evils  of  development.  Because,  if 
the  muscles  of  this  region  possessed  their  proper  degree 
of  power,  they  would  of  course  perform  adequately  their 
fimctions — and  one  of  these  is  to  keep  the  body  upright. 
It  is  as  useless  therefore  to  tell  a  boy  thus  imperfectly 
developed  'not  to  stoop*  as  to  forbid  him  to  cough 
when  he  has  a  eold,  or  to  limp  when  he  is  lame. 

Another  abnormal  form  of  growth,  but  much  less 
frequent,  is  the  opposite  to  the  foregoing — is  where  the 
frame  seems  stunted  from  its  natural  height.  This 
dwarfed  and  arrested  growth  will  be  found  to  have 
arisen  in  the  majority  of  cases  &om  some  cause  which 
interfered  with  the  proper  nutrition  of  the  general  sys- 
tem, and  it  in  consequence  may  be  inferred  that  any 
means  which  will  restore  this  condition  will  restore  the 
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naturally  attainable  capacity  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  the  frame,  so  far  as  this  may  yet  be  extended 
over  the  natural  period  of  growth  still  remaining  ^ 

Growing  to  one  side,  as  it  is  called,  is  another  form 
of  mal-growth  frequently  to  be  seen,  consisting  of  a 
disproportionate  development,  if  ifot  of  actual  elonga- 
tion of  one  side  of  the  body.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  tra<^  this  conformation  to  unusual  employment  of 
the  side  where  the  development  preponderates,  as  would 
be  expected;  where  I  find  this  conformation  it  is 
visually  with  boys  who  take  little  or  no  exercise. 
No  form  of  mal-growth  however  is  more  susceptible 
of  rectification  by  skilfiilly-administered  exercise.  Like 
all  departures  &om  normal  growth,  this  evil  extends 
beyond  itself  and  is  productive  of  other  evils.  Lateral 
spinal  curvature  is  one  of  its  frequent  results. 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  ,mal-growth  and  par- 
tial development,  all  open  to  the  curative  influence  of 
systematized  exercise,  to  be  seen  with  painful  frequency 
in  every  school,  less  striking  it  may  be,  but  all  of  im- 
portance, and  all  claiming  the  serious  attention  of  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  and  education  of  the 

<  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  came  under  my  observation  a  few 
years  ago.  A  youth  whose  growth  had  for  some  time  been  stationary 
at  the  height  of  5  ft.  af  in.,  suddenly  firom  the  practice  of  systema- 
tized exercise  began  to  grow  at  a  fair  and  regular  rate,  and  at  the 
age  of  21,  when  he  went  to  India,  his  height  was  5  ft.  6^  in.  An- 
other instance  is  that  of  a  school-boy  whose  growth  had  been  all 
but  arrested  from  a  severe  fall  in  childhood.  Almost  instantly 
systematized  exercise  started  his  latent  powers  of  growth,  and  in 
nine  months  he  had  grown  SJ-  in. 
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young.  In  partdal  development  alone — ^where  no  trace 
of  mal-growth  and  no  indication  of  mal-formation  exists 
— an  arg^timent  more  powerful  than  any  which  I  have 
advanced,  or  can  yet  advance,  exists  for  the  adoption 
of  a  clearly-defined  system  of  bodily  training  at  our 
large  Schools.  I  find  that  almost  every  youth  at  the 
time  of  passing  from  these  to  the  University  has,  as  it 
were,  a  considerable  amount  of  attainable  power  and 
material  capacity  undeveloped ;  his  body,  or  rather  a 
portion  of  it,  is  in  arrears  in  this  respect  J,  and  as  arrears 
and  as  a  recoverable  debt  the  youth  may  fidrly  view 
it^.  A  large  instalment  of  it  he  may  obtain  almost 
immediately.  I  find  that  during  the  first  Term  (two 
months),  with  properly-administered  systematized  exer- 
cise, the  chest  will  expand,  under  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances, two  inches,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances 
I  have  known  it  reach  double  that  amount.  The 
general  rule  also  is  that  where  the  chest  has  been  neg- 
lected and  is  consequently  in  arrears  in  development, 
the  arms  and  shoulders  wiU  have  shared  the  neglect 
and  so  of  course  show  a  proportionate  want  of  develop- 
ment. And  these,  as  they  share  in  all  the  work  of  the 
chest — ^are  in  fact  the  medium  through  which  the  chest 
receives  almost  all  its  exercise — share  in  the  gain  pro- 
portionately. Now  had  these  parts  received  an  adequate 
share  of  employment  up  to  this  time  this  sudden  de- 
velopment would  be  impossible  ;  and  it  must  have  been 
arrears   of  expansion,   otherwise  the  rate   of  increase 

i  See  Appendix  G.  ^  See  Appendix  D. 
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would  be  sustained  affcer  the  first  Term,  which  is  not 
the  ease. 

But  it  is  not  only,  or  even  chiefly,  for  the  faultily- 
grown,  the  imperfectly-developed,  and  the  weak — al- 
though to  these  it  is  a  necessity,  a  necessity  if  they  are 
ever  to  be  strong — ^that  I  plead  for  the  regular  adoption 
of  a  system  of  educational  bodily  exercise  in  our  Schools. 
What  should  we  think  of  that  schoolmaster,  who, 
because  a  boy  was  apt  and  capable,  and  for  his 
years  well-instructed,  would  therefore  and  thencefor- 
ward leave  him  to  his  own  resources  and  inclinations? 
Yet  in  truth  similar  are  the  reasons  we  constantly  hear 
adduced  when  physical  culture  is  mentioned.  We  hear 
men  say,  'All  exercise  should  be  free,  should  be  voluntary, 
should  be  left  entirely  to  a  boy's  own  choice,  inclina- 
tions, and  disposition.'  Do  we  leave  him  the  same  licence 
with  the  other  agents  of  health  ?  his  diet,  for  instance, 
or  his  hours  of  rest  or  of  study  ?  Yet  none  of  these  are 
more  important  to  his  welfare  and  wellbeing,  present 
and  future,  than  exercised  Whatever  may  be  the 
developed  capacity  of  the  untrained  body,  it  is  as  far 
from  the  symmetry  and  strength  to  which  it  may  attain 

^  In  fact  there  are  many  boys,  more  than  one  inexperienced  in  snch 
points  would  easily  believe,  who  if  left  to  their  own  inclinations  take 
no  exercise  at  all,  or  take  it  so  listlessly  that  the  results  are  nil.  Yet 
these  are  the  very  boys  that  need  exercise  the  most  of  all,  and  their 
reluctance  to  enter  upon  it,  and  feebleness  and  awkwardness  in  pur- 
suing it,  are  the  strongest  proof  of  their  great  need  of  it,  the  strongest 
proof  that  as  boys  they  are  not  living  boys*  lives — and  the  boy's  life 
leads  to  the  man's. 
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with  proper  culture,  as  is  the  clever  but  self-taught  man 
&om  what  he  would  have  been  with  thorough  educa- 
tional training.  Certain  points  in  his  character  stand 
out  large  and  prominent,  powerful  in  a  given  line  of 
action,  but  others  are  dwarfed  and  stunted,  and  show 
the  more  meanly  from  the  prominence  of  others.  So 
it  is  with  physical  development  and  with  physical  cul- 
ture: the  assiduous  and  exclusive  application  to  a 
favourite  exercise  will  strengthen  and  develope  the  parts 
engaged  in  its  practice,  but  this  presupposes  the  neg- 
lect of  the  remainder,  and  the  result  in  both  cases,  the 
m,ental  and  the  physical,  will  be  the  same — inharmo- 
niousness,  incompleteness. 

It  might  be  a  task  not  unworthy  the  attention  of 
medical  men  to  enquire  if  this  partial  and  inharmonious 
condition  of  bodily  development  is  not  the  cause  of 
many  forms  of  debility  and  also  of  some  of  the  active 
ailments  of  Ufe— the  origin  of  the  phrase,  so  pregnant 
with  meaning,  though  happily  not  of  Uteral  accuracy, 
that '  every  man  has  his  weak  part.'  Indeed,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  consider  the  man  whose  frame  is  generally 
and  uniformly  weak,  safer  than  he  whose  frame  is  par- 
tially and  locally  strong,  because  the  natural  tendency 
is  to  gauge  and  estimate  the  general  strength  by  the 
power  of  the  strongest  part.  And  just  as  the  strength 
of  a  rope  or  chain  is  but  equal  to  its  weakest  part,  and 
just  as  the  dependence  will  be  on  the  general  strength 
of  the  rope  or  chain,  and  its  weak  point  be  unnoted 
until  its. failure,  so  will  the  voice  of  the  weak  part  of  the 
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human  body  be  silenced  by  the  general  claims  of  the 
rest  nntil  the  time  of  exposure  and  trial. 

That  special  provision  has  not  been  made  at  our 
Public  Schools  for  the  fiill  physical  training  of  youths 
has  arisen  from  no  carelessness  or  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  earnest-minded  men  conducting  them,  but  simply 
because  it  has  not  hitherto  been  reoognized  as  a  want — 
as  a  thing  to  be  taught  or  directed  or  supervised.  The 
very  phrase  recreative  explains  the  whole  extent  of  the 
want  as  at  present  comprehended,  and  the  provision 
made  to  meet  the  want;  but  to  the  extent  of  this 
recognition  it  has  been  met  at  the  Public  Schools  at  any 
rate  with  a  completeness  which  leaves  little  to  be  de- 
sired, and  schoolmasters  generally  know  from  the  best 
of  all  sources,  practical  experience,  that  unless  boys 
have  ample  play-time  and  play-space  the  tone  and 
energy  of  mind  and  body  sink,  and  the  school-work 
suffers ;  and  therefore  an  ample  playground  and  a  fair 
allowance  of  play  hours,  for  such  as  will  avail  themselves 
of  them,  are  held  as  important  as  a  commodious  school- 
room or  a  well-supplied  table. 

England  may  well  be  proud  of  her  Public  Schools, 
for  no  other  country  has  anything  comparable  with 
them,  indeed  has  neither  the  schools  nor  the  scholars, 
nor  the  families  nor  the  firesides  from  which  the  scholars 
are  drawn.  For  we  must  go  far  back — ^&r  as  the 
home-habits  and  home-teaching  of  ancestors  in  for- 
gotten generations — ^if  we  would  get  at  the  origin  of 
character.     Out  of  England  we  never  find  boys,  only 
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little  men,  embryo  soldiers,  lawyers,  and  doctors,  with 
the  specialities  of  their  avocations  sprouting  upon  them ; 
and  their  schools  have  nothing  in  common  with  oars, 
present  no  point  of  resemblance.  The  Public  Schools 
of  England  are  to  it  what  the  heart  is  to  the  human 
body — ^the  centre  and  source  of  its  vitality  and  power, 
the  spot  through  which  its  life-blood  flows,  from  which 
is  distributed  to  every  spot,  near  or  far,  the  young, 
fresh,  bright  stream  to  strengthen,  to  revivify,  and 
to  renew. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  necessity  of  providing  a  regular  system  of  physical 
education  in  connection  with  the  purely  mental  culture 
of  schools,  because  it  is  at  this  period  of  life,  and  it  is 
under  a  school  regime  that  it  is  most  needed,  and 
would  most  powerfully  influence  health  and  strength, 
present  and  future.  And  I  have  spoken  thus  strongly 
of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  error  and  the  danger  of 
exclusive  or  undue  culture  either  of  mind  or  body, 
because  it  is  at  this  period  of  life,  and  it  is  under  such 
circumstances,  that  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  im« 
pressions  are  received  and  the  most  enduring  tastes  and 
habits  acquired ;  habits  and  tastes  that  will  almost 
inevitably  be  carried  into  succeeding  stages  of  life,  and 
be  intensified  at  every  stage.  In  the  University  this 
is  markedly  the  case ;  here  the  youth  who  at  school 
devoted  his  time  and  his  thoughts  exclusively  to  study, 
leads  an  existence  still  more  artificial,  now  become  to 
him  almost  a  natural  one,  for  the  law  of  adaptability 
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smooths  down  many  things  that  are  irksome  when 
first  essayed.  Being  now  &ee,  or  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, having  now  none  to  over-rule  and  few  to  advise, 
he  follows  his  own  inclinations,  and  this  the  more 
keenly  that  these  are  the  same  which  have  already 
guided  him  to  distinction.  He  came  up  with  a  school 
reputation  for  ability,  and  this  must  be  preserved,  must 
be  confirmed  and  extended,  for  school-honours  are  not 
the  fee,  only  the  earnest-money  of  the  bargain  yet  to 
be  fulfilled ;  its  eclat  is  only  the  god-speed  encourage- 
ment at  a  hopeful  starting,  not  the  congratulatory  cheer 
at  triumph  gained.  And  no  one  knows  this  better 
than  the  youth  himself,  and  better  than  himself  no 
one  knows  that  not  by  talents  alone,  not  by  genius 
alone,  was  he  enabled  to  plant  his  foot  on  the  vantage- 
ground  which  he  occupies,  not  by  these,  but  by  labour ; 
and  knowing  this  he  believes  that  what  he  thought  ne- 
cessary before  to  win,  is  no  less  necessary  now  to  keep  ; 
so  the  old  rule  of  exclusive  brain-work  is  re-begun. 
All  the  early  day  he  reads ;  only  in  the  afternoon  does 
he  go  outside  the  College  walls,  and  then  only  for  a 
hurried,  feverish  walk — ^a  very  nightmare  counterfeit  of 
true  exercise  to  the  wants  of  a  frame  like  his.  His 
lamp  is  lit  at  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  scarcely  ex- 
tinguished at  its  rising.  Does  he  never  think  when 
the  wick  is  burned  down  and  the  oil  is  consumed,  when 
the  one  is  renewed  and  the  other  is  replenished,  does 
he  never  think,  I  wonder,  as  he  sits  with  the  wet 
towel    round  his    forehead  and    sips    his    green   tea, 
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stimulating  and  urging  the  weary  brain  to  greater 
effort,  that  the  lamp  of  life  within  Aim  needs  trimming 
and  renewing? 

What  is  the  other  extreme?  for  we  read  in  the 
evidence  laid  before  the  Public  School  Commissioners 
that  boys  who  expect  to  excel  at  cricket  must  spend 
seven  hours  a  day  in  the  cricket-field.  *  My  boy  shall 
cultivate  his  bod^,'  Parents  may  have  their  wishes 
in  this  direction  carried  further  than  they  anticipated. 
'My  son  spends  his  days  on  the  river/  writes  one  to 
me,  a  clergyman  with  his  quiver  well  filled,  '  his  sue-  , 
cess  in  life  depends  on  his  success  at  Oxford,  and 
I  tremble  as  the  time  approaches  for  him  to  go  into 
the  Schools.' 

These  are  two  extremes,  but  they  divide  not  the 
University  between  them.  The  devoted  bookworm  and 
the  devoted  athlete  are  equally  removed  from  another 
class — a  fast  diminishing  one  let  it  be  thankfully  re- 
corded— a  class  which  cultivates  neither  mind  nor  body, 
with  whom  the  day  is  frittered  away  and  the  night 
dissipated,  with  whom  time  passes  without  purpose,  or 
profit,  or  pleasure ; — at  least  such  purpose  as  a  man 
should  deign  to  pursue,  and  such  pleasures  as  he  should 
condescend  to  accept.  Nothing  now,  leading  to  nothing 
hereafter  ;  the  mental  advantage  nothing,  the  physical 
advantage  something  less  than  nothing.  *Why  cum- 
bereth  he  the  ground?'  Year  by  year,  term  by  term, 
this  class  is  diminishing.  Year  by  year,  term  by  term, 
its  antithesis  is  increasing,  the  true  class,  the  true  men, 
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the  men  well  worth  devoting  life  to  form,  the  class 
well  worth  devoting  life  to  increase.     For  as  the  book- 
worm had  his  antithesis  in  the  enthusiast  athlete,  so 
has  the  idler  his  in  another  type,  in  the  man  who  feels 
that  he  is  a,  man,  a  man  with  a  body  as  well  as  a  brain, 
muscles  as  well  as  nerves,  and  who  has  no  intention 
of  sacrificing   either  to   the   other,  or   either   for   the 
other,  even  if  such  immolation  could  be  to  its  advan- 
tage.    But  he  knows  to  the  contrary,  he  feels  to  the 
contrary.     He  feels  and  knows  that  by  friendly  rivalry 
and  interchange  of  labour  and  of  rest  both  are  bene- 
fited;  that  each  may  be  fully  cultivated  without  in- 
fringement of  the    privileges    of  its   companion,   but 
rather  to  their  mutual  gain  and  well-being.     Therefore 
he  has  no  intention  to  hazard  brain-fever  or  break-down 
of  any  kind  from  reckless  mental  efibrt,  just  as  he  has 
no  intention  to  subject  himself  to  the  ignominy  of  a 
possible  failure  in  the  Schools.     He   has   no  fiiith  in 
delaying  until  the  last  minute  and  then  as  the  phrase 
goes   '  reading  his  head   off,'      He   has   still    less    in 
'passing  by  dint  of  good  luck.'     And  he  has  least  of 
all  in  trusting  to  *  natural  sharpness'  which  on  mythical 
occasions  is  reputed  to  have  ^floored  the  Examiners.' 
He  knows  that  there  is  a  given  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  in  a  given  time,  and  he  knows  he  can  do  it 
if  he  begins  at  once,  and  with  regulated  efibrt  works 
steadily  on  to  the  end.      And  this  he  means  to  do, 
and  this  he  does. 

I  select  for  illustration  the  Universities  thus  specially, 
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as  they  are  perhaps  more  distinctly  an  extension  of 
school-life  than  the  early  stages  of  any  of  the  pro- 
fessions or  callings  which  imply  intellectual  labonr  for 
actnal  employment ;  and  because  it  is  there  I  have  been 
able  to  test  by  practical  observation,  over  a  very  long 
period,  the  opinions  I  now  venture  to  advance.  A 
complete  change  in  a  boy's  habits  we  occasionally  see, 
an  utter  reversal  of  all  antecedent  tastes  we  some- 
times hear  of,  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
school-habits  and  school-tastes  become  consolidated  and 
confirmed  into  traits  distinguishing  more  advanced  life. 
In  more  senses  than  one  'the  boy  is  father  to  the 
man.' 

In  the  second  stage,  the  one  immediately  succeeding 
school-life,  while  the  upward  growth,  although  nearly 
at  its  close,  is  still  going  on,  an  amount  of  benefit, 
second  only  to  that  obtainable  in  boyhood,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  regular  practice  of  systematized  exer- 
cise. It  matters  not  whether  the  youth  be  reading  for 
a  University  degree,  or  has  passed  at  once  to  his  future 
profession,  his  frame  is  still  growing,  still  changing, 
still  pliant,  still  impressionable,  still  liable  to  be  checked 
in  its  natural  development,  and  stunted  or  turned  aside 
from  its  true  proportions,  by  inactive,  sedentary,  or  ex- 
clusively mental  pursuits,  and  still  capable  of  having 
growth  and  development  powerfully  stimulated,  and  still 
susceptible  of  being  rapidly  advanced  healthward  by 
systematized  exercise. 

As  life  advances,  and  as  the  frame  becomes  mature 
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with  all  its  structures  complete  and  consolidated,  sus- 
ceptibility of  material  change  diminishes,  and  actual 
gain  in  bodily  power  is  comparatively  uncertain  and 
slow"*.  But  there  is  no  period  of  active  life  in  which 
a  man  may  not  profit  by  systematized  exercise  if  judi- 
ciously pursued ;  only  let  him  use  the  same  discretion 
in  this  as  he  would  in  practising  any  exercise  of  any 
other  kind,  abiding  by  the  simple  movements  of  the 
earlier  courses,  and  leaving  to  lither  limbs  and  more 
elastic  &ames  those  where  the  demand  for  effort  is 
sudden  or  great  ^  And  let  him  not  be  disappointed  if 
his  progress  is  slow,  or  discouraged  if  he  sees  younger 
men  passing  him  on  the  road  ;  he  must  remember  that 
he  starts  late  and  it  is  with  him  at  best  the  alternative 
of  *  better  late  than  never ;'  but  late  is  late  and  implies 
disadvantage  ;  he  is  trying  to  do,  as  well  as  he  can,  what 
could  only  have  been  done  perfectly  in  its  proper  season, 

™  It  is  however  a  noteworihy  fact,  and  one  showing  with  rather 
startling  emphasis  the  truth  of  the  adage,  that  'every  rule  has  its 
exception/  that  of  the  first  five  hundred  names  on  the  book  of  the 
Oxford  Gymnasium  the  greatest  increase  in  development  is  made  by 
a  man  in  his  thirty-sixth  year. 

Age.        Height.    Weight.       Chert,  j^       J^W^r 
Yn.         ft.  in.         st  lbs.  in.        in.  in. 

Oct.  aand,  1862.  35  5  8f  90  3a  9  io| 
Dec.  a  1st,  i86a.  „  5  8|  9  13  36}  loj  11^ 
n  The  first  course  of  the  system  may  be  freely  and  almost  uncon- 
ditionally recommended  to  men  throughout  what  may  be  called  middle 
life ;  care  being  taken  to  use  a  bell  and  bar  well  within  the  physical 
capacity.  The  best  time  for  this  practice  is  in  the  early  morning, 
immediately  after  the  bath,  and  when  regularly  taken  it  need  not 
extend  over  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
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and  that  has  passed  away.  The  educational  time  of  mind 
and  body  is  the  same,  the  grcymng  time  ;  but  just  as  we 
see  men  whose  opportunities  of  mental  culture  in  early 
life  have  been  small  or  neglected,  in  a  measure  retrieve 
the  loss  by  later  efforts,  so  may  the  neglected  culture 
of  the  body  also  be  retrieved  by  after  endeavours,  if 
judiciously  and  perseveringly  made. 

A  most  important  principle  in  Exercise,  and  one 
which  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  is,  that  it  should 
be  regulated  by  individual  fitness,  for  the  exercise  that 
scarcely  amounts  to  exertion  in  one  person  will  be  in- 
jurious and  dangerous  to  another  °.  And  not  only  is 
this  inequality  observable  among  different  individuals, 
but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  same  individual  may 
have  parts  of  his  .  body  possessing  special  power  or 
presenting  special  weakness.  A  man  may  have  limbs 
capable  of  transporting  him  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
an  hour  throughout  the  day,  and  for  many  days  in 
succession,  but  with  heart  or  lungs  all  unequal  to  the 
effort.  Or  he  may  have  an  organization  so  frail,  and 
a  temperament  so  susceptible  to  stimulation  or  excite- 
ment, that  the  one  is  an  abiding  danger  to  the  other. 

*  A  painful  instance  of  this  nature  was  brought  before  me  some 
time  ago.  A  man  boasted  to  me  that  he  and  his  son — the  father  a  strong 
hardy  man,  the  son  a  lanky  and  loose  grown  lad  of  thirteen  years — 
had  jost  walked  from  London  to  Oxford  in  one  day' — a  distance  of 
nearly  sixty  miles.  Before  the  year  was  out  they  made  another 
joomey  together — a  short  one  this  time — the  son  carried  before, 
the  father,  broken-hearted,  following.  The  boy  had  never  recovered 
from  the  exhaustion  of  that  day.  * 
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It  is  eveiy  man's  daiy  therefore  (nor  is  it  a  veiy 
hard  one)  to  endeavoar  to  aaoertain  the  natore  and 
extent  of  his  physdcal  resooroes  for  his  guidance  at  ail 
times,  bat  espedaUy  when  oontemplatiiig  any  specuil 
and  exceptional  exertion.    And  it  is  from  the  non- 
observance  of  this  principle  that  we  hear  so  frequently 
of  accidents  and  cases  of  serious  indisposition  after  un- 
wonted physical  effort.     If  any  one  whose  habits   of 
life   have  been  of  a  comparatively  sedentary  nature, 
suddenly,  and  without  any  preKminaiy  preparation,  re- 
solves to  change  these  habits  for  active  ones,  he  will  un- 
questionably  derive  harm  from  sach  an  attempt,  simply 
because,  in  doing  so,  he  is  infringing  those  principles 
which  alone  can  make  it  useM.     Thus,  if  he  attempts 
an  exercise  which  is  suited  to  one  whose  frame,  from 
regular  and  continuous  practice,  is  capable  of  perform- 
ing it  without  fatigue ;   if  he  makes  a  demand  upon 
his  heart  and  lungs  that  is  beyond  their  power  to 
sustain,  because  he  sees  another  man  make  the  same 
requisition  upon  Ais  well-trained  organs  of  respiration 
and  circulation ;  or  if  he  selects  a  certain  time  of  the 
day  for  exercise  because  it  best  suits  his  business  ar- 
rangements,  although    his   brain   may  be   weary,   his 
mental  energies  exhausted,  and  his  bodily  energies  de- 
pressed,  how   can   aught  but   disappointment  be   the 
result  ?    The  stomach  when  enfeebled  by  fasting  cannot 
all  at  once  digest  a  copious  meal ;  the  lungs  weakened 
by  illness  and  in-door  confinement  cannot  breathe  all 
at  once  the  external  air;  the  mind  depressed  by  grief 
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cannot  all  at  once  be  trusted  with  the  full  tale  of  glad 
tidings.  Yet  a  man  does  not  hesitate  to  change  the 
habits  of  every  organ  of  his  body  as  hastily  as  he  wonld 
change  an  ordinary  garment,  and  then  to  express  sur- 
prise and  disappointment  if  benefit  be  not  the  result 
of  the  change. 

The   infringement  of  this  principle,  that  ^Exercise 
should  be  regulated  by  individual  fitness,  that  it  should 
be  approached  gradually  and  increased  only  with  increas- 
ing strength,'  has  been  the  cause  of  much  perplexity 
and  suffering.     Scarcely  a  summer  passes  without  our 
attention  being  drawn  to  some  victim  of  its  transgres- 
sion— some   one  who  has   escaped  suddenly  from  his 
desk  or  study,  and,  without  preparation,  or  gradation, 
or  precaution  of  any  kind  or  degree,  has  betaken  himself 
to  mountain-climbing,  shooting,  boating,  or  some  other 
exciting   pursuit,  to  break  down  in  the  effort,  or  to 
struggle  through  it  and  sink  down  for  many  a  month 
and  day  after  it,  his  powers  overtasked,  his  energies  ex- 
hausted.    Now  for  the  brain-tired,  city-worn,  business- 
weary  man,  these  are  the  pursuits  which  he  would  do 
best  to  follow,  and  these  are  the  scenes  among  which  he 
would  do  most  wisely  to  mingle,  did  he  do  so  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  by  which  health  and  strength  are  maintained. 

This  is  however  the  abuse,  not  the  use  of  a  valuable 
custom  which  is  yearly  extending,  and  extending  too 
among  ^he  very  men  who  need  it  most  and  to  whom 
it  will  yield  the  most  immediate  and  lasting  benefit ; 
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a  oustom  which  if  adopted  judiciously  will  give  a  health- 
M  fillip  to  the  flagging  energies  of  both  mind  and 
body.  We  call  it  *  change  of  air/  and  the  term  is  just 
as  good  as  any  other,  but  it  very  imperfectly  expresses 
the  extent  of  the  change,  for  it  is  change  of  everything 
— everything  we  see  or  hear,  taste,  touch,  or  look  at, 
person,  place,  or  things-change  of  everything  we  under- 
take,  undergo,  and  (probably)  understand. 

But  even  when  these  holiday-breaks  are  made  most 
sensibly  they  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  all-in-all  of 
the  exercise  to  be  taken.  A  man  cannot  in  a  week  or 
two  eat  sufficient  food  to  supply  the  demands  of  ap- 
petite for  a  whole  year,  neither  can  he  take  sufficient 
exercise  to  keep  his  body  in  health  throughout  the  four 
seasons  in  a  summer's  ramble.  These  mountain  ex- 
cursions or  sea-side  sojourns  must  be  in  addition  to, 
and  involving  no  curtailment  of,  the  daily  walk  to  or 
from  business,  the  daily  ride  to  or  from  somewhere, 
or  the  daily  employment  with  or  at  something;  a 
something  which  will  in  its  doing  quicken  the  pulse 
and  augment  the  breathing,  and,  if  possible,  bring  the 
perspiration  to  the  forehead. 

Exercise  may  be  fsivourably  connected  with  other 
agents  of  health,  such  as  bathing,  in  the  practice  of 
swimming ;  and  with  fresh  air  in  country  ride  or  ram- 
ble. To  men  living  in  larg^  cities — ^the  men  of  course 
whose  need  of  exercise  is  the  greatest — ^it  seems  but 
a  tantalization  to  recommend  a  country  ramble ;  but 
there  are  a  great  many  men  pining  for  want  of  proper 
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exercise  who  do  not  live  in  large  cities,  and  there  are 
a  great  many  others  who  spend  but  a  portion  of  their 
time  there,  with  whom  an  occasional  break  along  the 
green  lanes  in  the  saddle,  or  across  the  meadows  on 
foot,  would  be  a  matter  of  easy  accomplishment.  Men  do 
not  know  what  they  possess  in  these  cross-country  bye- 
ways,  and  in  the  power  of  traversing  them  on  foot — 
the  pleasure,  the  profit  of  walking — the  first  exercise 
enjoyed  in  life,  the  last  that  is  freely  taken.  But  a 
walk  to  be  a  real  enjoyable  exercise  must  be  a  country 
walk,  a  country  ramble  in  fact — the  antithesis  to 
the  *  constitutional '  of  a  measured  mile  of  way  on 
the  dusty  road— going  where  fancy  prompts  and  in- 
clination leads,  forgetting  alike  past  mental  labour  and 
present  physical  efibrt  in  the  successively  recurring 
objects  of  interest  that  will  rise  at  every  turn  of  the 
path.  The  country  walk  is  an  exercise  entirely  our 
own — purely  English — originating  doubtless  in  many 
favourably  concurring  circumstances,  mental  and  mate- 
rial; such  as  love  of  country-life  and  country-scenes, 
of  natural  objects  in  their  natural  places  and  in  their 
natural  aspects,  and  also  from  that  blending  of  the 
thoughtfid  with  the  practical  elements  of  character 
which  is  peculiar  to  our  own  race;  and  doubtless  also 
to  the  facilities  presented  for  indulging  in  bye-path 
pedestrian  peregrinations.  I  have  wandered  on  foot 
through  many  a  land  but  have  never  seen  these  dear 
old  stile-paths  in  any  but  our  own,  nor  have  I  ever  met 
abroad  the  man  who  cared  for  them,  or  could  compre* 
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hend  any  pleasure  in  this  source  and  this  scene  of  exer- 
cise. The  country  walk  is  good  for  both  mind  and 
body,  clearing  the  brain,  and  quickening  the  pulse  by 
the  same  means.  If  a  man  wanted  an  aid  to  thought, 
a  help  to  enable  him  to  look  all  round  a  point  difficult 
of  access,  and  at  the  same  time  find  the  antidote  to  close 
mental  application,  I  would  say,  ^  Vault  the  first  stile 
in  the  first  meadow  and  let  your  mind  track  out  the 
windings  of  the  way  of  your  subject  of  thought,  even 
as  your  undirected  feet  might  track  out  the  windings 
of  the  unsurveyed  path  on  the  greensward — through 
meadow  and  field,  through  coppice  or  common,  by 
river-side  or  plantation-row — the  villager's  right  of  way, 
secured  to  him  by  right  of  immemorial  usage.'  For 
the  young  and  for  the  middles-aged,  for  the  one  as  a 
change  &om  his  more  energetic  and  concentrated  physical 
exertions,  for  the  other  as  a  means  of  bodily  exercise 
and  mental  beguilement,  I  know  no  better  recreation. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  irregular  and  indiscreet  yield- 
ings  to  the  natural  instinct  for  physical,  exertion  which 
is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  nature — subdued,  it 
may  be,  but  not  dead — and  waking  up  and  assert- 
ing their  claims  on  every  favourable  occasion;  but 
the  evils  which  come  &om  these  are  not  so  great  or 
so  startling  in  their  results,  nor  do  they  seem  so 
blameable  a  transgression,  as  when  these  instinctive 
cravings  are  blindly  and  persistently  ignored.  How 
many,  how  marked  and  how  painful,  are  the  proofs 
of  this,  daily  recurring.     How  many  gifted  men  have 
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broken  down  and  are  daily  breaking  down  with  their 
life's  work  only  half  done,  when  they  might,  humanly 
speaking,  have  completed  it  with  ease  and  saecess,  had 
they  not  canied  it  on  in  utter  disregard  of  the  fact 
that  to  ensure  health  of  mind  they  must  possess  health 
of  body,  and  at  the  same  time  set  at  naught  the  laws 
which  the  Creator  of  each  has  made  the  conditions  of 
its  healthful  existence. 

I  do  not  need  here  to  quote  from  the  long  list  of 
men  of  every  rank  and  profession  whose  useful  and 
valuable  careers  have  been  brought  to  an  untimely  close 
by  death,  or  more  often,  and  perhaps  more  sadly  still, 
by  the  permanent  ill-health  which  baffles  all  medical 
skill  and  science.  Numerous  are  the  instances  which 
have  fallen  under  my  own  notice  of  individuals  who 
have  thus  fallen  victims  to  their  own  shortsightedness. 
One  of  them,  long  famous  in  the  scientific  world,  abso-* 
lutely  refused  to  g^ve  his  mind  the  intervals  of  repose 
which  were  seen  to  be  essential  by  all  who  were  capable 
of  judging.  *  The  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work'  was  his  answer  when  urged  to  give  his  physical 
condition  some  attention ;  and  the  night  did  indeed 
come:  but  his  working  day  might,  and  would  in  all 
human  probability,  have  been  very  considerably  pro- 
longed had  he  been  less  blind  to  the  laws  of  his 
existence ;  for  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in 
the  mental  night  of  second  childhood. 

All  this,  however,  it  will  be  seen,  only  points  the 
more  emphatically  to  the  necessity  of  a  regular  system 
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of  physical  training  at  the  proper  time,  that  time 
being  the  period  of  the  body's  growth  and  develop- 
ment. And  here  I  would  call  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  principle  has  been  comprehended 
and  observed  in  the  Army,  where  the  efforts  of  the 
authorities  have  been  mainly  directed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  at  the  depots,  where  the  raw 
country  lads  come  in  from  the  recruiting  districts. 
It  is  not  more  directly  valuable  to  the  soldier  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  than  to  those  who  are  preparing 
for  no  less  arduous  although  very  different  duties  in 
the  campaign  of  intellectual  life. 

And  there  is  yet  a  third  direction  in  which  it  should 
be  carried  ;  there  is  yet  a  third  class  to  whom  it  would 
be  a  boon  of  the  greatest  value ;  to  men  in  offices,  and 
warehouses,  and  shops ;  men  whose  school-life  termi- 
nated in  boyhood,  and  with  whose  school-life  were  re- 
linquished or  lost  the  habits  and  the  opportunities 
which  are  essential  to  full  bodily  vigour,  and  who  in 
their  business  avocations  obtaiu  little  or  no  physical 
employment  of  a  health-giving  or  invigorating  kind; 
men  who  spend  the  whole  day,  and,  it  may  be  said, 
every  day  throughout  the  year  in  the  same  round  of 
occupations,  and  to  whom  not  even  the  once-a-year 
holiday  of  a  week  or  two  in  summer  is  allowed.  To 
men  thus  employed  systematized  exercise  conducted  on 
a  rational  system  would  be  of  incalculable  value. 

Gymnasia  organized  for  the  use  of  this  class  of 
learners,  however,   would  have   special    difficulties  to 
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encounter,  for  here  would  be  absent  the  control  which 
would  be  available  in  school  gymnasia,  and  the  habitual 
discipline  observed  in  military  ones.  For  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  always  to  be  found, 
in  every  group  of  men  or  boys,  some  who  are.  more 
eager  for  momentary  distinction  than  for  permanent 
improvement ;  always  some  whose  eflTorts,  if  not  judi- 
ciously controlled,  would  be  determined  by  susceptibility 
to  excitement  rather  than  by  bodily  power;  and  where 
the  attendance  would  be  entirely  voluntary,  the  ma- 
nagement of  such  learners  becomes  doubly  difficult. 
Indeed  there  is  but  one  means  of  obviating  such  dif- 
ficulty, and  that  is  by  a  system  where  the  exercises  are 
carefully  graduated  and  strictly  progressive  ;  where  every 
man,  weak  or  strong,  would  work  within  the  actual 
circuit  of  his  own  capacity.  Another  difficulty  with, 
or  rather  drawback  to  these  Gymnasia  is,  that  the  time 
available  for  recreation  with  men  engaged  in  business 
is  almost  limited  to  the  evening,  the  time  least  de- 
sirable for  exercise,  for  then  the  bodily  energies  have 
become  depressed,  and  the  mental  Acuities  subdued — 
the  time  and  the  condition  when  the  mind  is  least  able 
to  stimulate  the  physical  e£Port,  and  when  physical 
effort  reacts  least  favourably  on  the  mind.  But  this 
is  a  difficulty  that  in  a  measure  is  already  passing; 
social  changes  are  from  year  to  year  taking  place  which 
are  rendering  the  continuous  hours  of  labour  in  many 
occupations  less  severe  and  less  prolonged.  Employers^ 
it  is  found,  have  not  been  ruined,  as  was  sagely  anti- 
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cipated,  by  the  early  closing  of  offices  and  shops,  and 
the  Saturday  half-holiday  has  neither  undermined  the 
morals  nor  ruined  the  constitutions  of  those  to  whom 
it  has  been  extended. 

And  here  again  the  educational  aspect  of  system- 
atized exercise  assumes  its  true  importance ;  an  im« 
portance  resting  not  only  on  the  stronger  frames  and 
greater  energies  with  which  it  would  endow  every  man 
—a  priceless  capital  to  carry  into  his  avocations— but 
also  on  the  bias,  the  taste,  and  the  inclination  which 
it  would  g^ve  in  adult  life,  prompting  to  the  employ- 
ment of  leisure  in  healthful  and  manly  recreation. 

At  the  very  outset,  however,  I  perceived  that  there 
were  two  distinct  directions  in  which  a  rational  system 
of  bodily  training  might  be  carried  with  special  ad- 
vantage. In  the  Army,  because  bodily  power,  hardi- 
hood, and  activity  are  the  very  essence  of  the  soldier's 
life ;  and  in  our  Schools,  because,  as  I  have  already 
tried  to  show,  tAat  is  the  time  and  tAere  the  regime 
which  present  the  greatest  facilities  for  bodily  culture. 

It  needs  but  a  glance  to  see  that  the  men  who  fill 
the  ranks  of  our  Army  are  drawn  from  almost  every 
species  of  trade,  occupation,  and  calling,  and  embrace 
almost  every  grade  of  physical  power ;  massive^  powerful 
men  from  the  &rm,  the  quarry,  the  forge,  the  ware- 
house, and  the  wharf;  and  slight,  half-formed,  half- 
fed  youths  from  the  factory,  the  shop-counter,  the 
desk,  and  from  the  innumerable  petty  trades  in  which 
men   find  employment  in   closely  populated  districts. 
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I  believe  it  may  be  roundly  stated  that  every  occupation 
followed  in  this  country  is  represented  in  the  Army; 
and,  if  what  I  have  stated  regarding  Exercise  and  its 
results  be  correct,  to  state  that  every  form  of  occupation 
in  this  country  is  represented  in  the  Army  is  virtually 
to  state  that  every  form  of  growth  and  development 
is  represented  there  also.  (I  mean  of  course  within 
those  limitations  observed  in  the  enlistment  of  recruits 
and  subsequent  medical  examination.)  Now  most  of 
the  occupations  in  which  artisans  and  labourers  are 
engaged  give  active  and  powerful  employment  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  body,  the  other  parts  receiving  com- 
paratively little ;  and  the  inevitable  result  of  this  un- 
equal employment  is  unequal  development,  because 
power  ia  in  relation  to  activity.  The  parts  that  have 
been  actively  employed  will  be  shapely  and  strong; 
the  inactive,  neglected  parts  will  be  weak  and  stunted. 
And  this  will  be  evident  to  every  eye  that  knows  what 
proportions  to  look  for  ;  the  nature  of  the  employment 
leaves  its  mark  upon  the  man  for  good  or  for  evil — 
a  sign,  a  seal,  in  witness  of  his  strength  and  beauty, 
or  a  brand  denoting  his  weakness  and  deformity — 
fiishions  him,  moulds  him,  for  shapeliness  or  distortion, 
so  unerringly,  that  to  the  experienced  eye  the  nature 
of  the  crafb  or  calling  is  instantly  revealed  ;  or,  the 
occupation  being  known,  you  may  tell  before  looking 
at  the  man  the  condition  and  the  direction  of  his  de- 
velopment. In  men  drawn  from  so  wide  a  field  will 
be  found   every  gradation  of  physical  strength,   the 
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strongest  and  the  weakest.  To  take  the  two  extremes 
for  illustration,  and  to  beg^n  with  the  man  of  large 
stature  and  powerful  frame  ;  how  has  he  acquired  this 
powerful  frame?  Chiefly  by  energetic  and  powerful 
exercise.  Other  things  may  have  contributed,  indeed 
must  have  contributed,  such  as  abundant  diet,  and, 
probably,  fresh  air;  but  neither  of  these,  nor  both  of 
these,  nor  all  the  other  agents  of  health  put  together, 
will  give  muscular  power  without  muscular  employ- 
ment.  Now  remove  such  a  man  suddenly  from  his 
occupation,  take  him  to  the  depot  to  be  straightened 
and  taught  to  march  with  his  head  upright,  his  arms 
close  in  by  his  sides,  and  the  trunk  of  his  body  held 
erect  and  motionless  as  a  pillar,  and  what  are  you 
doing  ?  That  which  is  suitable  and  necessary  to  enable 
the  man  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  as  a  soldier, 
but  nothing  whatever  to  sustain,  &r  less  augment,  his 
bodily  energies.  The  constrained  position,  the  restricted 
and  closely  localized  movements  of  parade  and  drill, 
all  deny  to  the  trunk  of  the  body  and  the  upper  limbs 
any  exercise  whatever,  any  share  whatever  of  that 
which  has  g^ven  them  the  strength  which  they  possess, 
for  a  continuation  of  which  they  are  pining,  without 
which  they  must  dwindle,  to  the  loss  of  their  shape, 
and  size,  and  power,  and  the  still  more  important  loss 
to  other  parts  of  the  body  depending  for  their  health 
and  activity  upon  the  health  and  activity  of  these. 
But  there  is  another  condition  of  large  stature  and 
rapid  growth  which  I  would  desire  to  instance  ;  I  mean 
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the  man  of  large  frame  with  little  strength,  the  results 
usually  of  a  strong  and  unsubduable  germ  of  growth 
in  the  individual,  whieh,  with  adequate  diet  and  suitable 
and  abundant  exercise,  produces  those  splendid  specimens 
of  men  whom  we  are  fain  to  view  as  the  type  of  our 
race,  but  who,  with  an  inadequate  or  irregular  supply 
of  these   agents   during   the   period  of  their  upward 
growth,  attain  the  bulk  of  frame,  but  miss  the  sounds 
ness  of  constitution  and  the  physical  energies  which 
should  accompany  it.     There  are  many  of  these  men 
in  the  Army — there  must  ever  be  many  of  .these  men 
in  the  Army.     We  have  only  to  think  for  a  moment 
of  the  insufficiency  of  diet  alone,  insufficiency  in  quan- 
tity and   quality,  at  a  time   when   abundance  was  a 
necessity  to   either  present   or  prospective   health  or 
strength,  to  know  that  we  have  got  the  sAell  of  the 
man  only.     Sound,   strong,  or   lasting   he  cannot  be, 
because  in  him  we  have  distributed  over  a  large  surface 
that  which  is   only  adequate  for  a  small   one.     Is  it 
possible  yet  to  restore  him  to  the  place  he  was  designed 
to  occupy,  designed  by  the   incontrovertible  evidence 
of  his  stature  attained  in   spite  of  his  deprivations? 
Is  it  possible  to  give  him  that  soundness  of  constitution, 
energy  of  muscle,  elasticity  of  action,  and  symmetry  of 
form  which  were  his  by  birthright?      Not  possible— 
not  possible  to   g^ve  after  growth  is  completed  that 
which  should  have  been  regulated  by  growth  itself,  be- 
ginning with  its  beginning,  adding  to,  proportioning, 
consolidating,  and  sustaining  every  cell  of  every  fibre 
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or  tissue,  as  it  was  added  to  the  frame ;  but  still  pos- 
sible, still  feasible,  still  a  certainty,  yet  to  recover  a 
valuable  portion  of  the  health  and  strength,  activity 
and  energy  of  which  he  has  been  deprived ;  still  pos- 
sible to  double  his  material  well-being  as  a  man,  to 
double  his  serviceability  as  a  soldier.  At  once,  the 
first  day  he  is  recognized  in  the  depot  as  an  embryo 
soldier,  let  him  be  taken  to  the  Gymnasium,  prepared, 
fitted,  built  for  his  reception  and  use;  let  him  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  instructors  taught  to  admi- 
nister exercise  on  a  clearly  defined  and  comprehensive 
system,  a  system  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  every  learner,  weak  or  strong,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  whole  frame  of  every  learner,  and  to  give 
to  the  whole  frame  suitable  and  uniform  and  adequate 
employment.  Let  this  be  done  and  there  will  be  created 
within  him  a  new  growth,  a  new  life  ;  a  growth  for  the 
rectification  of  all  that  is  wrong,  and  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  all  that  is  weak  ;  a  life  witiiin  each  separate  cell, 

< 

straining  for  the  recovery  of  that  which  has  been 
neglected  since  his  birth. 

Let  us  take  another  instance.  The  youth  who  has 
everything  to  gain — slight  and  slim,  under-sized  and 
under-fed,  who  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  the  raw  ma- 
terial out  of  which  a  soldier  is  to  be  made,  but  who 
from  his  youth,  and  from  that  strong  germ  of  physical 
power  which  I  have  learnt  to  look  upon  as  inherent 
in  the  frame  of  every  Englishman,  is  awaiting  but 
the   stimulating,  quickening,  life-giving  properties  of 
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judiciously  regulated  exercise  to  swell  and  expand  into 
healthy,  vigorous  existence.  What  does  such  a  youth 
gain  in  drill  and  paiade  for  the  development  of  his 
latent  resources?  He  is  not  twenty  yet;  capable  of 
receiving  vast  additions  to  his  physical  powers.  This 
as  we  have  seen  is  the  case  with  the  youths  at  our' 
Universities,  who  from  their  childhood  have  been  living 
in  that  state  of  mental  and  physical  employment  most 
favourable  and  most  distinctly  conducive  to  timely 
development.  They  seldom  attain  their  full  bodily 
powers  before  their  twenty-third  year.  But  the  youth 
of  the  nature  I  am  instancing  will  be  found  to  be 
greatly  in  arrears  on  all  points.  What  is  there  in  his 
professional  duties  to  supply  the  want?  So  little,  so 
very  little,  in  comparison  with  his  great  requirements 
and  almost  unlimited  capacity  for  improvement;  and 
that  little  so  partially  and  so  unequally  administered, 
that  even  its  value  is  redi^iced.  For  he  cannot  attend 
a  parade,  walk  to  a  rifle-range,  cross  a  barrack-yard, 
or  ascend  a  barrack-stair,  without  giving  employment 
to  the  muscles  of  his  lower  limbs,  although  such  em- 
ployment be  altogether  inadequate  to  produce  their 
fall  development;  but  it  is  abundant  in  comparison  to 
what  the  upper  limbs  can  receive.  These  must  lan- 
guish, these  must  remain  relatively  feeble,  because  they 
are  kept  without  employment,  and  power  is  in  relation 
to  activity* 

It  is    this   inadequacy,   this    partiality   of   exercise 
employed  without  reference  to  this  law,  which  renders 
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gymnastics  or  systematized  exercise  so  variable  here; 
for  by  it  only  can  employment  suitable  in  itatnre,  degree, 
or  duration  for  every  part  of  the  body  be  provided ; 
and  while  the  comprehension  of  this  law  teaches  ns 
how  to  look  for  partial  developments  and  defective  and 
imperfect  growth,  it  has  but  to  be  ascertained  what 
these  local  wants  are,  what  parts  of  the  body  are 
relatively  weaker  than  the  remainder,  and  such  em- 
ployment  can  be  famislied  as  will  raise  any  such  part 
ta  the  rank  of  the  rest  of  the  body  in  strength  and 
iu:  serviceability.  And  when  the  entire  body  is  belew 
the  point  of  power  to  which  it  should  have  attained, 
suitable  employment  can  be  furnished  for  every  part 
of  the  whole  collectively — emplc^ment  that  can  be 
increased  and  intensified  with  the  advancing  capacity 
of  the  learner.  And  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
in  developing  a  limb  to  its  foil  power  and  perfect 
conformation,  we  do  that,  and,  except  indirectly,  we 
do  nothing  more ;  whereas  a  glance  at  the  trunk  of 
the  body  will  show  that  in  developing  the  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed,  (I  might  almost  say,  constructed, 
so  numerous  are  its  parts  and  so  complex  is  their  ar- 
rangement,) we  do  that  and  a  great  deal  more.  We  not 
only  develope  to  their  normal  shape,  size,  and  capacity, 
the  important  muscles  of  the  trunk,  but  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  same  process,  we  bring  to  its  perfect 
shape  and  size  the  framework  which  encases  and  pro- 
tects those  vital  organs,  whose  health  and  fonctional 
power  we  know  to  be  all -important.    The  health  of 
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these  org^ans,  and  their  power  of  performing  their  fonc- 
tions  with  due  completeness,  are  essentially  dependent 
upon  their  perfect  freedom;  and  this  freedom  they 
cannot  have  if  confined  and  restricted  by  the  narrow- 
ness, or  other  deviation  from  the  natural  shape  and 
size,  of  this  enclosing  framework ;  they  cannot  attain 
to  their  full  size  and  power  if  thus  fettered,  and  no 
activity  on  their  part  can  do  other  than  agg^vate  the 
evil  of  their  confinement.  In  thus  providing  therefore 
for  their  freedom  in  fimctional  activity  by  the  expansion 
of  the  chamber  in  which  they  lie,  we  directly  aid  in 
their  development,  directly  increase  their  power. 

But  can  I  prove,  can  I  adduce  any  evidence,  that  the 
system  of  bodily  training  which  I  advocate  would  meet 
the  end  desired,  would  adjust  and  regulate  and  place 
under  his  control  the  entire  available  resources  of  the 
strong,  would  take  up  the  comparatively  unformed, 
tmdevelopcd,  and  altogether  negative  frame  of  the 
youth,  and  cultivate  him  into  an  energetic,  active,  and 
strong  man  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying 
that  it  will  do  both  of  these,  and  I  believe  I  can  give 
sufficient  evidence  that  I  do  not  over-estimate  its  power. 

Many  years  ago  I  instituted  a  series'  of  measure-^ 
ments,  by  which  I  could  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
development  of  all  pupils  at  the  commencement  of  their 
instruction,  and  these  measurements  being  repeated  at 
given  intervals,  I  could  know  the  rate  of  their  advance- 
ment. The  revelations  made  by  this  system  of  periodic 
measurements  have  been  such  as  to  sustain  me  in  de- 
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voting  my  energies  to  the  completion  and  extension 
of  this  system  of  exercise.  I  find  that  to  all,  child 
or  adult,  weak  or  strong,  it  gives  an  impetus,  a  momen- 
tum in  the  development  of  his  resources,  which  nothing 
else  can  give ;  and  which  nothing  can  take  away,  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  thing  acquired,  a  mere  mental  or 
physical  addition; — it  is  the  man  altered,  the  man 
improved,  the  man  brought  nearer  to  the  state  he  was 
designed  to  hold  by  the  nature  of  his  organization. 
And  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  g^ve  the  instance 
of  those  soldiers  who  first  received  a  course  of  training 
on  this  system  p. 

The  first  detachment  of  non-commissioned  officers, 
twelve  in  number,  sent  to  me  to  qualify  as  Instructors 
for  the  Army  were  selected  from  all  branches  of  the 
service.  They  ranged  between  nineteen  and  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age,  between  five  feet  five  inches  and  six 
feet  in  height,  between  nine  stone  two  pounds  and 
twelve  stone  six  pounds  in  weight,  and  had  seen  from 
two  to  twelve  years'  service.  I  confess  I  felt  greatly 
discomfited  at  the  appearance  of  this  detachment,  so 
different  in  every  physical  attribute;  I  perceived  the 
difficulty,  the  very  great  difficulty,  of  working  them  in 
the  same  squad  at  the  same  exercises ;  and  the  unfitness 
of  some  of  them  for  a  duty  so  special  as  the  instruction 
of  beginners  in  a  new  system  of  bodily  exercise — ^a 
system  in  which  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  lay  down 
as  an  absolute  rule,  that  every  exercise  in  every  lesson 

P  See  Appendix  £. 
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shall  be  executed  in  its  perfect  form  hj  the  instructor, 
previous  to  the  attempt  of  the  learner ;  knowing  from 
experience  how  important  is  example  in  the  acquisition 
of  all  physical  movements,  and  how  widely  the  exercises 
might  miss  of  their  object  if  unworthily  represented  by  an 
inferior  instructor.  But  I  also  saw  that  the  detachment 
presented  perhaps  as  fair  a  sample  of  the  army  as  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  in  the  same  number  of  men,  and  that 
if  I  closely  observed  the  results  of  the  system  upon 
these  men,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  short  and  the 
tall,  the  robust  and  the  delicate,  I  should  be  furnished 
with  a  isir  idea  of  what  would  be  the  results  of  the 
system  upon  the  Army  at  large.  I  therefore  received 
the  detachment  just  as  it  stood,  and  following  my 
method  of  periodic  measurements  S I  careftdly  ascertained 
and  registered  the  developments  of  each  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  course  of  instruction,  and  at  certain 
intervals  throughout  its  progress'. 

The  muscular  additions  to  the  arms  and  shoulders 
and  the  expansion  of  the  chest  were  so  great  as  to  have 
absolutely  a  ludicrous  and  embarrassing  result,  for  before 
the  fourth  month  several  of  the  men  could  not  get  into 
their  uniforms,  jackets  and  tunics,  without  assistance,  and 

4  See  Appendix  H. 

'  A  tabular  Btatement  of  these  measurements  was  published  in  the 
Blue-book  of  the  year,  and  are  here  given  at  length  in  Appendix  E.  And 
the  increase  there  shown  has  been  proportionately  sustained  wherever 
the  system  has  been  carried  out,  as  I  am  informed  by  Colonel  Hammers- 
ley,  Director  of  Gymnastics  in  the  Army,  and  as  are  shown  in  the  regular 
returns  of  measurements  furnished  to  hitfi  from  the  different  Gymnasia. 
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when  they  had  got  them  on  they  could  not  get  them 
to  meet  down  the  middle  by  a  hand'd  breadth.  In  a 
month  more  they  could  not  get  into  them  at  all,  and 
new  clothing  had  to  be  procured,  pending  the  arrival 
of  which  the  men  had  to  go  to  and  from  the  Gym- 
nasium in  their  great  coats.  One  of  these  men  had 
gained  five  inches  in  actual  g^rth  of  chests  Now, 
who  shall  tell  the  value  of  these  five  inches  of  chest, 
five  inches  of  additional  space  for  the  heart  and  lungs 
to  work  in?  There  is  no  computing  its  value,  no 
power,  of  computing  it  at  all;  and  before  such  an 
addition  as  this  could  be  made  to  this  part  of  the  hoij, 
the  whole  frame  must  have  received  a  proportionate 
gain.  For  the  exercises  of  the  system  are  addressed  to 
the  whole  body,  and  to  the  whole  body  equally,  and 
before  this  addition  could  be  made  to  the  chest  every 
spot  and  point  of  the  frame  must  have  been  improved 
also— every  organ  within  the  body  must  have  been 
proportionately  strengthened. 

But  I  tried  another  method  of  recording  the  re- 
sults of  the  exercises.  I  had  these  men  photographed 
naked  to  the  waist  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the 
course  and  again  at  its  close;  and  the  change  in 
all,  even  in  these  smaU  portraits,  is  very  distinct, 
and  most  notably  so  in  the  youngest,  a  youth  of  nine- 
teen, and  as  I  had  anticipated  in  him,  not  merely  in 
the  acquisition  of  muscle,  but  in  a  re-adjustment  and 
expansion  of  the  osseous  framework  upon  which  the 
muscles  are  distributed. 
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But  there  was  one  change — the  greatest  of  all — ^and 
to  which  all  other  changes  are  but  means  to  an  end, 
are  but  evidences  more  or  less  distinct  that  this  end 
has  been  accomplished,  a  change  which  I  could  not 
record,  which  can  never  be  recorded,  but  which  was  to 
me,  and  to  all  who  had  ever  seen  the  men,  most  im- 
pressively  evident ;  and  that  was  the  change  in  bodily 
activity,  dexterity,  presence  of  mind,  and  endurance  of 
&tigue ;  a  change  a  hundredfold  more  impressive  than 
anything  the  tape  measure  or  the  weighing  chair  can 
ever  reveal. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  spoken  but  of  the  beneficial 
results  of  exercise  as  affecting  the  man,  without  special 
reference  to  his  professional  duties  as  a  soldier ;  and  I 
have  done  so  purposely,  because  it  is  thus  far  that  sys- 
tematized exercise  is  valuable  to  all  alike,  and  also 
because  it  will  in  a  moment  be  seen  that  the  power  of 
the  man  and  the  serviceability  of  the  soldier  are  in- 
separable conditions.  Our  embodied  idea  of  energy, 
activily,  and  strength,  is  the  soldier,  these  qualities 
trained  to,  made  subservient  to,  the  exigencies  of  his 
profession ;  and  these  qualities  are  the  inevitable  re- 
sults, the  incontrovertible  results  of  that  system  of 
bodily  training  which  I  advocate,  because  the  system 
itself  is  based  upon,  and  all  its  directions  are  in  ac- 
cordance with,  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  human  body.  Endow  a  man 
with  these  qualities,  therefore,  and  you  endow  him  with 
the  power  of  overcoming  all  difficulties  against  which 
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such  qualities  can  be  brought  to  bear,  against  all  dif- 
ficulties requiring  strength,  activity,  energy,  dexterity, 
presence  of  mind,  tenacity,  and  endurance.  You  cannot 
limit  a  high  qualification  to  a  single  use  any  more  than 
you  can  limit  the  purpose  to  which  a  good  coin  may  be 
applied ;  it  will  fetch  its  value  anywhere  and  in  any- 
thing. And  so  will  strong  muscles  and  sound  lungs — 
in  garrison,  in  camp,  or  on  campaign,  on  the  march, 
in  the  field,  in  the  transport,  in  the  hospital,  on  any 
service,  in  any  climate. 

And  while  this  is  applicable  to  the  soldiers  of  every 
country,  how  much  more  so,  with  how  much  greater 
force,  does  it  apply  to  our  own,  who  have  to  pass  firom 
station  to  station  over  the  whole  world,  who  have  to 
endure  the  extremes  of  every  climate,  from  the  almost 
arctic  cold  of  Canada  to  the  tropical  heat  of  A&ica 
and  the  Indies  ?  If  physical  energy  and  constitutional 
strength  be  the  essence  of  power  in  the  soldier  of  any 
other  nation,  they  must  be  so  with  peculiar  distinctness  in 
our  own,'who  have  to  exercise  their  profession  over  almost 
every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  to  endure 
the  hardships,  the  fatigues,  the  discomforts  of  them  all. 
'  The  same  qualities  which  are  so  valuable  to  the 
soldier  are  no  less  valuable  to  the  youths  who  are  about 
to  enter  on  the  campaign  of  intellectual  life.  It  matters 
little  whether  the  fight  is  to  be  fought  out  in  the  plains 
of  India,  or  in  the  green  lanes  of  a  country  paiish  in 
England.  I  shall  never  forget  the  reply  of  a  soldier 
to  a  question  of  mine,  when  inspecting  the  first  squad 
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of  men  who  had  passed  through  a  brief  course  of  train- 
ing at  the  gymnasium  at  Warley  Barracks.  I  asked 
him  if  he  felt  any  stronger  for  his  practice  ?  *  I  feel 
twice  the  man  I  did,  Sir/  was  his  reply ;  on  my  further 
asking  him  what  he  meant  by  that —  *  I  feel  twice  the 
man  I  did  for  anything  a  man  can  be  set  to  do/ 

It  was  just  that.  The  man  was  stronger,  therefore 
he  was  not  more  able  for  this  thing  or  that  thing  only, 
but  for  *  anything  which  a  man  could  be  set  to  do.' 

Before  entering  into  the  principles  which  guided  me 
in  the  preparation  of  the  system  of  bodily  training  which 
I  here  advocate,  it  may  be  interesting  to  glance  briefly 
at  those  of  other  countries  where  the  advantages  of  such 
systematic  physical  training  has  been  sometime  recog- 
nized, and  means  have  been  adopted  to  supply  it. 

The  first  attempt  in  modem  times  at  a  system  of 
bodily  training  differed  as  widely  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  from  that  of  the  ancients.  The  ancient  system, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  adopted  solely  to  give  strength  to 
the  already  strong,  and  dexterity  to  the  already  active, 
bat  made  no  provision  for,  advanced  no  aid,  to  the  feeble, 
or  inactive,  or  ailing.  It  must  have  been  a  strong  con- 
viction of  this  shortcoming  that  warped  the  judgment 
and  overheated  the  imagination  of  Ling,  the  enthusiast 
Swede,  when  he  gave  the  freewill-offering  of  a  laborious 
life  to  the  preparation  of  a  system  of  bodily  exercise  in 
its  main  characteristics  suitable  to  invalids  only. 

With  the  perseverance  peculiar  to  the  possessor  of  a 
new  idea  or  of  an  unique  and  all-absorbing  subject  of 
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study,  a  quality  which  often  outstrips  genius  in  the 
career  of  usefubiess,  he  laboured  unwearied  and  unrelax- 
ing,  elaborating  and  exemplifying  the  principles  of  his 
Free  ExerciJBes.  Accepting  that  Exercise  is  the  direct 
source  of  bodily  strength  and  that  Exercise  consists  of 
muscular  movement,  he  therefore  conceived  that  move- 
ment— mere  motions,  if  they  could  be  so  systematized 
that  they  could  be  made  to  embrace  the  whole  muscular 
system,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  development  of  the 
whole  bodily  powers.  Carrying  out  this  principle  still 
further  and  extending  its  operation  to  those  who  from 
physical  weakness  were  incapable  of  executing  these 
movements  of  themselves,  he  argued  that /^a^^^V^  Exercise 
might  be  obtained ;  that  is,  Exercise  by  the  assistance 
of  a  second  person  or  operator,  skilfully  manipulating, 
or  moving  in  the  natural  manner  of  its  voluntary  mus- 
cular a<5tion,  the  Kmb  or  part  of  the  body  to  which  it 
is  desired  the  exercise  should  be  administered. 

That  this  last  application  of  his  theory  is  sound,  and 
most  valuable  for  the  cure  and  amelioration  of  many 
species  of  ailment  and  infirmity,  I  have  had  the  most 
abundant  evidence  supplied  by  my  own  experience. 
That  the  first  is  altogether  erroneous  has  been  no  less 
fully  made  plain  to  me.  The  error  is  so  deep-seated 
and  so  all-pervading,  that  it  lies  in  a  misconception 
not  only  of  what  Exercise  is,  but  of  the  necessity 
of  administering  it  with  a  reference  to  the  condition 
of  the  individual,  on  the  plain  and  accepted  principle 
which  governs  the  administration  of  every  other  agent 
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of  health.  And  to  arg^e  that  a  given  mode  of  Exercise 
is  fit  for  the  healthy  and  strong,  because  it  is  found 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  ailing  and  the  delicate,  is  to  argue 
against  all  rule  and  precedent. 

Sut  the  system  of  Ling,  incomplete,  inadequate  as 
it  was,  possessed  one  of  the  essentials  of  Exercise  ;  and 
therefore  as  soon  as  it  was  instituted  good  sprang  from 
it,  and  good  report  was  heard  of  it;  and  after  much 
disheartening  delay,  and  many  rude  ofiScial  rebuffs, 
Ling  saw  it  accepted  by  his  country  ■.  And  this  must 
be  viewed  as  the  first  attempt  to  bring  a  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  Amotions  of  the  human  body  to ' 
bear  upon  its  culture,  the  first  attempt  to  lift  such 
culture  above  the  mere  *  do  them  good '  of  other  men. 

The  echo  of  this  good  report  was  heard  in  Germany ; 
and  Prussia,  eager  to  avail  herself  of  every  agent  which 
could  strengthen  her  army,  adopted  it,  with  some  addi- 
tions and  limitations,  to  form  a  part  of  the  training  of 
her  recruits.  But,  going  even  beyond  Ling,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Prussian  system  maintain  that  a  few 
careMly  selected  movements,  and  positions  alone  are 
sufficient  for  the  development  of  the  human  frame,  and, 
*  simplicity '  being  the  object  chiefly  held  in  view,  this 
system  aims  merely  at  giving  a  few  Exercises,  these 
to  be  executed  *  with  great  precision  *.' 

There  is  no  change  in  any  art  or  branch  of  science, 
custom  or  usage,  common  to  ancient  or  modern  times, 

*  The  Central  Academy  of  GymnastiGS  at  Stockholm  was  instituted 
in  1814.  ^  Official  report,  Gymnastics,  i35o. 
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80  great  vm  in  these  systems  of  tK>dil7  Exercise.  The 
ancient  was  all  for  the  coltivation  of  individual  energy, 
individual  strength,  individual  courage  ;  the  modem 
aims  at  giving  to  a  number  of  men  acting  in  con- 
cert, the  lifeless,  effortless  precision  of  a  well-directed 
machine. 

But  the  Prussian  soldier's  period  of  service  is  so  short 
(three  years)  that  every  agent  to  hasten  his  efficiency 
must  be  seized ;  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  pro- 
vide means,  in  the  shape  of  large  buildings  resembling 
riding  schools,  in  which  drill  may  be  carried  on  through- 
out the  year.  And  as  this  gymnastic  system  is  viewed 
but  as  drill,  aims  but  at  being  drill,  it  is,  in  winter, 
carried  on  in  these  buildings,  the  few  articles  of  appa- 
ratus employed,  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  which 
they  specially  offer  to  the  soldier,  being  erected  in  a 
corner  of  them.  And  this  continuity  of  practice  in- 
creases manifold  whatever  good  it  can  yield  ;  and  thus 
meagre  and  inadequate  as  it  is,  its  fruits  are  valuable. 
It  is  found  that  no  other  form  of  drill  so  rapidly  con- 
verts the  recruit  into  the  trained  soldier,  and  the  great-- 
est  importance  is  attached  to  its  extension  throughout 
the  army  ". 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  this  system  forms 
the  basis  of  the  French.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make 
a  greater  mistake ;  for  not  only  have  they,  either  in 
principle  or  practice,  nothing  in  common,  but  in  many 

«  The  Oenirftl  Sohool  of  OymiiMtios  wm  fint  esUbliahed  in  Berlin 
in  1847, 
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respects  they  are  the  very  antithesis  of  each  other. 
So  far  from  the  boasted  *  simplicity '  of  the  Prussian 
system,  and  the  desire  to  limit  it  to  'a  few  Exercises 
to  be  executed  with  great  precision/  being  adopted  by 
the  French,  they  have  elaborated  their  system  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  it  begins  or 
where  it  ends,  or  to  tell  not  what  it  does,  but  what  it 
does  not,  embrace.  For  quite  apart,  and  in  addition 
to,  an  extended  range  of  Exercises  with  and  without 
apparatus,  it  embraces  all  defensive  Exercises,  with 
bayonet  and  sword,  stick,  foil,  fist,  and  foot,  swimming, 
dancing,  and  singing,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
if  not  the  use  of  the  globes.  The  soldier  is  taught  to 
throw  bullets  and  bars  of  iron  ;  he  is  taught  to  walk  on 
stilts  and  on  pegs  •  of  wood  driven  into  the  ground ; 
he  is  taught  to  push,  to  pull,  and  to  wrestle ;  and 
although  the  boxing  which  he  is  taught  will  never 
enable  him  to  hit  an  adversary,  he  is  taught  manfiiUy 
to  hit  himself,  first  on  the  right  breast,  then  on  the 
left,  and  then  on  both  together,  with  both  hands  at 
onee;  and  last,  but  not  least,  he  is  taught  to  kick 
himself  behind,  of  which  performance  I  have  seen  Mon- 
sieur  as  proud  as  if  he  were  ignominiously  expelling  an 
invader  from  the  sol  %acrS  of  La  Belle  France.  Now 
I  know  no  particular  reason  why  a  soldier  should  not 
be  taught'  all  these  acquirements,  and  I  know  many  im« 
}>ortant  reasons  why  he  should  be  taught  some  of  them  ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  reason,  either 
important   or  particular,   why  they  should  be   called 
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Gymnastics,   or  be  included   in    a    system    of  bodily 
training. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  French  system  is  sound, 
for  it  embodies  that  of  preparation  and  application ; 
it  is  primarily  divided  into  two  parts — Exercices  tlle^ 
mentaires,  and  Exercices  ff Application.  The  first  of 
these,  designed  to  be  a  preparation  and  prelude  to  the 
instruction  and  practice  on  the  fixed  apparatus,  begin 
with  a  long  series  of  Exercises  of  movement  and  posi- 
tion, proprea  a  Fassouplissement  What  is  this  all- 
important  process  of  aasouplissement — this  idea,  shared 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  by  civilian  as  well  as  soldier, 
of  the  necessity  of  suppUng  a  man  before  strengthening 
him  ?  What  is  it  to  supple  a  man  ?  What  parts  of  him 
are  afiected  by  the  process  and  what  change  do  tiiey 
undergo?  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  these 
questions  answered,  because  want  of  suppleness  is  a  com- 
mon subject  of  complaint,  and  though  often  caused  by 
apparently  different  processes  has  really  but  one  origin. 

To  ascertain  the  fiiU  meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase,  it 
is  sometimes  usefiil  first  to  ascertain  its  opposite  or  an- 
tithesis ;  and  the  opposite  of  to  be  supple  is,  I  think,  to 
be  stiff.  If  any  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  what  that  means, 
let  him  take  a  day's  ride  on  a  hired  hack  along  a 
country  road,  or,  for  the  space  of  a  working  day,  perch 
himself  upon  an  office-stool,  and  the  results  will  be 
identical  and  indubitable — stiffiiess  in  the  column  of 
the  body  and  in  the  lower  limbs.  And  why  ?  Because 
each  and  eveiy  part  so  affected  has  been  employed  in 
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a  manner  out  of  aoeordance  with  its  natural  laws.     The 
joints,  which  are  made  for  motion,  which  retain  their 
power  of  motion  only  by  frequent  motion,  have  been 
Iveld  motionless.    The  muscles,  which  move  the  joints  by 
the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  their  fibres,  have  been 
subjected  to  an  unvaried  preservation  of  the  one  state 
or  the  other — the  muscles  of  the  trunk  in  unremitting 
contraction,  those  «f  the  limbs  in  effortless  relaxation. 
Now,  one  of  the   most  important  of  the  laws  which 
govern  muscular  action  is,  that  it  shall  be  exerted  but 
for  a  limited  continuous  space,  and   that,   unless  the 
relaxation  of  the  muscles  shortly  follows  upon  their  con- 
traction, fatigue  will  arise  as  readily,  and  to  as  great 
an  extent,  from  want  of  this  necessary  interruption  to 
contraction  as  from    extent   of  effort.     And,    strictly 
speaking,  this  stiffiiessboth  in  trunk  and  Umbs,  although 
arising  from  two  opposite  states  of  muscular  employ- 
ment, results  from  the  same  cause,  i.  e.  exhaustion ;  each 
has  had   one  only  of  the  two  essential  conditions  of 
muscular  action,  that  one  being  therefore  in  excess.    The 
stiffiiess   in   the   trunk  of  the  body  is  caused  by  the 
ceaseless  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  this  state  is  not 
conducive  to  the  rapid  local  circulation  indispensable  to 
the  reproduction  of  the  force  expended.     The  opposite 
phase    of  stiffness,   arising  from   continuous    muscular 
relaxation,  is  the  immediate  result  of  causes  which  may 
be  called   negative — ^the    non-requirement   of  nervous 
stimulus,  the  non-employment  of  museular  effort,  en- 
tailing subdued  local  circulation. 

6  2 
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The  second  cause  of  this  stiffness  in  the  trunk  of  the 
body  and  limbs  is,  that  the  joints  have  been  held 
motionless.  Viewing  the  joints  in  the  familiar  light 
of  hinges,  we  kno^  that  when  these  are  left  unused 
and  unoiled  for  any  length  of  time,  they  grate  and 
creak  and  move  stiffly ;  and  the  hinges  of  the  human 
body  do  just  the  same  thing,  and  from  the  same  cause  ; 
and  they  not  only  reqtiire  frequent  oiling  to  enable  them 
to  move  easily,  but  they  are  oiled  every  time  they  are 
put  in  motion,  and  when  they  are  put  in  motion  only ; 
the  membrane  which  secretes  this  oil,  and  pours  it  forth 
over  the  opposing  surfaces  of  the  bones  and  the  over- 
lying ligaments,  is  stimulated  to  activity  only  by  the 
motion  of  the  joint  itself. 

But,  it  may  be  argued,  stiffiiess  may  arise  from  ex- 
treme physical  exertion,  which  has  embraced  both  con- 
ditions of  muscular  action,  with  frequent  motion  of  the 
joints,  stiffiiess  such  as  a  man  may  experience  after  a 
day  of  unwonted  exercise.  The  stiffiiess  in  this  case, 
also,  is  simply  temporary  local  exhaustion  of  power 
from  extreme  effort:  the  demand  suddenly  made  has 
been  greater  than  the  power  to  supply — the  waste 
greater  than  the  renewal. 

Stiffiiess,  therefore,  appears  to  be,  firstj  a  want  of  con- 
tractile power  in  the  muscles  which  move  the  joints ;  and 
secondly,  a  want  of  power  in  the  joints  ta  be  moved.  It 
may  be  temporary  stiffiiess,  arising  from  exhaustion  of 
the  parts  by  extreme  or  unnatural  action,  as  in  the  illus- 
trations just  given;  or  it  may  be  permanent  stiffiiess, 
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arising  £rom  weakness  of  the  paits,  caused  by  insufficient 
or  unsuitable  exercise ;  but  the  nature  of  both  is  identicaL 
It  is  a  lack  of  fiinctional  ability  in  the  parts  affected. 

To  supple  a  man  therefore  is^  first,  to  increase  the  oon- 
traptile  power  of  his  muscles  ;  and  secondly,  to  increase 
the  mobility  of  his  jcrints.  And  as  the  latter  are  moved  by 
the  former — can  only  be  moved  by  the  former — all  ap- 
plication for  this  purpose  should  be  made  through  them. 

Now,  even  although  n^re  movements  :and  positions 
were  altogether  adequate  materially  to  develope  the  mus- 
cular system — materially  to  add  to  its  contractile  power, 
there  is  a  still  greater  drawback  than  mere  insufficiency 
in  their  effect  upon  the  joints;  and  that  is,  in  the 
danger  of  straining,  and  otherwise  weakening  the  in- 
elastic ligamentary  bindings*  For  every  effort  of  mere 
position  has  the  simple  and  sole  effect  of  stretch*- 
ing  that  which,  from  its  organic  structure,  object,  and 
place  in  the  human  body,  is  not  stretchable — is  not 
intended  to  yield.  To  recapitulate:  a.11  exercises  of 
mere  position  act  directly  on  the  joints,  instead  of  acting 
on  them  through  the  muscles.  Such  exercise  is,  there- 
fore, addressed  to  the  wrong  part  of  the  body;  it  ig 
addressed  to  the  joint,  when  it  should  be  addressed  to 
that  which  moves  the  joint.  It  is  the  old  and  exploded 
treatment  of  disease  revived  for  the  treatment  of  an 
abnormal  physical  condition — subduing  the  symptoms 
instead  of  waging  war  with  the  cause. 

The  other  exercises  in  this  first  division  of  the  French 
system — even  if  they  were  valuable,  even  if  they  were 
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capable  of  beings  classiffed  under  any  distinct  head,  or 
arranged  in  any  progressive  order,  or  admitted  of 
graduated  instruction  and  practice — are  entirely  out  of 
place  here,  because  from  their  nature  they  court  and 
incite  to  inordinate  eflFort.  It  needs  no  argument  to 
prove  the  inconsistency  of  directing  that  men,  sitting 
or  standing,  hand  to  hand,  or  foot  to  foot,  singly  or  in 
batches,  shall  straim  and  strive  against  men,  lift  cannon^ 
shot  and  hold  them  out  a.t  arm's  length  ^as  long  as 
possible^,'  or  sling  them  to  their  feet  to  cast  them  to 
a  distance  *as  far  as  possible,'  before  they  are  allowed 
to  put  hand  or  foot  on  an  ordinary  ladder  incKned 
against  a  wall,  or  to  walk  along  a  plank  raised  a  foot 
or  two-  from  the  ground.  It  needs  no  argument  to 
show  that  this  is  reversing  the  order  of  exercise  when 
measured  by  the  amount  of  eflFort,  local  or  general, 
required  for  its  performance. 

The  second  division  of  the  system,  consisting  of 
applied  or  practical  exercises  {Exercices  d* Application)^ 
embraces  a  very  extended  series,  to  be  executed  on  a  wide 
range  of  apparatus ;  and  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that 
all  these  exercises  are  valuable  in  either  an  elementary 
or  a  practical  aspect — that  is,  either  as  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  cultivate  the  physical  resources  of  the  man,  or 
as  they  may  be  applied  to  the  professional  duties  of  the 
soldier.  I  repeat,  that  the  exercises  of  this  division  of 
the  system  are  intrinsically  valuable  in  one  or  other  of 

^  *  Instruction  pour  I'Enseignement  de  la  Gymnastique  dans  lea  corps 
de  Troupes  et  dans  les  Etablissements  Militaires.' — Paris,  1847. 
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these  aspects ;  but  it  most  ever  be  viewed  as  a  grave 
errot,  that,  so  &r  from  the  special  aspect  of  each  being 
designated,  so  far  from  their  being  separated  and 
grouped,  each  under  its  proper  head,  they  are  all  re- 
tained under  one  head,  under  the  single  designation  of 
*  Practical  Gymnastics.' 

The  evil  which  naturally  and  inevitably  springs  from 
this  want  of  arrangement  is  the  undue  importance  which 
it  gives  to  all  exercises  of  a  merely  practically  useful 
character,  above  those  whose  object  is  the  training  and 
strengthening  of  the  body.  This  is  emphatically  the 
case  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  practice,  where  the 
whole  attention  of  the  instructor  should  be  devoted  to 
the  giving,  and  the  whole  effort  of  the  learner  should  be 
devoted  to  the  acquiring,  of  bodily  power.  Increase  the 
physical  resources  first,  and  the  tisefnl  appUcation  wiU 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  pair  of  strong  limbs 
will  walk  north  as  well  as  south,  up  hill  as  well  as  down 
dale — ^the  point  is  to  get  the  strong  limbs. 

Let  not  this  principle  of  classification  be  undervalued. 
The  question  of  *  What's  the  good  of  it  when  I've  done 
it  ? '  is  one  not  unheard  in  the  Gymnasium,  and  one  not 
always  easy  to  answer ;  and  even  could  you  be  at  all 
times  ready  with  a  physiological  explanation  of  motive, 
process,  and  result,  your  questioner  is  not  always  a  man 
who  could  understand  it,  and  the  difiiculty  is  in- 
creased manyfold  when  the  exercise  questioned  has  place 
among  others  of  the  practical  value  of  which  there  can 
be  no  question.     But  such  classification  gives  at  once 
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the  answer ;  '  It  is  of  no  use  at  all  as  a  thing  acquired ; 
but  if  you  should  never  do  it  or  see  it  done  again  in 
all  your  life  to  come,  it  has  served  its  purpose ;  for  you 
are  altered,  you  are  improved,  you  are  strengthened, 
by  the  act  and  eflFort  of  learning  it.' 

But  men  so  intelligent  as  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  French  system,  have 
perceived  the  propriety  of  a  special  application  of  the 
exercises  practised  at  the  close  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion. And,  therefore,  to  the  bona  fide  exercises  of  the 
system  are  added  certain  practices  in  which  the  men 
are  employed  in  'storming  works,'  and  in  undergoing 
an  examination  of  their  general  proficiency. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the  French  system — 
a  system  of  bodily  exercise,  but  not  a  system  of  bodily 
training ;  based  on,  in  many  respects,  erroneous  prin- 
ciples of  physical  culture,  yet  productive  of  great  benefit, 
physically  and  morally,  to  the  soldier :  with  much  that 
is  useless,  much  that  is  frivolous,  much  that  is  misplaced 
and  misapplied,  and  much  that  has  no  claim  whatever 
to  be  admitted  into  any  system  of  bodily  exercise,  mili- 
tary or  civil — ^yet,  upon  the  whole,  national  in  tone 
and  spirit,  and,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  avidity  with 
which  it  has  been  practised,  not  unsuited  for  the  men 
for  whom  it  has  been  organized  \ 

I  have  gone  thus  far  into  the  principles  of  these 
two  systems  because  they  may  be  said  to 'embody  those 

^  The  French  System  of  Gymnastic  ExerciseB  was  oiganized  in 
1847  »  "^^  ^^^  Central  School,  near  Yineennes,  was  founded  in  185a. 
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of  all  continental  nations  wherever  a  series  of  bodily 
exercises  has  been  adopted  for  the  distinct  purpose  of 
physical  training.  In  pointing  out  the  errors,  short- 
comings, and  inconsistencies  of  these  systems,  it  will 
have  been  apparent  that  they  all  spring  from  one 
cause — the  absence  of  any  clear  theory  of  exercise  it- 
self, of  any  clear  comprehension  of  what  it  is,  of  what 
changes  it  effects  in  the  human  frame,  or  of  its  mode 
of  accomplishing  them.  It  is  now  many  years  since 
I  was  impressed  with  this  conviction ;  for  before  the 
formal  adoption  of  either  of  the  two  last  mentioned 
systems  by  their  respective  Governments,  the  elements 
of  which  they  are  composed  were  known  and  irregularly 
practised.  I  was  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that 
until  a  theory  of  Exercise  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  body,  and  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  laws  which  govern  its  growth 
and  development,  were  formed,  no  system  of  bodily 
culture,  civil  or  military,  deserving  of  the  name,  could 
be  established. 

The  system  which  I  advocate  is  the  result  of  my 
professional  life — developed  and  matured  by  every  means 
which  I  could  bring  to  bear  upon  it  by  physiological 
theory  or  practical  test.  The  period  of  its  preparation 
extends  over  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  for  during 
that  period  I  have  been,  as  it  were,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  Uving  stream  of  men  and  boys  flowing  in 
from  every  school,  public  and  private,  in  the  kingdom  ; 
youths  possessing  every  degree   of  physical  power — r 
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presenting  every  phase  of  physical  weakness.  On  thesej 
by  these,  every  exercise  in  the  system  has  been  tested ; 
its  nature,  its  character  defined  and  its  results  ascer- 
tained, its  place  in  the  progressive  courses  slowly  and 
careftdly  determined. 

When  called  upon  therefore  to  provide  a  system  of 
bodily  exercise  for  the  Army,  I  had  but  to  add  a  military 
application  to  this  educational  one ;  for,  whereas  the 
purely  educational  system  stops  at  the  first  aim,  viz. 
the  cultivation  of  the  body  only,  leaving  the  afber-ose 
of  this  power  to  be  determined  by  the  individual  wants 
of  the  possessor,  a  military  system  should  be  two-fold, 
aiming  first  at  cultivating  the  body  to  its  highest 
attainable  capacity,  and  then  at  teaching  the  manner 
in  which  this  physical  power  may  be  applied  to  pro- 
fessional purposes. 

A  military  system  of  bodily  training  should  be  bo 
comprehensive  that  it  should  be  adapted  to  all  stages 
of  the  professional  career  of  the  soldier ;  should  take 
up  the  undeveloped  frame  of  the  young  recruit  as  he 
is  brought  to  the  depot,  and  be  to  him  in  all  respects 
a  system  of  culture — a  system  gradual,  uniform,  and 
progressive — a  continual  rise  from  the  first  exercise  to 
the  last,  in  which  every  exercise  has  its  individual  and 
special  use,  its  individual  and  appropriate  place,  which 
none  other  can  fill,  in  the  general  system ; — a  system 
of  exercises  which  will  give  elasticity  to  his  limbs, 
strength  to  his  muscles,  mobility  to  his  joints,  and 
above  all,  and  with   infinitely  greater  force  than  all. 
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which  will  promote  the  expansion  of  those  parts  of 
the  body,  and  stimulate  to  healthy  activity  those  organs 
of  the  body,  whose  fair  conformation,  health,  and 
strength  will  double  the  value  of  all  his  after  life  ; 
which  will  give  him  the  vital  stamina  that  will  be  to 
him  a  capital  upon  which  he  is  to  depend,  and  from 
which  he  is  to  draw  at  all  times,  at  all  seasons,  and 
under  all  circumstances  of  trial,  or  privation,  or  toil. 
This  should  be  the  great  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  system ;  the  strengthening,  the 
developing  of  his  body,  muscle  and  joint,  organ  and 
limb ;  make  him  a  man,  and  as  a  man  give  him  power 
over  himself.  Give  him  that,  and  you  give  him  the 
Malakho£P  of  the  position ;  the  activities,  the  dexterities 
of  the  art  will  fall  into  his  hands. 

And  then,  but  not  till  then,  should  the  practical 
application  begin — an  exposition,  earnest,  ample,  and 
varied,  which  will  show  him  how  every  article  of 
commonest  use  may  be  utilized  on  emergencies  to 
important  purposes,  how  obstacles  of  every  form  and 
character  may  be  surmounted,  and  how  burdens  of 
every  size,  and  shape,  and  weight  may  be  borne  ;  which 
will  show  him  also — and  he  will  now  see  without  much 
showing — how  every  exercise  in  the  system  has  added 
something  to  this  end,  contributed  something  to  this 
attainment,  two^fold  in  its  character,  single  in  its 
object,  to  strengthen  the  man  in  order  to  perfect  the 
soldier. 

Thus  the  military  aspect  of  Gymnastics  has  retained 
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its  importance  in  modem  times.  On  the  Continent  and 
in  our  own  country  the  military  authorities  have  been 
the  first  to  recognize  the  importance  of  systematized 
bodily  training,  and  a  military  application  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  bodily  strength  has  thus 
preceded  its  educational  or  civil  one.  It  formed,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  bona  fide  military  training  of  the 
youth  of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  modern  times  it  was 
adopted  by  Germany  to  increase  the  value  of  her  fast- 
diminishing  soldiers  at  a  time  when  the  land  was  drained 
of  its  youth  and  of  its  manhood  to  guard  the  frontier. 
It  was  adopted  by  France  from  the  love  of  activity 
and  dexterity  inherent  in  her  sons,  and  their  eagerness 
for  all  that  tends  to  cultivate  these  qualities;  and  it 
was  adopted  by  our  own  military  authorities  from, 
I  think,  equally  national  characteristics,  on  the  strong 
representation  that  it  would  contribute  greatly  to  the 
health  and  strength,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  army. 
Slowly  and  cautiously  was  this  adoption  made,  and 
on  confirmation  of  its  value  it  has  been  introduced 
and  is  being  carried  out  with  a  completeness  unequalled 
in  any  country  or  at  any  time. 

What  may  be  called  the  material  means  of  the 
system  are  being  provided  with  no  less  completeness. 
At  every  military  station,  at  home  and  abroad.  Gym- 
nasia planned  on  the  fidlest  consideration  of  the  pe- 
culiar requirements  (as  I  have  conceived  them  to  be) 
of  such    buildings  y    are   being   erected   and  carefully 

'  See  Appendix  I. 
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fitted  up  with  every  form  of  appliance  to  secure  safety 
and  eflSciency,  so  that  in  a  few  yeara,  at  the  present 
rate  of  advancement,  every  station  will  be  provided 
with  its  Gymnasium — ^not  the  frail  and  meagre  out- 
of-door  erections  of  other  countries,  but  large,  airy, 
and  substantial  buildings ;  each  of  a  working  capacity 
proportionate  to  the  barrack  accommodation  of  the  station 
— in  other  words,  suited  to  the  number  of  men  quartered 
there.  And  thus  will  every  soldier  in  depot,  camp,  or 
garrison,  be  provided  with  the  means  of  bodily  exercise, 
in  the  most  complete  form,  throughout  the  year. 

An  important  principle  in  this  system,  a  principle 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  has  been  that  it 
shall  be  conducted  by  instructors  properly  qualified  and 
supervised  by  officers  regularly  appointed  and  personally 
and  practically  acquainted  with  the  system.  This  also 
has  been  carried  out  with  equal  method  and  complete- 
ness. Two  detachments  of  non-commissioned  officers, 
under  the  command  of  th«  officer  selected  by  the  autho- 
rities to  direct  its  introduction  and  conduct  its  future 
extension — an  officer  specially  selected  for  his  high 
qualifications  for  the  difficult  work  of  introducing  into 
the  Army  a  new  and  hitherto  entirely  untried  institut  on 
— ^were  sent  to  Oxford  to  be  qualified  as  instructors, 
and  thence  removed  to  Aldershot  to  form  a  normal 
school  for  the  preparation  of  ^ther  teachers,  and  form 
the  centre  of  the  military  gymnastic  system  *. 

"  The  Gymnasium  at  Aldershot,  built  on  the  plan  of  the  Oxford 
Gymnaeimn,  was  organized  in  i86i.. 
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I  have  been  thus  minute  in  tracing  in  outKne  the 
principal  features  of  the  introduction  of  our  military 
system — a  system  which  has  attained  its  present  healthy 
and  robust  proportions  so  steadily  and  so  silently  that 
many  are  scarcely  aware  of  its  existence — ^that  it  might 
be  seen  how  far  a  regular  system  of  bodily  training  has 
already  been  carried  out,  and  with  what  solidity  it  has 
been  established  in  this  country,  and  the  importance 
in  which  it  is  held  by  the  military  authorities,  who  of 
all  men  are  the  most  capable  of  estimating  the  value  of 
health  and  strength^  and  of  the  means  of  obtaining  them. 

Now  if  all  this  arrangement  and  method  were  con- 
sidered necessary  in  the  organization  of  the  bodily 
exercise  of  full-grown  men — men  of  mature  frame  and 
hardy  habit,  and  at  the  period  of  life  when  all  the 
physical  energies  are  at  their  highest  point  of  power, 
at  least  as  much  precaution  and  forethought  and 
method,  it  would  be  expected,  would  be  adopted  on 
its  administration  with  boys  and  lads  at  school,  whose 
frames  are  all  incomplete  and  impressionable  in  the 
highest  degree  ; — capable  of  being  affected  for  good  or 
for  evil  by  every  surrounding  agency.  But  what  are 
the  facts  ?  Except  the  two  Military  Colleges  of  Wool- 
wich* and  Sandhurst,  and  Radley  College,  not  one  of 
our  large  educational  establishments  is  provided  with 
a  regularly  organized  Gymnasium  with  properly  qua- 
lified teachers,  and  scarcely  a  week  passes  without 
bringing  me  letters  from  the  masters  of  schools  seeking 

*  See  Appendix  F. 
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to  be  informed  of  the  cost  of  gymnastic  apparatus, 
and  of  the  manner  of  guiding  the  village  carpenter  in  its 
construction.  .But  amongst  all  these  letters  there  is 
scarcely  one  which  desires  to  be  informed  as  to  what 
exercises  should  be  done  upon  them  when  erected  or 
how  these  should  be  administered.  The  plastic  frames 
of  growing  boys  must  not  be  handled  in  this  fiishion — 
they  are  not  things  for  amateurs  to  play  with. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  by  every  one  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  boys  that  nothing  can  be  put 
up  in  the  form  of  actual  apparatus  which  would  be 
either  usefiil  or  safe  without  adherence  to  a  regular 
system,  and  the  instruction  and  supervision  of  an  effi- 
cient teacher.  And  I  would  warn  every  one  so  intrusted 
and  contemplating  such  erections  that  little  but  evil 
can  spring  from  neglect  of  the  caution.  I  do  so  with 
aa  earnestness  which  I  could  only  feel,  and  with  an 
emphasis  I  could  only  use  when  the  srood  to  be  obtained 
J.t  W  W  «4  ».d  .ncertl,  »d  4.  evfl  to 
be  hazarded  great  and  undoubted.  For  what  but  evil 
can  accrue  from  the  untaught,  undirected  efforts  of  a 
group  of  boys,  strong  and  weak  indiscriminately  min- 
gled, gathered  around  the  cluster  of  perilous  machines 
sometimes  erected  in  a  playground  and  styled  a  Gymna- 
sium ;  the  strong  improvising  tricks  which  have  nothing 
to  recommend  them  but  their  danger,  the  weak  emu- 
lating the  strong?  And  the  evil  which  is  most  to  be 
dreaded,  viz.  strains,  is  precisely  the  very  evil  which 
should  not  occur — ^the  very  evil  which  with  properly 
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administered  gymnastics  could  not  occur, — which  in  my 
entire  professional  experience,  with  the  thousands  of 
young  and  old,  weak  and  strong,  who  have  passed 
through  my  hands,  has  never  in  the  smallest  degree 
occurred, — the  very  evil  in  fact  which  should  be  pre- 
vented from  occurring  in  other  exercises,  even  by  the 
resultant  benefits  of  these,  because  by  them  the  parts 
liable  to  injuiy  on  effort  would  be  strengthened  and  an 
inherited  liability  removed ;  for  the  universal  law  regu- 
lating growth  and  development  is  paramount  here, — 
tke  natural  and  suitable  exercise  strengthens^  the  excessive 
01  undue  exercise  weakens  and  injures,  I  repeat,  falls 
and  broken  bones  are  not  the  evils  to  be  dreaded  from 
these  hazardous  exertions.  Falls  are  seen,  and  broken 
bones  can  be  mended;  the  thing  to  be  feared  is  the 
strain  from  sudden,  unregulated,  or  over-stimulated 
effort ;  an  evil  which  at  the  time  of  its  actual  occurrence 
may  never  be  known,  or  if  known,  concealed,  for  the 
young  have  a  dread  of  such  incapacitating  injuries,  but 
which  whether  concealed  or  revealed,  understood  or 
misapprehended,  felt  late  or  soon,  will  surely  appear ; 
it  may  be  to  mar  the  hope  and  the  happiness  and  the 
usefulness  of  all  the  life  to  come. 

The  educational  system  as  here  given  aims  at  pro- 
viding a  regular  and  progi'essive  course  of  bodily  training 
to  every  healthy  frame  at  any  period  between  childhood 
and  adult  life.  I  expressly  say  healthy  frame,  because 
although  it  contains  many  of  the  exercises  which  are 
suitable  to  the  delicate  or  ailing,  yet  no  rules  or  reg^la- 
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tions  can  be  laid  down  for  the  administration  of  exer- 
cise in  such  cases  'y  this  must  always  be  done  with  special 
reference  to  the  capacity  and  requirement  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and,  indeed,  varied  of  necessity  to  suit  his  bodily 
condition  from   day  to  day.      A  system  less  complete 
and  less  definitely  arranged  would  not  meet  the  ends 
in  view,  would  not  give  that  guarantee  to  parents,  and, 
to  those  who  have  the  care  of  boys,  that  sense  of  immu- 
nity from  danger,  which  is  only  to  be  obtained  from  a 
mode  of  bodily  exertion  in  which  every  movement  is 
pre-arranged   and   every   possible   mishap   foreseen ; — 
would  not  enable  teachers,  merely  practically  qualified, 
to  carry  out  a  plan  of  educational  exercises  with  classes  of 
learners  of  different  ages  and  different  degrees  of  bodily 
power.     And  a  system  less  extended  and  varied  would 
not  present  to  learners  that  sustained  attraction  and 
interest  which  is  essential  to  true  advancement.     For 
while  the  teacher  adheres  to  his  book  of  instructions 
and  follows  faithfully  the  careftilly  graduated  and  strictly 
progressive  courses  as  they  are  there  laid  down,  the 
learner  will  never  be  working  in  advance  of  his  capacity ; 
his  ability  to  enter  upon  a  new  course  will  be  determined 
by  his  ability  to  perform  that  which  preceded  it,  the 
earlier   exercises   of   the   one   being  but  slightly   re- 
moved in  difficulty  from  the  later  ones  of  the  other. 
And  thus  will  the   learner  advance   from   exercise  to 
exercise,  from  series  to  series,  from  course  to  course, — 
from  the  preliminary  movements  of  the  first  lesson  to 
the  most  complicated  and  arduous  exercises  of  the  last ; 
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his  rate  of  advancement  being  always  regulated  by  his 
growing  capacity  and  strength. 

But,  it  is  said,  boys  have  not  the  time  for  such  sys- 
tematic bodily  culture.  It  might  be  permitted  perhaps 
to  say  in  reply  that  boys  have  the  time  for  anything 
which  is  found  desirable  or  necessary  for  them  to  do  or 
to  learn,  and  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  show  that 
the  culture  of  the  physical  powers  should  accompany 
the  culture  of  the  mental  ones,  if  we  would  cultivate 
either  to  the  greatest  advantage, — that  is,  cultivate 
them  in  accordance  with  the  laws  which  determine  the 
growth  and  health  of  both.  But  let  us  see  how  much 
time  is  required  for  this  purpose — for  this  duty  let  me 
call  it.  Let  us  see  how  much  time  is  occupied  by  it 
where  the  system  is  (and  has  been*  for  several  years) 
regularly  practised — at  Badley  College,  and  at  Magda- 
len College  School  for  instance.  The  whole  school  is 
separated  into  three  divisions,  formed  by  age,  health, 
strength,  and  physical  capacity  generally ;  each  division 
has  one  regularly  appointed  day  in  each  week  for  its 
lesson  in  the  Gymnasium;  each  division  again,  on  the 
day  of  the  lesson,  is  subdivided  into  three  classes,  the 
boys  of  each  class  being  determined  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  those  which  regulated  the  primary  divisions, 
but  with  a  still  closer  regard  to  individual  capa- 
city. Each  separate  class  on  the  day  of  instruction, 
having  its  own  teacher,  is  conducted  by  him  through 
the  course  of  exercises  appointed  as  suitable  for  it.  By 
this  means,  as  all  the  boys  in  a  class  are  of  similar 
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capacity,  the  exercises  being  suitable  to  one  are  suitable 
to  all ;  and  by  the  same  rule  every  boy  in  the  school  is 
virtually  receiving  instruction  and  practice  in  that  course 
of  exercise  most  suitable  to  his  individual  requirements. 
This  is  the  regular  lesson,  but  on  occasions  of  wet  or 
inclement  weather,  or  when  deprived  of  their  expected 
recreative  exercise,  boys  may  attend  the  Gymnasium  as 
a  voluntary  class  on  either  of  the  other  lesson-days. 

Now  what  is  the  actual  demand  made  here  upon 
a  boy's  time?  One  hour  per  week.  And  this  under 
ordinary  circumstances  and  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
health  and  growth  is  all  that  is  required.  But  this 
implies  that  it  will  be  begun  early,  begun  with  school- 
life,  and  through  school-life  continued. 

In  these  arrangements  there  is  one  point  which  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  namely,  that  the  lesson  should  not  be 
taken  from  what  is  called  play-time.  Nothing  should 
be  taken  from  play-time,  and  nothing  should  be  intro- 
duced into  play-time  but  play.  The  lesson  should  be 
taken  from  actual  school-time  and  should  be  regarded 
and  reckoned  as  actual  school-work.  This  alone,  as  a 
rule,  will  win  from  boys  that  spirit  of  earnestness  in 
its  practice,  and  yield  to  it  that  unenforced  but  none 
the  less  effectual  means  of  discipline  which  real  work 
claims  and  secures^. 

^  This  plan  I  ptirsne  in  my  own  school,  and  with  the  most  satisfac- 
torj  result.  Not  only  does  the  lesson  take  place  in  the  regalar  school- 
time,  but  the  boys  are  marked  on  the  same  scale,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  for  their  conduct  and  position  in  the  class,  as  for  any  ordinary 
school-lesson. 

h2 
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These  are  the  arrangements  for  large  schools  where 
provision  is  made  for  the  complete  bodily  culture  of 
boys  of  all  ages  and  stages  of  growth,  from  the  earliest 
years  at  which  boys  leave  home  up  to  manhood.  But 
the  system  is  just  as  capable  of  being  carried  out  in 
the  smallest  school  as  the  largest.  The  introductory 
course  alone,  performed  on  the  schoolroom  floor,  would 
be  excellent  training  for  young  boys,  and  excellent 
preparation  (ox  the  more  advanced  courses  suitable  to 
later  years  and  fitter  for  larger  schools.  And  the  pro- 
gressive courses  of  the  system^  may  be  as  strictly  fol- 
lowed on  the  most  meagre  selection  of  apparatus,  as 
in  the  most  Mly  appointed  Gymnasium. 

I  ought  perhaps  before  closing  this  chapter  to  take 
some  notice  of  the  perfcmnances  sometimes  styled  gym- 
nastics, which  have  in  late  years  obtained  an  undesirable 
degree  of  notoriety,  because  in  these  I  reeognize  a 
distinct  hindrance  to  a  correct  conception  of  what  gym- 
nastic exercises  really  are,  and  what  they  aim  at  doing. 
I  allude  to  the  dangerous  and  purely  sensational  per- 
fDrmances  in  vogue  at  many  places  of  amusement,  which 
have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  the  peril  and 
hazard  to  the  life  and  limb  of  the  performer  at  which 
they  are  performed,  and  the  gratification  of  a  morbid 
and  unhealthy  passion  for  excitement  in  the  spectator. 
While  such  performances  and  such  exhibitions  bear  the 
name  and  designation  of  gynmastics,  all  earnest-minded 
men,  eager  for  the  extension  of  true  physical  culture, 
~vill  have  a  serious  and  irritating  evil  to   encounter. 
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There  axe  very  many  persons  who  have  not  the  inclina- 
tion, even  when  they  have  the  power,  to  separate  the 
spurious  from  the  real — the  baneful  from  the  beneficial, 
and  are  content  to  take  things  as  they  appear,  or  as  they 
are  represented  to  them :  and  these  may  well  say  and 
weU  think,  'if  such  performances  as  these  are  gymnas- 
tics,  the  less  our  toys  at  our  English  schools  know  of 
them  the  better.' 

No.  In  our  day  if  gymnastics  mean  anything, — that 
is,  anything  worth  the  serious  thought  of  parent, 
teacher,  or  pupil, — they  mean  a  gradual,  progressive 
system  of  physical  exercise,  so  conceived,  so  arranged, 
and  so  administered,  that  it  will  naturally  and  uni- 
formly call  forth  and  cultivate  the  latent  powers  and 
capacities  of  the  body,  even  as  the  mental  faculties  are 
developed  and  strengthened  by  mental  culture  and 
mental  exercise. 
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SYSTEM  OF  EXERCISES. 

Ths  Exercises  forming  the  courses  of  this  System  are 
arranged  progressively,  commencing  with  the  most  simple  and 
initiatory,  and  terminating  with  the  most  arduous  and  severe  ; 
the  former  being  such  as  will  not  over-task  the  powers  of 
the  weakest  and  most  inexpert,  and  the  latter  such  as  will  test 
and  increase  those  of  the  most  practised ;  the  effort  required 
for  the  performance  of  the  exercises  thus  gradually  increasing 
with  the  advancing  capacity  of  the  learner.  The  entire  range 
constituting  the.  system  is  performed  with  apparatus  either 
moveable  or  fixed  ;  all  exercises  of  mere  position  or  posture 
have  been  avoided,  for  in  no  way  do  they  furnish  adequate 
exercise  to  the  healthy ;  they  are,  in  fact,  to  his  great  re- 
quirements and  capacity  for  physical  exertion,  but  a  tantaliza- 
tion ;  moreover,  they  are  quite  incompetent  to  maintain  in 
their  practice  the  pleasure  and  interest  which  are  essential 
to  the  beneficial  results  of  all  exercise.  And  to  secure  these 
results  in  the  present  system,  the  exercises  are  given  in  such 
great  variety,  that  while  every  part  of  the  complex  structure  of 
the  human  body  may  receive  ample  and  suitable  employment, 
the  form  of  such  employment  may  be  varied  almost  daily. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  different  forms  of  apparatus  or 
machines,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  exercises  are  performed, 
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are  arranged  in  sections  or  groaps  in  their  nataral  order  of 
classification,  that  is,  upon  the  principle  of  the  nature  of  the 
employment,  or  the  nature  of  the  movement,  they  severally 
yield ;  the  separate  exercises  on  each  machine  are  arranged 
in  progressive  order,  terminating  with  the  most  difficult. 
Thus— 

Section  I  embraces  the  moveable  apparatus,  which  give 
light  and  uniform  employment  to  the  entire  body.  (For  this 
reason  they  are  made  to  constitute  the  preliminary  course  of 
the  system.) 

Section  II  embraces  all  arrangements  for  the  practice  of 
Exercises  of  Progression,  such  as  walking,  running,  leaping, 
and  vaulting,  which  employ  chiefly  the  lower  limbs  and  lower 
regions  of  the  trunk. 

Section  III  embraces  all  apparatus  for  exercises  of  rota- 
tion and  oscillation,  as  the  trapezium  and  parallel  bars,  giving 
employment  to  the  whole  of  the  "trunk  and  upper  limbs. 

Section  IV  embraces  all  climbing  apparatus,  as  the  ropes 
and  poles,  vertical  and  inclined,  giving  employment  to  the 
entire  body,  especially  to  the  upper  limbs  and  upper  portion 
of  the  trunk. 

From  these  sections  are  formed  the  preliminary  course  of 
introductory  exercises,  and  the  four  progressive  courses  which 
make  up  the  system,  the  titles  of  the  courses  indicating  the 
general  character  of  the  exercises  in  them,  as  follows : — 

Pbeliminaby  Coubse  Introductory  Exercises  with  the 

Dumb  BeUs  and  Bar  Bells. 
FiBST  Course  Simple  Exercises. 

Second  Course  Exercises  of  medium  difficulty. 

Third  Course  Advanced  Exercises. 

Fourth  Course  Arduous  Exercises. 
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And  as  the  greater  number  of  the  machines  admit  of 
simple,  advanced,  and  arduous  exercises,  it  will  be  found  that 
each  of  these  courses  (save  the  first)  extends  over  the  prin- 
cipal apparatus  of  each  section.  Thus  the  first  course  (on  the 
fixed  apparatus)  is  formed  of  the  initiatory  exercises  on  each 
machine,  all  of  a  simple  and  general  character ;  the  second 
embraces  the  medium  exercises  on  the  same  machines,  re- 
quiring more  energetic  and  dexterous  action  than  the  pre- 
ceding ;  the  third  embraces  the  advanced  exercises  on  the 
principal  machines,  calling  for  powerful  local  effort  and 
endurance  by  repetition ;  and  the  fourth  consists  of  the  most 
arduous  exercises  on  the  same  machines. 

The  exercises  on  each  machine  are  again  divided  into 
series,  the  titles  of  which  indicate  either  the  position  from 
which  the  exercises  comprised  in  it  are  performed  (as  stand- 
ing, running,  &c.),  or  the  nature  of  the  movement  composing 
the  exercises  (as  marches,  evolutions,  combinations,  &c.),  or 
in  other  cases  the  part  of  the  machine  to  be  employed. 

The  series,  the  number  of  the  exercise  in  it,  and  the 
course  to  which  the  exercise  belongs  will  be  found  in  the 
margin,  opposite  the  description  of  each  exercise. 

With  the  view  of  making  the  work  fulfil  as  completely 
as  possible  its  object  as  a  guide  and  reference  on  all  occa- 
sions, every  separate  machine  is  prefaced  by  a  note  exponent 
of  the  nature  and  object  of  its  exercises,  the  parts  of  the 
body  which  they  employ,  and  the  purpose  of  such  employ- 
ment. In  these  notes  are  carefully  pointed  out  the  duties 
of  an  instructor  in  every  situation,  his  position  with  regard 
to  the  learner,  the  peculiar  risks,  where  such  exist,  to  be 
guarded  against  in  the  different  exercises,  and  the  errors 
most  likely  to  be  inadvertently  committed  in  their  prac- 
tice, the  modes  in  which  the  more  complicated  or  difficult 
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exercises  may  be  gradually  approached,  and  the  different  ways 
in  which  the  learner  may  rest  for  a  time  on  the  machine 
itself,  if  overcome  with  fatigue  at  a  distance  from  the 
ground;  with  other  information  which  he  may  be  likely 
to  find  of  service. 

In  the  text  describing  the  position  and  action  of  the 
exercises,  the  use  of  technicalities  has  been,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, discarded,  such  only  being  retained  as  were  found 
essential  to  clearness  and  the  avoidance  of  repetitions.  These 
are  described  on  the  page  preceding  Section  I. 


EULES 

FOR  CONDUCTING  THE  LESSON. 

In  the  preceding  note  explaining  the  principles  npon  which 
the  system  is  founded,  it  is  shown  that  each  course  consists 
of  a  selection  of  exercises  all  as  nearly  as  possible  of  a  uni- 
form degree  of  difficulty,  and  demanding  in  their  performance 
an  equal  amount  of  muscular  e£Port.  By  this  arrangement 
the  youngest  beginner  has  as  wide  a  range  of  exercises — as 
extended  a  use  of  the  gymnasium,  as  the  most  advanced 
learner ;  for  the  limitations  of  the  courses  are  decided  by 
the  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  exercises  themselves,  and  not 
by  the  apparatus  on  which  they  are  performed  ;  and  every 
machine,  with  very  few  exceptions,  presents  exercises  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  learners  of  every  grade  of  physical  power. 
Each  course,  and  in  a  great  measure  each  exercise  in  each 
course,  leads  direct  to  that  in  advance  of  it,  so  that  the 
learner  in  his  first  efforts  in  his  first  lesson  is  really  prac- 
tising that  which  will  aid  him  in  mastering  the  most  diffi- 
cult exercises  in  the  terminating  course.  This  essentially 
progressive  character,  this  gradual,  uniform,  onward  march 
of  the  entire  range  of  exercises  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  instructor,  but  must 
always  be  viewed  by  him  as  being  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  system,  the  main  source  of  its  value,  and  the  chief 
guarantee  for   its  safety,  while  it  also  constitutes  a  most 
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powerftil  agent  in  sastaining  the  interest  of  the  learner 
daring  his  practice. 

To  give  Tariety  to  the  lesson,  each  coarse  is  made  to 
consist  of  a  mnch  greater  namber  of  exercises  than  can  be 
performed  by  the  learner  at  any  single  attendance,  so  that 
the  instrnctor  is  provided  with  ample  scope  for  selection,  by 
means  of  which  he  may  vary  the  lesson  almost  daily,  while 
still  ranging  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  the  coarse. 

But  there  is  another  form  of  variety  which  it  is  most 
desirable  to  secure,  and  which,  as  it  could  not  be  provided 
for  by  any  arrangement  of  section  or  course,  must  be  in 
a  great  measure  intrusted  to  the  intelligence  and  care  of 
the  instructor.  As  already  explained,  each  article  of  ap- 
paratus in  the  gymnasium  is  designed  to  give  special 
employment  to  special  parts  of  the  body,  in  accordance  with 
tho  principle  that  all  muscular  power  is  intermittent,  and 
is  most  effectively  cultivated  and  sustained  by  brief  and 
recurring  efforts.  It  will,  therefore,  be  the  object  of  the 
instructor  to  secure,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  the  various 
machines  during  the  lesson,  a  Mr  share  of  exertion  to  the 
several  parts  of  the  body,  and  to  pass  his  class  from  machine 
to  machine  in  such  order  that  each  successive  one  will  call 
into  action  a  new  part  of  the  body,  and  at  the  same  time 
givi>  rest  to  those  employed  by  its  predecessor. 

For  example,  the  class  may  begin  the  lesson  with  the 
exinx^iscs  on  tlie  apparatus  of  the  second  section,  such  as 
tlie  running  leap,  height  or  distance ;  or  the  running  vault, 
right  and  left,  on  the  vaulting-horse;  for  these  exercises, 
though  cliiefly  employing  the  lower  limbs,  require  no  great 
or  strictly  localiEed  exertion,  and  they  gradually  quicken  the 
circulation,  supple  the  joints,  and  pat  into  light  and  free 
l^ay  a  great  number  of  muscles,  and  thus  prepare  the  bod j 
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for  more  arduous  efforts.  To  these,  the  frame  being  now 
at  its  greatest  pitch  of  power,  supple  and  as  yet  unfatigued, 
may  aptly  succeed  the  exercises  on  the  elementary  apparatus, 
such  as  the  bridge  ladder,  giving  strong  and  concentrated 
employment  to  the  chest  and  upper  limbs ;  to  this  may 
succeed  the  parallel  bars,  fixed  or  moveable,  or  the  pair 
of  rings,  or  the  trapezium ;  for  these  all  afford  abundant 
employment  to  the  trunk  of  the  body  through  the  medium 
of  the  upper  limbs.  From  this  point  the  exercises  may 
be  repeated  in  character,  although  in  other  forms,  on  dif- 
ferent apparatus,  chiefly  on  the  vertical  machines  for  climb- 
ing; and  the  lesson  may  conclude  with  those  of  a  less 
arduous  nature,  where  balance  and  dexterity  and  facility 
of  movement  are  the  points  cultivated,  to  be  executed  on 
machines,  horizontal  and  inclined,  restricted  to  no  particular 
section. 

The  lesson  will  always  be  strictly  confined  to  the  exercises 
of  the  course,  and  no  advance  into  a  second  and  higher 
course  will  be  made  until  the  exercises  in  the  preceding 
one  can  be  executed  with  accuracy  and  precision. 

Each  class  should  consist  of  not  less  than  ten  or  more 
than  fifteen  learners.  It  is  not  desirable  to  preserve  a  too 
formal  attitude  or  discipline  during  the  lesson,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  ivill  be  readily  perceived  that  the  due  observance 
of  certain  rules  and  regulations  is  necessary,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  propriety,  and  of  securing  the  good 
government  of  the  gymnasium,  but  also  for  the  sake  of 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  careful  performance 
of  the  exercises,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  learners  during 
their  practice. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  instructor  will  set  (i.e. 
perform  in  its  perfect  manner)  each  exercise,  followed  by 
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the  assistant  instructor  or  monitor  when  one  is  attached  to 
the  class;  the  learners  will  then  follow  in  succession  in 
their  proper  order.  Each  learner  will  hold  himself  ready 
in  his  proper  time  to  step  up  to  the  machine  the  instant 
his  predecessor  has  quitted  it,  and  on  the  completion  of 
the  exercise  he  will  quietly  step  aside  to  give  place  to 
his  successor,  previously  steadying  or  re-adjusting  the  ma- 
chine when  required,  and  take  his  place  as  indicated  by 
the  instructor,  either  by  returning  to  the  side  of  the  machine 
from  which  he  started,  to  be  in  readiness  to  follow  in  the 
next  exercise,  or  by  remaining  on  the  side  where  the  exercise 
terminated,  as  may  be  most  suitable  for  the  effective  working 
of  the  machine,  and  for  watching  the  performance  of  each 
succeeding  learner. 

The  instructor  will  repress  all  laughing  at  the  mishaps 
or  unsuccessful  efforts  of  beginners  calculated  to  discourage, 
or  annoy,  or  distract  attention ;  and  will  strictly  forbid  the 
slightest  attempt  to  baulk,  hinder,  or  otherwise  interfere 
with  any  one  during  the  performance  of  an  exercise ;  but 
this  need  not  be  allowed  to  mar  the  full  enjoyment  and 
free  expression  of  interest  felt  in  witnessing  each  other's 
performance,  successful  or  unsuccessful. 

The  learners  in  one  class  must  on  no  account  be  allowed 
to  mix  with  those  of  another  during  the  lesson ;  and  the 
more  effectually  to  sustain  this  important  regulation,  the 
instructor  should  select  those  machines,  other  things  being 
suitable,  which  are  farthest  removed  from  those  being 
worked  by  other  classes. 


EULES  AND  EEGULATIONS 

FOR  THE 

GYMNASIUM. 

1.  No  pupil  shall  do  any  exercise  without  his  gymnastic 

belt  and  shoes. 

2.  Every  pupil  shall  hang  up  his  clothes  during  exercise, 

and  his  belt  and  shoes  after  exercise,  in  the  places 
appointed  for  those  purposes. 

3.  No  pupil  shall  tie  knots  in  the  ropes,  or  displace  in  any 

way  any  portion  of  the  apparatus. 

4.  No  pupil  shall   attempt  any  exercise  which  has  been 

forbidden,  or  shall  do  on  one  machine  an  exercise 
which  properly  belongs  to  another  (such  as  jumping 
the  vaulting  horses,  &c.). 

5.  No  pupil  shall  attempt  to  use,  or  lift  from  the  racks  any 

bells,  or  bar,  heavier  than  those  which  have  been 
allotted  to  hiin  by  the  instructor. 

6.  The  bells  and  bars  must  be  lifted  from  the  racks  and 

placed  in  position  at  the  target  at  once,  and  not 
be  rolled  on  the  floor. 

7.  No  pupil  shall  fence,  or  play  single-stick,  without  his 

mask,  jacket,  and  glove,  or  thrust  at  another  who 
is  not  so  prepared. 

8.  No   pupil  shall  use   or   displace   another's   belt,   shoes, 
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BY  SECTIONS  OF  APPAKATUS. 


Section  I.  Inteoductoby  Exebcises.  Movements  and  Posi- 
tions. 
The  Dumb  Bells. 
The  Bar  BeUs. 

Section II.  ExeecisesofPbogbession.  Walking. 

Running. 
Leaping. 

The  Leaping  Hope. 
The  Leaping  Pole. 
The  Horizontal  Beam. 
The  Vaulting  Bar. 
The  Vaulting  Horse. 

Seotiox  III.  Elementaby  Exebcises.  The    Fixed    Parallel 

Bars. 

The  Moveable  Parallel 
Bars. 

The  Trapezium. 

The  Pair  of  Rings. 

The  Row  of  Rings. 

The  Elastic  Ladder. 

The  Horizontal  Bar. 

The  Bridge  Ladder. 

The  Plank. 

The  Ladder  Plank. 

The  Inclined  Ladder. 

The  Prepared  Wall 
(embracing  the 
Holes,  the  Blocks, 
the  Grooves). 
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Section  IV.     Climbing.  .  .  The  Vertical  Pole. 

The  Vertical  Pole,  fixed. 

The  Slanting  Pole. 

The  Turning  Pole. 

The  Pair  of  Vertical  Poles. 

The  Pair  of  Slanting  Poles. 

The  Vertical  Rope. 

The   Bosary,   or   Knotted 

Bope. 
The  Mast. 
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TECHNICAL   TERMS. 


TJie  Stej}  is  the  action,  simple  or  compound,  of  which  certain 
exercises,  as  climbing,  are  composed;  eveiy  action 
throughout  such  exercises  being  but  a  repetition  of 
the  first  step. 

The  Position  is  the  attitude  of  body  assumed  previous  to 
the  initiatory  step,  and  reassumed  on  the  completion 
of  every  succeeding  one. 

The  Reach  is  the  point  to  which  the  hand  is  raised  on 
the  full  upward  extension  of  the  arm. 

The  Half-Reach  is  the  point,  opposite  the  face,  to  which 
the  hand  is  raised  when  the  fore-arm  is  bent  nearly 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  upper  arm. 

The  Rest  is  the  point,  opposite  the  breast,  to  which  the  hand 
is  raised  or  lowered  when  the  arm  is  completely  bent. 

The  Distance  is  the  space  between  the  hands  when  they 
are  placed  at  the  width  of  the  shoulders,  as  in  vaulting. 

The  Sjpace  is  the  distance  between  any  two  regularly  re- 
curring points  of  a  machine,  as  the  rounds  of  a  ladder. 

Yielding  is  the  action  of  the  body  performed  to  avoid 
shock  or  concussion  on  dropping  from  a  height^  de- 
scribed at  page  180. 

k2 
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The  Leading  hand,  foot,  or  side,  is  the  one  which  takes  the 
lead  in  any  exercise. 

Th$  Supporting  hand,  foot,  or  side,  follows  the  leading  one. 

The  Reversed  Orasp  of  the  hand  is  when  the  palm  is  turned 
inwards^  towards  the  face. 

The  thumbs  and  fingers  are  said  to  be  together*  when  in 
grasping  an  object  the  thumb  and  forefinger  do  not 
separate ;  they  are  said  to  be  meeting  when  they  partly 
or  wholly  encircle  an  object  and  meet,  or  nearly  so, 
from  opposite  sides. 


SECTION   L 

INTBODUCTOBT   EXEBCI8ES. 

MOVEABLE  APPARATUS. 

Mebe  movements  and  positions  are,  in  themselves,  of 
comparatively  little  utility ;  indeed,  they  are  chiefly  valuable 
only  in  as  far  as  they  faithfully  represent  the  movements 
and  positions  of  Exercises  yet  to  be  learned  uiider  more 
difficult  conditions.  Thus  the  movements  and  positions  pre- 
paratory to  the  sword  exercise,  as  practised  in  the  British 
army,  may  be  instanced  as  most  valuable ;  yet  not  so  much 
from  their  intrinsic  merits  as  because  they  form  the  funda- 
mental positions  and  actual  movements  of  the  various  stages 
of  the  exercise  afterwards  to  be  acquired,  when  the  difficulty 
will  be  increased  by  the  wielding  of  the  weapon  itself. 

This  principle  should  govern  and  limit  all  Exercises  of 
mere  movement  and  position ;  they  should  in  every  instance 
and  in  all  respects  lead  direct  to  a  higher  course  of  instruc- 
tion ;  for  otherwise  they  ceftse  to  be  real,  and,  if  divested  of 
their  reality,  it  is  found  that^  at  any  rate  with  Englishmen, 
the  earnestness  of  application  cannot  be  sustained  in  their 
practice. 

On  this  principle  the  introductory  course  of  this  system 
is  based,  the  design  being  to  organize  a  short  and  simple 
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course  which  should  give  fair  and  uniform  employment  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  and  be  capable  of  modification  to 
suit  the  strength  of  every  learner ;  which  should  possess  the 
reality  and  attractiveness  of  gymnastics  proper,  on  fixed  ap- 
paratus, and  which,  like  them,  should  admit  of  regular  and 
definite  advancement. 

There  are  several  forms  of  apparatus,  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  provide  for  these  requirements.  The  Indian  clubs  can 
be  augmented  in  weight,  and  thus  a  prc^ressive  effort  be 
secured;  but  a  small  number  of  men  only  can  use  them 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  range  of  exercises  which  they  pre- 
sent is  limited,  and  these  are  in  themselves  not  of  the  highest 
order,  acting  almost  exclusively  on  the  upper  region  of  the 
body;  they  have  also  the  serious  drawback  that  if  un- 
skilfully used,  and  if  the  rearward  action,  of  the  club  in 
some  of  the  exercises  be  not  steadily  resisted,  this  por- 
tion of  the  body  will  be  abnormally  developed  by  their 
practice ;  the  base  of  the  breast-bone  with  the  lower  ribs 
will  become  unduly  prominent,  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
proportionately  flattened,  and  the  back,  between  the  shoulders, 
undesirably  hollow. 

A  course  of  Exercises  of  considerable  value,  similar  to 
those  executed  with  the  stick,  may  be  performed  with  an 
iron  bar,  but  they  have  the  important  drawback  of  being 
invariably  viewed  as  a  task,  disliked  by  weak  and  strong. 

A  third  form  of  exercise  is  obtainable  from  an  arrange- 
ment of  suspended  weights,  which  are  to  be  raised  by  the 
flexions  and  extensions  of  the  upper  limbs,  with  the  lower 
limbs  and  trunk  placed  in  varied  positions.  Su<i;h  exercises 
are  valuable  in  an  elementary  sense,  and  are  in  every  way 
superior  to  either  of  the  foregoing ;  but  they  have  their 
attendant  drawbacks,  viz.  considerable  expense  for  apparatus, 
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limited  capabilities  for  class  practice,  and  want  of  attrac- 
tiveness in  the  exercises  themselves. 

The  form  of  machine  which  has  been  selected  for  this 
course  appears  at  once  to  fulfil  all  the  objects  desired,  and 
to  avoid  all  the  points  that  seem  objectionable  in  others. 

1st.  The  dumb  bell  is  familiar  to  every  one,  and  has  been 
used  in  this  country  for  centuries* ;  its  weight  and  substance 
are  apparent,  and  its  exercise  is  real  and  effective. 

2nd.  It  admits  of  being  exactly  proportioned  to  the  indi- 
vidual strength  of  each  learner. 

3rd.  It  can  be  adjusted  to  the  advancing  capacity  of  the 
learner,  the  weight  of  the  bar  and  bell  being  augmented 
as  his  strength  increases. 

4th.  Its  exercises  give  fair  employment  to  all  parts  of 
the  body,  and  to  both  sides  equally. 

5th.  They  are  capable  of  being  executed  not  only  by  an 
entire  class  at  one  time,  and  by  the  same  word  of  command, 
but  by  many  classes,  or  by  the  entire  number  of  men  which 
may  at  one  time  be  present  in  the  gymnasium. 

6th.  The  positions  and  movements  are  of  the  highest  order, 
and  are  directly  and  powerfully  conducive  to  erectness  of 
carriage  and  freedom  of  limb. 

*  John  Northbroke,  in  a  treatise  written  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  advises  young  men,  by  way  of  amusement,  to  'labor  with 
poises  of  lead  or  other  metal ;'  this  notable  pastime,  I  apprehend,  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  skiomachia,  or  fighting  with  a  man*s  own 
shadow,  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Spectators.  'It  consisted,'  says  the 
author,  *  in  brandishing  two  sticks,  grasped  in  each  hand,  and  loadeii 
with  plugs  of  lead  at  either  end ;  this  pastime  opens  the  chest,  exercises 
the  limbs,  and  gives  a  man  all  the  pleasure  of  boxing  without  the 
blows.*  It  is  sometimes  practised  in  the  present  day,  and  called 
*  ringing  of  the  dumb  bells.' — StrutVs  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the 
People  of  England. 
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Mention  has  been  made  of  the  excellence  of  the  positions 
of  the  sword-exercise ;  the  same  positions  constitute  the 
fundamental  ones  of  -fencing,  and  two  of  the  same  (the  first 
and  third)  have  been  selected  to  form  the  principal  positions 
of  the  exercises  of  this  course,  the  bell  and  bar  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  sword  or  foil. 

The  course  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  consists 
simply  of  the  movements  and  2>osition8  of  the  second  and 
third  practices ;  the  object  in  thus  giving  them  sepai'ately 
being  to  prepare  the  learners  for  the  ojbhers,  for  in  these 
Exercises  accuracy  of  position  is  essential  not  only  to  their 
value,  but  to  safety. 

The  second  practice,  with  the  bells,  takes  up  the  move- 
ments and  positions  of  the  first  practice ;  it  is  given  in 
one  unbroken  series,  although  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first 
four  are  all  simple  exercises,  that  in  the  fifth  a  complete 
change  in  the  action  and  position  takes  place,  and  that  the 
succeeding  ones  consist  of  repetitions  of  the  simple  ones, 
rising  in  difficulty  to  the  closing  exercise  of  the  practice. 

The  third  practice,  tvith  the  bars\  reproduces  also  the 
movements  of  the  first  practice ;  and,  as  in  the  second  practice, 
a  change  of  action  and  position  takes  place  after  the  simple 
exercises,  those  which  follow  consisting  of  movements  in 
repetition,  also  rising  in  difficulty  to  the  closing  exercises 
of  the  practice. 

The  first  practice  is  never  repeated  after  the  learner  has 
entered  upon  the  second  and  third,  but  these  last  may,  with 
great  advantage,  form  a  part  of  every  subsequent  course,  and 
it  is  an  excellent  custom  to  close  each  day's  lesson  on  the 
£^ed  apparatus  with  one  or  other  of  them,  thus  uniting 

^  This  is  a  two-handed  dumb  bell.    It  is  a  French  adaptation  of 
considerable  value,  as  are  also  its  special  exercises. 
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in  a  final  exercise  all  the  learners  at  that  time  working  in 
the  Gymnasium. 

The  position  of  the  instructor  should  be  opposite  the 
centre,  facing  the  class.  Better  time  will  be  kept,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  practice  will  be  better  sustained,  if  the  in- 
structor executes  every  movement  himself  while  giving  the 
word  of  command. 


FIRST    PRACTICE. 
MOVEMENTS  AND  POSITIONS. 


WOBD  OF  COHHANS. 


AcnoM  AND  Position. 


Attention.    .     .     . 

Step  to  the  rear.    . 

Slej)  to  the  front.  . 
Step  to  the  rear.  . 
Left  foot  forward. 


Position  of  attention,  the  toes  at  the  | 

target  (Fig.  1).  ' 

Make  a  full  step  to  the  rear  with  the  ! 
left  foot,  the  right  following. 

Besume  the  first  position  at  the  target,  i 

Ab  before.  > 

1 .  Move  the  hands  to  the  rear,  the  left  ] 
grasping  the  right  arm  just  above  the  I 
elbow,  and  the  right  supporting  the  left  j 
arm  under  the  elbow  (Fig.  2.)  j 

2.  Uake  a  half  &ce  to  the  right,  by  j 
turning  on  the  heels,  so  that  the  back  , 
of  the  left  heel  touches  the  inside  of  the  I 
right,  and  the  left  foot  is  pointed  straight  i 
to  the  front  (Fig.  3).    ' 

I 

Rg-  3.  I 
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Word  of  Command. 


Recover.      .     .     . 
Right  foot  forward. 


Action  and  Position. 


Recover 

Step  to  tlie  front.  .     . 


3.  Make  a  full  step  to  the  front  with 
the  left  foot,  the  right  remaining  firm 
and  flat  on  the  ground,  the  knee  well 
braced  back,  the  hips  pressed  forward, 

Fig.  4. 


the  head  upright,  the  breast  advanced, 
the  shoulders  flat,  the  eyes  directed  to 
the  front  (Fig.  4). 

Bring  the  left  foot  back  to  the  right. 

1.  Face  to  the  left,  the  right  foot 
pointed  straight  to  the  front. 

2.  Step  out  with  the  right  foot,  as  with 
the  left  foot  forward. 

Bring  the  right  foot  back  to  the  left. 

1.  Make  a  half  face  to  the  right,  and 
bring  the  hands  down  by  the  sides  to  the 
full  extension  of  the  arms. 

2.  Step  to  the  front,  resuming  the  first 
position  at  the  target. 
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WoBD  OP  Command. 


Stand  at  ease,  . 


Attention. 


Astride, 


•  jt  •  » 


Action  and  Position. 


Ready 


Fig.  5. 


Draw  back  the  right  foot  six  inches, 
placing  the  hollow 
of  it  against  the  left 
heel,  bringing  the 
weight  of  the  body 
upon  the  right  leg, 
the  left  knee  a  little 
bent ;  bring  the 
hands  together  in 
front  of  the  body, 
striking  the  palms 
smartly  together,  and 
clipping  that  of  the 
right  hand  over  the 
back  of  the  left; 
the  breast  advanced,  the  eyes  directed  to 
the  front  (Fig.  5). 

Position  of  attention,  the  toes  at  the 
target. 

Place  the  left  foot  ten  inches  on  the 
left  of  the  target,  the  toes  pointed  to  the 
front  and  slightly  turned  outwards,  the 
right  following  at  the  same  distance  on  the 
right,  the  knees  slightly  bent,  the  arms 
hanging  straight  by  the  sides  (Fig.  6). 

Bend  the  knees  until  they  jut  over  the 
toes,  keeping  the  heels  on  the  ground, 
at  the  same  time  stoop  from  the  waist 
and  bring  both  hands  to  the  centre  of 
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Action  and  Position. 

the  target,  the  hands  closed  and  to- 
gether, the  thumba  together,  the  knncklee 
to  the  ground  (Fig.  7). 

Fig.  8. 


Straighten  the  back  and  lower  limbs ; 
at  the  same  time  bring  the  hands  close 
up  by  the  sides,  and  cany  them  to  the 
full  extension  of  the  arms  abore  the 
shoulders  (Fig.  8). 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  six  times, 
the  learner  counting  the  numbers,  and 
the  instructor  giving  the  time  and  pitch 
of  yoice  by  the  word  'down'  at  each 
descent.  The  word  to  be  given  and  the 
numbers  to  he  counted  in  a  clear  and 
full  tone,  the  sound  to  be  prolonged  over 
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Word  of  Comkand. 


Halt. 


Step  to  the  rear. 
Step  to  the  right. 


Step  to  the  left. 


Action  and  Position. 


the  time  occnpied  in  the  ascent  from  the 
waist  to  the  fall  extension  of  the  arm^. 

Lower  the  hands  to  the  sides,  and  come 
to  the  position  of  attention  behind  the 
target. 

As  before. 

Make  a  full  step  to  the  right  front  (at 
the  angle  at  which  the  toes  are  pointed 
from  the  position  of  attention),  the  left 
following. 

1.  Make  a  half  face  to  the  left. 

2.  Make  a  full  step  to  the  left  with  the 
left  foot,  the  right  remaining  flat  and 
firm  on  the  ground,  the  knee  braced  back, 

Fig.  9. 


and  at  the  instant  that  the  foot  meets 


»  This  exercise  may  be  varied  by  retaining  the  knees  benj^^  in  figure  6, 
during  the  elevation  of  the  Bells. 
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WoBD  OF  Command. 


Face  to  the  riglit. 


Attention,   . 
Stand  at  ease,  . 


Action  and  Position. 


the  ground  let  the  left  hand  grasp  the 
thigh  just  above  the  knee,  the  thumb 
inside,  the  fingers  outside,  the  lower  part 
of  the  leg  and  left  arm  forming  a  straight 
and  continuous  line  from  foot  to  shoulder, 
the  right  arm  remaining  extended  in  the 
line  of  the  right  leg  (Fig.  9). 

Turn  on  the  heels,  facing  to  the  right, 
reversing ,  the  position  of  both  lower  and 
upper  limbe. 

Come  to  the  position  of  attention,  the 
toes  at  the  target., 

As  before. 


-— ?<i^«Sr^5^1fcMK^>s- 


SECOND    PRACTICE. 


THE  DUMB  BELLS. 


EXERCISE.    No.  I. 


Word  op  Command. 


AtterUton, 


Stej)  to  the  rear.    . 
Left  foot  forward. 


Right  hand. 


Up. 


Action  and  Position. 


Fi^.  10. 


As  in  first  practice,  the  bells  together 
on  the  target,  the  toes  at  the  bells. 

As  in  first  practice. 

Make  a  half  face  to  the  right  and  step 
to  the  front  with  the  left  foot  as  in  first 
practice,  the 
left  hand  grasp- 
ing the  thigh 
just  above  the 
knee,  as  the 
foot  comes  to 
the  ground,  the 
right  arm  ex- 
tended in  the  line  of  the  right  leg. 

Seize  the  bell  with  the  right  hand,  the 
lower  limbs  remaining  in  position  (Fig. 
10). 

Raise  the  bell  above  the  shoulder 
(bending  the  arm  during  the  ascent)  to 
the  full  extension  of  the  arm,  leaning 
strongly  on  the  left  knee  and  press- 
ing the  breast  to  the  front  during  the 
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EXEBCISE.    "No.  I  (continued). 


Word  op  Command. 


Action  and  Position. 


ascent  of  the  bell;   in  this  position  the 
left  leg  to  the  knee,  and  the  left  arm 

Fig.  11. 


Down 

Right  foot  forward,   . 
Left  hand 

Up 

Down 


should   form   one    continuous  line  from 
foot  to  shoulder  (Fig.  11). 

Lower  the  bell,  replace  it  on  the  target, 
and  recover, — as  in  first  practice. 

As  in  first  practice. 

Seize  the  bell  with  the  left  hand,  the 
lower  limbs  remaining  in  position. 

As  with  the  right  hand. 

As  with  the  right  hand. 
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BXEBCISS.    No.  H. 


WoBD  OF  Command. 


L0  foot  forward. 
Both  hands. 


Up. 


Down. 


Up. 


Right  fool  forward.   . 
Both  hands.     .     .     . 


Action  and  Position. 


As  before. 

Seize  a  bell  in  each  hand,  the  arms 
passing  on  either  side  of  the  knee,  the 
light  on  the  right,  the  left  on  the  left 
side. 

Baise  the  bells  above   the   shoulders 
(bending  the  arms  during  the  ascent)  to 
the  full  extension  of 
the    arms,     keeping  Fig.  12. 

the  left  knee  bent, 
and  pressing  the 
breast  to  the  front 
during  the  ascent  of 
the  bells  (Fig.  12). 

Bring  the  bells 
straight  down  by  the 
sides,  replace  them 
on  the  target,  and 
recover. 

As  before. 
As  before. 
As  before. 


^own As  before. 
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EXERCISE.    Ko.  ni. 


WoBD  OF  Command. 


^^  foot  forward. 
Recovering,        Right 
hand.       .     .     .     . 


Up. 


Left  foot  forward. 


Dovyii 

RiglU  foot  foTvxird,   . 

Recovering.  Left 

hcmd 

Up ^  . 

Right  foot  forward.  . 
Down 


Action  and  Position. 


As  before. 


Seize  the  bell  with  the  right  hand. 


Recover,  and  at  the  same 
time  elevate  the  bell  above 
the  shoulder  to  the  full 
extension  of  the  arm 
(Fig.  13). 

Step  to  the  front  with 
the  left  foot,  retaining  the 
bell  at  the  elevation  above 
the  shoulder,  and  press- 
ing the  breast  to  the 
front. 

As  before. 

As  before. 

Seize  the  bell  with  the 
left  hand. 

As  with  the  right  hand. 


As  with  the  left  foot  forward. 


Fig.  13. 


As  before. 


L  2 
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EXEBCISE.    No.  IV. 


Word  of  Command. 


Left  foot  forward. 
Recovering.          Both 
hands 

Ujp 


Left  foot  forward. 


Down 

Right  foot  forward.  . 

Recovering.          Both 
hands 

Up 

Rigid  foot  forward.   . 

Down 


Action  and  Position. 


As  before. 


Seize  the  bells  as  in  second  exercise. 


Recover,  and  at 
the  same  time  raise 
both  bells  above  the 
shoulders  to  the  full 
extension  of  the 
arms  (Fig.  14). 

As  before,  retain- 
ing  the  bells  at  the 
elevation. 

As  before. 

As  before^ 


Fig.  14. 


As  before. 


As  with  the  left  foot  forward. 


As  with  the  left  foot  forward. 


As  before. 


WITH   THE  BELLS. 


!  Word  of  Couhamb. 


Action  and  Position. 


-Step  to  the  front.  . 

Astride 

Up  and  down.     (5m 
timet.)     Ready. 


Up. 


Hall.      .     . 
Step  io  ther 


As  in  first  practice.  i 

Ab  in  first  practice  (Fig.  15). 

As  in  first  practice  stw)p  from  the  waist,  I 
and  seize  the  bells,  one  in  each  hand  \ 
(Fig.  16).  I 

The  action  and  position  of  the  ascent  I 
as  in  first  practice,  carrying  the  bells  : 
above  the  shoulders  (Fig.  17).  | 

Fig.  16,  Fig.  17. 


Lower  the  bellsiletting  them  swing  to  the  j 
■ear  bet  ween  the  legs,  the  instructor  giving 
the  word  '  down,'  the  learners  counting 
the  numbers,  as  directed  in  first  practice. 
Replace  the  bells  on  the  target,  and 
■esurae  the  position  of  attention. 
As  before. 
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EXEBCI8E.    No.  VI. 


WoKD  OF  Command. 


Left  foot  forward. 
Eight    hand.       {Six 
times,)     Ready,     , 
Up 


Halt. 


High  t  foot  forwa  rd,   , 
Left  hand.  {Six  times) 

Ready 

Up 

Halt 


Action  and  Position. 


As  before. 

Seize  the  bell  with  the  right  hand,  as 
in  first  exercise. 

Bepeat  the  first  exercise  six  times,  the 
instructor  giving  the  word  'down,'  the 
learners  counting  the  numbers,  as  di- 
rected in  first  practice.' 

Eeplace  the  bell  on  the  target  and  re- 
cover. 

As  before. 

Seize  the  bell  with  the  left  hand. 
As  with  the  left  foot  forward. 
As  with  the  left  foot  forward.   . 


EXEBCISE.    No.Vn. 


Left  foot  forward. 

As  before. 

Both    hands,       {Six 

Seize  the  bells,  one  in  each  hand,  as  in 

times,)     Ready,     , 

second  exercise. 

Up 

Eepeat  the  second  exercise  six  times. 

- 

the  instructor  giving  the  word  'down,' 

the  learners  counting  the  numbers. 

Halt 

Replace  the  bells  on  the  target  and 

recover. 

Right  foot  forward.    , 

As  before. 

Both     hands,       {Six 

times,)     Ready,     . 

As  before. 

Up 

As  with  the  left  foot  forward. 

Halt 

As  before. 

.  SECT.  I.] 
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EXERCISE.    No.Vni. 


Word  op  Command. 


Left  foot  forward. 
Recovering.          (Six 
times.)  Right  hand. 
Up 


Halt, 


Right  foot  forward,   , 
Recovering,  Lefthand, 

Up 

Halt,      ...... 


Action  and  Position. 


As  before. 

Seize  the  bell  with  the  right  hand. 

Repeat  the  third  exercise  six  times,  re- 
covering at  each  elevation  of  the  bell,  the 
instructor  giving  the  word  'down,'  the 
learners  counting  the  numbers. 

Replace  the  bell  on  the  target  and  re- 
cover. 

As  before. 

Seize  the  bell  with  the  left  hand. 

As  with  the  left  foot  forward. 

As  before. 


EXERCISE.    I9'o.  XX. 


Left  foot  forward, 
Recoverivig.          (Six 
times.)  Both  hands. 
Up 


Halt 

Right  foot  forward.   . 

Recovering.  {Six 

times.)  Both  hands. 

Up 

Hall 

Ste])  to  the  front,  .     . 
Places 


As  before. 

Seize  the  bells  as  in  fourth  exercise. 

Eepeat  the  fourth  exercise  six  times, 
recovering  at  each  elevation  of  the  bells, 
the  instructor  giving  the  word  'down,' 
the  learners  counting  the  numbers. 

As  before. 

As  before. 

Seize  the  bells  as  with  the  left  foot 
forward. 

As  with  the  left  foot  forward. 

As  before. 

As  before. 

Stoop  from  the  waist  and  seize  the  bells, 
and  place  them  in  the  racks. 


THIRD    PKACTICE. 
THE  BAR  BELLS. 
IiXEBCIBB.      Ho.  I. 


WOHD    OF   COUMANS. 


Sieja  to  the  rear.     . 
Left  foot  forward. 


Up. 


Action  and  Position. 

As  in  first  practice,  the  bar  along  the 
centre  of  the  tai^et,  right  and  left. 

As  in  first  practice. 

Ab  in  first  practice. 

Seize  the  bar  at  the  distance  with  both 
hands,  the  fingers  over  the  bar,  th.e  thumb 
under,  the  lower  limbs  remaining  in  posi- 
tion (Fig.  18). 

Raise  the  bar  above  the  head  (bending 
the  arms  during  the  ascent)  to  the  fall 
extension  of  the  arms,  pressing  the  breast 
to  the  front,  with  the  head  erect,  the  eyes 
directed  to  the  front,  leaning  strongly 
on  the  advanced  leg,  and  the  rear  leg  held 
straight  and  fii-mly  braced  back  (Fig.  19). 


Fig.  19. 


WITH   THE  BAR. 
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Word  of  Command. 


Action  and  Position. 


Dovm 

Right  foot  forward. 

Ready 

Up 

Down 


Lower  the  bar  with  the  arms  bent,  re- 
place it  on  the  floor  and  recover. 
As  before. 

As  with  the  left  foot  forward. 
As  with  the  left  foot  forward. 
As  before. 


EXEBCISE.     No.n. 


I 


Left  foot  forward. 
Recovering.    Ready. . 

Up 


Left  foot  forward. 


Down 

i  Right  foot  forward.  . 
i  Recovering.      Ready. 

Up 

'  Right  foot  forward.   . 

Down 


As  before.  Fig.  20. 

Seize  the  bar  as 
in  first  exercise. 

Recover,  and  at 
the  same  time  ele- 
vate the  bar  above 
the  head  to  the  full 
extension  of  the 
arms  (Fig.  20). 

Step  to  the  front 
with  the  left  foot, 
retaining  the  bar  at 
the  elevation  above 
the  shoulders,  and 
pressing  the  breast  to  the  front.- 

As  in  first  exercise. 

As  before. 

As  with  the  left  foot  forward. 

As  with  the  left  foot  forward. 

As  with  the  left  foot  forward. 

As  before. 
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EXERCISE.    19^0.  III. 


Word  of  Command. 


Step  to  the  right. 


Stej)  to  the  left. 
Beady.   .     . 


Up. 


Fig.  21. 


Down. 


Action  and  Position. 


Make  a  half  face  to  the  right,  and  step 
to  the  right  as  in  first  practice,  bringing 
the  toes  of  the  right  foot  just  within  the 
bell,  the  left  following,  the  heels  touch- 
ing each  other. 

As  in  first  practice. 

Seize  the  bar  at  the  centre  with  the 
right  hand  (Fig.  21). 

Kaise  the  bar  above  the  head  and  hold 
it  in  a  horizontal  line  at  the  full  exten- 
sion of  the  arm  (Fig.  22). 

Fig.  22. 


Lower  the  bar  with  the  arm  bent,  and 
replace  it  on  the  ground,  and  replace  the 
right  arm  in  position,  extended  in  the 
line  of  the  right  leg. 
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EXEBCISE.    No.  Ill  (oonUnued). 


Word  of  Command. 

Action  and  Position. 

Face  to  the  right.  .     . 

Ready 

« 

As  in  first  practice. 
Seize  the  bar  at  the  centre  with  the  left 
hand. 

6> 

Down 

Stejy  to  the  rear.    .     . 

As  with  the  right  hand. 
As  with  the  right  hand,  and  come  to 
the  position  of  attention  at  the  target. 
As  before. 

EXSBCI8E.    IQ-o.IV. 

Left  foot  forward. 

Ready 

Up 

times,) 

As  before. 

Seize  the  bar  as  in  first  exercise. 

As  in  first  exercise. 

Lower  the  bar  by  the  rear  until  it  de- 
scends  upon   the 
shoulders,   press- 
ing the  breast  to                  ff^ 
the     front,     and      ^^"^^tT^V^^'^'ff^^ 

Up 

leaning    strongly            I  Vi   "  4^/ 

on  the  left  knee              ""^JfeX^"^ 
(Fig.  23).                               <Xp\ 
.  Elevate  the  bar                   |  Y 

to   the   extension                   1^*^  i 
of  the  arms  ;  the                 ^  \  U 

• 

instructor  giving                       "pL 

the     word     *  up,' 

the  learners  counting  the  numbers. 
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EXERCISE.    No.  IV  (continued). 


WoBD  OP  Command. 


Down, 


Right  foot  forward,  , 

Ready 

Up 

Ontheshoidders,  (Six 
times,)     .     .     .     . 

Up 

Down 


Action  and  Position. 


Lower  the  bar  by  the  front  at  the  full 
extension  of  the  arms,  replace  it  on  the 
ground,  and  recover. 

As  before. 

As  with  the  left  foot  forward. 

As  in  first  exercise. 

I 

As  with  the  left  foot  forward. 
As  with  the  left  foot  forward. 
As  before. 


EXERCISE.     No.  V. 


Left  foot  forward. 
Hands  reversed,    . 


As  before. 

Extend  the  arms  to  the  front,  turning 
the  palms  of  the 


Ready. 


Up. 


hands  upwards 
(Fig.  24). 

Seize  the  bar 
at  the  distance, 
the  palms  of  the 
hands  under  the 
bar. 

Eaise  the  bar 
aboveandslightly 
in  front  of  the 
head,  to  the  full 
extension  of  the 
arms. 


Fig.  24. 
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EXEBCISE.    No.  V  (continued). 


Word  op  Command. 


On  the  breast, 
times,) 


{Six 


Up. 


Down. 


Ready. 


Right  foot  forward.    . 
Hands  reversed.    .     . 


Up 

On   the   breast.     {Sia 
times.)     Up.     .     . 

Down 


Action  and  Position. 


Lower  the  bar  by  the  front  until  it  de- 
scends upon  the 

breast,    pressing  Fig.  25. 

the  breast  to  the 
front,  and  lean- 
ing strongly  on 
the  left  knee,  the 
head  slightlyheld 
back,  the  eyes 
directed  to  the 
front  (Fig.  25). 

Elevate  the  bar 
to  the.  exten- 
sion of  the  arms ; 

the  instructor  giving  the  word  *  up,'  the 
learners  counting  the  numbers. 

As  in  fourth  exercise. 

As  before. 

As  before. 

As  with  the  left  foot  forward. 

As  with  the  left  foot  forward. 

As  with  the  left  foot  forward. 
As  before. 
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EXEBCISE.    No.  VI. 


Word  of  Command. 

Action  and  Position. 

Left  foot  forward. 

.... 
As  before. 

Uj)  and  down.   {Six 

times.)     Ready.     . 

Seize  the  bar  as  in  first  exercise. 

Up 

Repeat  the  first  exercise  six  times, 

the 

instructor  .giving  the  word  *  down/ 

the 

learners  counting  the  numbers. 

Halt 

Eeplace  the  bar  on  the  ground, 
'  recover. 

and 

BiglU  foot  forward.   . 

As  before. 

Up  and  down.    (Six 

times.)     Ready.     . 

As  with  the  left  foot  forward. 

Up 

As  with  the  left  foot  forward. 

ffaU 

As  before. 

EXERCISE.    No.  VII. 

Left  foot  forward. 

As  before. 

Recovering.           {Six 

times.)     Ready.     . 

As  in  first  exercise. 

Up 

Repeat  the  second  exercise  six  times, 

the  instructor  giving  the  word  'down,' 

the  learners  counting  the  numbers. 

Halt 

Replace  the  bar  on  the  ground,  and 

recover. 

Right  foot  forward.   . 

As  before. 

Recovering.          {Six 

times.)     Ready.     . 

As  with  the  left  foot  forward. 

Up . 

As  with  the  left  foot  forward. 

Halt 

As  before. 

Step  to  tlie  front.  .     . 

As  before. 

Places 

Stoop  from  the  waist  and  seize   the 

bar,  and  place  it  in  the  racks. 

SECTION   II, 

EXERCISES  OF  FBOGBESSION. 

The  exercises  of  this  section  are  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
accuracy  and  precision  to  the  movements  of  the  body,  tather 
than  of  endowing  it  with  great  muscular  strength ;  and  have 
for  their  object  the  enabling  it  to  preserve  its  equilibrium 
under  special  difficulties  of  position,  and  to  pass  with  ease 
and  rapidity  from  one  locality  to  another,  rather  than  to 
overcome  great  resistance. 

If  the  learner  were  to  ask,  'Why  do  I  find  it  more  difficult 
to  stand  upright  than  to  sit,  and  more  difficult  to  sit  than 
to  lie  flat  on  my  back  1  *  the  answer  might  be,  '  Because  in 
the  first-named  position  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
preserving  the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  in  the  second,  veiy 
little,  and  in  the  last,  none  at  all/  If  the  question  were 
carried  further,  *What  is  meant  by  preserving  the  equi- 
librium of  the  body,  and  why  is  it  more  difficult  in  the  first- 
named  position  than  in  the  second,  and  why  in  either  of 
these  more  difficult  than  in  the  third  1 '  the  answer  is  equally 
ready,  though  not  so  concise.  By  the  universal  law  of  at- 
traction, every  material  object  has  a  tendency  to  attract  to 
its  centre  every  other  such  object.     But  as  this  attractive 
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force  is  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  object,  and  as  the  earth 
is  incomparably  larger  than  any  object  on  its  surface,  it  has 
the  power  of  neutralizing  the  individual  attractive  force 
of  any  such  objects,  to  draw  them  towards  its  own  centre, 
and  thus  to  hold  them  on  its  surface.  To  enable  any  object 
thus  attracted  to  retain  its  position,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
its  entire  surface  should  be  brought  in  contact  with  that  of 
the  earth,  because  a  principle  by  which  this  force  is  governed 
is,  that  it  is  directed  from  centre  to  centre, — from  the  centre 
of  the  object  attracting  to  tha  centre  of  the  object  attracted, — 
not  the  actual  centre  of  its  bulk,  but  that  of  its  substance,  the 
spot  around  which  all  the  remainder  is,  as  it  were,  grouped 
equally  on  every  side.  It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  that 
one  point  should  adhere  to  the  ground,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  this  point  should  be  in  a  direct  line  below  the  central 
spot.  This  spot  is  called  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  that 
part  of  the  surface  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground  is 
called  the  basis  of  support. 

Everything,  therefore,  on  the  earth's  surface,  animate  or 
inanimate,  is  held  by  this  central  grasp,  and  whenever  the 
centre  of  any  object  is  changed,  whether  by  its  own  action 
or  by  extraneous  influence,  the  line  of  attractive  force  is  also 
changed,  and  the  process  is  to  pull  that  part  towards  the 
ground  which  has  now  become  the  centre. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  this  inevitable  law,  animated 
creatures,  with  whom  locomotion,  implying  a  constant  shift- 
ing of  the  centre  of  gravity,  is  a  necessity  to  existence,  are 
endowed  with  other  forces,  the  chief  of  which  is  muscular 
contraction.  But  this  muscular  power  is  itself  subject  to 
and  governed  by  certain  fixed  laws,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  that  it  shall  be  exerted  but  for  a 
limited  continuous  space  ;  and  thus,  unless  the  relaxation 
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of  the  muscles  shortly  follows  upon  their  contraction,  fatigue 
will  arise  as  readily  and  to  as  great  an  extent  from  want  of 
this  necessary  interruption  to  contraction  as  from  amount  of 
effort. 

The  answer  to  the  opening  question  is  thus  virtually  given 
in  these  remarks:  when  lying  on  the  back  the  basis  of 
support  is  equal  to  the  entire  body ;  it  is,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  disturb  its  equilibrium,  not  a  single  fibre  of 
any  muscle  is  called  into  action  to  preserve  this  position, 
it  is  one  of  perfect  repose.  When  sitting,  the  basis  of 
support  is  still  large,  being  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
hips.  But  as  the  trunk  itself  is  held  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion by  muscular  efiPort,  and  as  the  head  and  neck  can  only 
be  sustained  in  the  line  of  the  trunk  by  muscular  efiPort; 
and  as  in  this  position  there  is  little  or  no  alternation  of 
contraction  and  relaxation,  a  certain  amount  of  fatigue 
is  experienced  in  maintaining  it ;  it  is  a  position  of  semi- 
repose  only. 

When  standing,  the  basis  of  support  is  reduced  to  the 
space  enclosed  by  the  feet,  while  the  line  of  the  centre  rof 
gravity  must  pass  through  the  elongated  body,  the  heaviest 
portions  being  the  farthest  removed  from  the  supporting 
basis  ;  and  thus  the  preservation  of  the  equilibrium  becomes 
a  matter  of  muscular  contraction ;  every  finger  lifted,  every 
breath  inspired  and  expired,  changes  the  centre  of  gravity 
and  necessitates  muscular  contraction  to  re-adjust  and  re- 
establish it. 

From  this  erect  position — ^in  this  erect  position,  more  or 
less  modified  and  varied  by  circumstances,  all'the  modes  of 
human  locomotion  are  performed ;  and  all  the  exercises  in 
this  section  of  the  system  are  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  locomotive  powers.   These  exercises  are  walking,  running, 
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leaping ;  aUd  these  agaiii  are  varied  when  executed  on,  or  by 
the  assistance  of,  apparatus,  as  walking  on  the  beam,  leap- 
ing— with  or  without  run — over  a  barrier,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  rope  or  pole,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  barrier  itself  as  in 
vaulting. 


.=<J>C*>e>  — 


WALKING*. 

Walking  comes  the  first  in  order  among  the  exer- 
cises of  progression^. 

In  walking  the  whole  column  of  the  body  is  slightly 
inclined   to   the   front;    the   lower   limbs  are    lightly 

^  See  Appendix  K. 

^  A  dear  distinction  must,  at  the  outset,  be  drawn  between  walking 
and  marching,  as  taught  in  military  drill.  The  latter  must  ever  be 
regarded  as  a  military  exercise,  in  which  the  soldier,  for  professional 
considerations,  is  taught  to  preserve  an  attitude  more  or  less  formal 
and  constrained ;  the  former  has  but  one  object,  viz.  facility  of  pro- 
gression, and  every  point  of  position  and  action  is  made  subservient  to 
this  end.  Military  drill,  however,  from  the  very  circumstance  of 
its  being  an  exercise  in  which  the  action  and  position  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  body,  during  locomotion,  are  systematized  and  pre- 
arranged, is  most  valuable  to  the  young  and  growing,  and  should 
be  regularly  taught  in  schools.  It  is  admitted  that,  as  a  rule,  boys 
dislike  drill,  but  this  I  am  sure  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
monotonous  manner  in  which  it  is  taught^  and  the  want  of  tact  and 
discrimination  frequently  shown  by  the  instructor.  Boys,  and  espe- 
cially little  boys,  usually  have  it  not  only  too  frequently  and  too  much 
of  it  at  a  time,  but  they  are  kept  at  the  commencement  too  long,  at 
the  least  attractive,  although  very  important,  parts  of  it;  i.e.  the 
balance  stepB,  facings,  and  slow  time.  I  find  it  is  better  to  pass  over 
these  quickly,  and  to  take  up  the  more  palatable  quick  step,  steppiwjf 
short,  stepping  aut,  forming  fours,  kjn. ;  a&d  ^t  short  intervals  to  return 
to. pick  up  a  little  of  what  was  prematurely  passed.  The  drill  never 
exceeds  half  an  hour,  once  or  tMoe  a  week,  and  in  fine  weather 
only. 

M  2 
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lifted  upward  and  forward,  with  every  extensor  muscle 
relaxed,  and  every  joint  mobile  and  free,  and  with 
a  slight  lateral  oscillation  of  the  body,  marking  the 
advance  and  rest  of  the  foot,  right  and  left,  which 
is  perceptible  in  the  jostle  and  separation  of  two  men 
walking  at  close  order  without  keeping  litep.  The  foot 
is  not  placed  flat,  or  all  at  once,  upon  the  ground — 
indeed  in  rapid  walking  the  whole  of  the  foot  is  never 
on  the  ground  at  the  same  time.  The  heel  first  meets 
the  ground,  and  the  contact  gradually  extends  from 
it  to  the  toes,  the  heel  being  lifted  by  the  time  this 
act  is  accomplished.  The  arms  are  allowed  to  swing 
to  front  and  rear  in  alternated  action  with  the  lower 
limbs  ^ 

The  remarkable  mechanism  of  the  human  foot  itself 
emphatically  teaches  the  manner  of  its  use.  The  heel, 
which  first  comes  in  contact  with  the  ground  and 
receives  the  whole  superimposed  weight,  is   composed 


°  It  must  be  premised  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  lay 
down  laws  and  rules  to  be  observed  by  all  in  the  performance  of  these 
three  modes  of  progression,  or,  as  they  may  be  termed,  natural 
exercises — walking,  runnings  and  leaping.  It  is  found  that  many  men, 
from  organization  or  habit,  have  a  mannerism,  i.  e.  a  special  mode  of 
gait,  action,  or  preserving  position,  which  although  an  error  on  general 
grounds,  has,  from  such  special  causes,  become  serviceable  to  them, 
and  which  to  alter  would  often  be  to  reduce  not  to  add  to  their  power. 
Where  such  distinctive  mannerism  exists  the  aim  should  rather  be 
to  cultivate  the  natural  capacities  in  this  particular  style  of  execution 
to  its  highest  point,  always  admitting  that  the  mannerism  would 
not  disqualify  the  effort  in  competitive  trials. 
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of  a  single  solid  bone,  capped  with  the  most  powerful 
tendon  in  the  body,  and  with  a  cutaneous  covering 
many  times  thicker  than  is  to  be  found  on  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  the  whole  presenting  a  smooth  and 
rounded  surface,  firm  but  elastic,  yielding  to  strong 
pressure,  but  instantly  recovering  its  rounded  form  on 
the  pressure  being  removed.  Immediately  in  front  of 
the  heel  springs  the  arch  of  the  instep,  over  which  the 
burden  of  the  body  is  transferred  to  the  front  of  the 
foot.  Here  the  structure  changes  entirely  to  meet 
the  change  in  the  duty  to  be  performed;  there  is  no 
shock  to  be  encountered,  so  the  strong  single  bone  of  the 
heel,  overlaid  with  firm  muscle  and  thick  cuticle,  gives 
place  to  a  difierent  mode  of  construction, — to  many 
bones  of  difierent  sizes,  also  protected  with  muscles  and 
ligaments  and  cuticle,  but  softer  and  more  sensitive, 
spread  upon  a  broader  surface,  and  with  many  pro- 
minences and  indentations  to  take  advantage  of  every 
inequality  of  ground  :  for  the  requirement  here,  on  the 
poise  of  the  body,  is  stability  rather  than  strength  ; 
and  to  complete  this  security  the  whole  line  of  the 
front  edge  of  the  foot  is  divided  into  five  separate  parts 
(toes)  of  difierent  lengths,  dimensions,  and  degrees  of 
strength,  allowing  each  separate  par.t,  while  acting  in 
concert  with  all  the  others,  to  take  its  individual  grasp 
of  the  ground  according  to  the  nature  of  the  surface  on 
which  it  rests.  This  terminating  act  in  the  compound 
movement  composing  the  step   is   so   important  that 
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a  large  portion  of  the  leg  also  is  fashioned  and  placed 
to  aid  in  its  performance  ;  the  mass  of  muscle  forming 
the  calf  of  the  leg  has  for  its  primary  object  to  raise  or 
lift  the  heel,  while  the  toes  have  yet  the  ground  for 
fulcrum,  anticipatory  of  the  forward  act'  of  propulsion 
of  the  next  step  ;  and  it  is  this  gradual,  springy  action, 
which  at  once  gives  development  to  the  limb,  and  in 
return  receives  from  the  limb  elasticity  and  spring 
in  proportion  to  its  development. 

The  initiatory  practice  in  walking  should  be  per- 
formed quit6  irrespective  of  time,  correct  action  and 
position  being  the  sole  points  to  be  aimed  at ;  these 
acquired,  the  longer  courses  should  be  used. 

The  action  and  position  in  walking  are  the  same  for 
all  degrees  of  speed,  except  that  as  the  speed  is  in- 
creased all  the  features  of  the  position  become  more 
distinct  and  prominent,  and  all  the  points  of  the  action 
are  intensified :  the  step  will  be  wider,  yet  never  so 
wide  as  to  cause  additional  effort;  a  stronger  act  of 
propulsion  will  come  from  the  rear  foot,  a  more  distinct 
transition  from  heel  to  toe  will  take  place  on  the  ad- 
vanced one  ;  and  the  natural  oscillation  of  the  upper 
limbs  to  front  and  rear,  alternating  with  the  action 
of  the  lower  ones,  will  become  more  energetic  and 
in  a  great  measure  regulated  by  the  muscular  contrac- 
tion of  the  limbs  themselves. 
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SLOW  TIME.    SHORT  DISTANCE. 


Exercise  1. 

COUBSE  I. 


Fig.  1. 


Advance  the  left  foot  a  free  step,  at  the 
same  tiine*  incline  the  column  of  the  body 
to  the  front;  the  head, 
neck,  trunk,  and  right  leg  forming  a  line 
slightly  slanting  from  rear  to  front ;  the 
right  heel  raised  from  the  ground,  the 
lower  limbs  supple,  the  left  knee  bent, 
the  right  nearly  straight ;  the  arms  hang- 
ing naturally  by  the  sides,  the  palms  open, 
but  not  spread,  and  turned  inwards  to- 
wards the  thighs,  but  not  touching  them ; 
the  fingers  together  but  not  extended ;  the 
whole  column  of  the  body  unconstrained ; 
the  head  and  neck  perfectly  free  (Fig.  1). 

Press  lightly  from  the  right  foot,  quit 
the  ground  and  let  the  limb  swing  to  the 
front,  the  body  retaining  its  forward  inclination.  When  the 
right  foot  has  swung  to  the  front  the  length  of  the  step, 
softly  place  it  on  the  ground,  the  heel  first,  the  toes  last,  and 
as  these  descend  raise  the  heel  of  the  left,  now  relieved  of 
the  weight  of  the  body,  which  will  have  been  transferred  to 
the  right.     Repeat, 

After  the  slow  time,  in  order  to  acquire  correct  action  and 
position,  walking  should  be  practised  as  follows : — 

Exercise  2. 

p  jj        At  half  speed  .  .  .  Short  distance. 

Exercise  3.     .  ^         ,  ai.    .  j-^ 

p,  jyj      At  speed Short  distance. 

Exercise  4. 


Course  IV. 


At  speed Long  distance. 


KUNNING*. 

The  exercise  of  running  is,  in  both  action  and  posi- 
tion, different  from  that  of  walking.  In  the  former 
there  is  but  one  foot  on  the  ground  at  a  time,  and 
immediately  after  the  completion  of  each  step  both  feet 
are  removed  from  the  ground.  There  is  no  gradual 
descent  and  rise,  no  marked  transfer  of  superimposed 
weight,  no  distinct  point  of  change  of  the  centre  of 
gravity.  At  first,  and  before  the  full  rate  of  speed  is 
attained,  the  body  is  inclined  to  the  front  as  in  walking, 
but  the  speed  being  attained,  and  the  proper  momentum 
acquired,  the  column  of  the  body  is  involuntarily 
brought  towards  the  vertical  line  by  the  rapid  and 
sustained  advance  of  the  lower  limbs.  In  walking, 
progression  is  accomplished  by  a  succession  of  separate 
steps,  each  step  beginning  only  on  the  termination  of 
the  preceding  one,  each  successive  step  requiring  a  re- 
adjustment of  equilibrium,  and  a  distinct  renewal  of 
propulsive  effort.  Running  is  more  like  a  succession 
of  leaps,  every  bound  possessing  part  of  the  forward 
momentum  of  its  predecessor,  this  momentum  being 
sustained  or  augmented  by  the  energy  of  the  flexions 
and  extensions  of  the  lower  limbs. 

*  See  Appendix  K. 
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With  a  man  unaccustomed  to  running,  I  would  say, 
let  him  begin  with  a  mile  ;  setting  himself  to  cover  the 
distance  in  about  eight  or  nine  minutes,  at  tlie  easiest 
pace  and  make-believe  race  he  can  run  in.  Let  him 
break  from  his  walk  to  the  ground  into  this  easy  trot, 
and  practise  it  until  he  find  his  wind  decidedly  im- 
proved, and  the  work,  such  as  it  is,  pleasurable.  He 
may  then  do  one  of  two  things — either  increase  the 
distance  by  another  half  mile,  to  be  run  at  the  same 
pace,  or  hold  to  the  first  course  and  cover  the  distance 
in  one  or  two  minutes  less.  When  the  mile  can  be  run 
in  six  minutes  bs  easily  as  it  was  run  in  eight,  let  the 
tactics  be  changed  ;  let  him  break  the  uniformity  of 
the  run,  and  cultivate  variety  of  pace;  let  him  begin 
the  race,  as  at  first,  at  an  easy  trot ;  keep  at  it  for 
a  quarter  of  the  distance  to  allow  the  organs  of  respira- . 
tion  and  circulation  to  take  up  gradually  the  accelerated 
action  which  is  demanded  of  them  as  soon  as  the 
trotting  begins,  allowing  also  the  muscles  employed 
in  locomotion  to  take  up  tAeir  accelerated  action  when 
the  walking  is  relinquished;  let  the  second  quarter  be 
done  in  the  same  style  but  at  a  somewhat  quickened 
pace,  still  keeping  within  the  margin  of  easy  perform- 
ance; and  let  the  third,  if  the  preceding  causes  no 
distress,  be  quicker  still,  gradually  culminating*  towards 
its  close  to  an  effort  at  the  utmost  strain  of  the  powers ; 
and  last,  let  it  subside  in  the  fourth  quarter  gradually 
into  the  first  easy  trot,  ending  in  the  effortless  walk, 
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to  allow  the  throb  of  the  heart  and  swell  of  the  arteries 
and  veins  to  subside  and  settle  down,  and  the  lungs  to 
resume  their  peaceful  tidal  motion,  and  the  air  current 
in  their  ceUs  its  rythmical  ebb  and  flow. 

In  training"  for  the  performance  of  some  difficult 
pedestrian  feat,  the  exercise  should  be  begun  and  con- 
ducted with  the  greater  method  and  care,  and  all  its 
separate  features  should  be  studied,  and  every  other 
exercise  enlisted  in  its  service  which  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  parts  of  the  body  employed  ;  both  as  aids 
to  local  muscular  power  by  developing  the  voluntary 
muscles  directly  engaged  in  locomotion,  and  the  in- 
voluntary muscles  and  all  parts  of  the  frame  engaged  in 
respiration. 

In  running,  as  in  walking,  there  are  three  points  to 
be  specially  observed, — 

1st.    The  length  of  stride. 
2nd.  The  rapidity  of  step. 

3rd.  The  endurance ;  or  that  stamina  which  en- 
ables a  man  to  continue  the  exertion,  and 
repeat  indefinitely  the  step  without  reduc- 
tion of  its  other  two  qualities — of  rapidity 
and  length. 
For  the  first  quality  length  of  limb  is  imdoubtedly 
the  chie^  requisite,  and  may  be  said  therefore  rather  to 
be  inherited,  when  possessed,  than  acquired  ;   although 
not  entirely,  as  the  freedom  and  fulness  of  the  stride 
may  be  facilitated  by  promoting  the  mobility  of  the 
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joints  connecting  the  lower  limbs  with  the  trunk,  and 
it  is  greatly  owing  to  the  neglect  of  this  point  when  we 
see  men,  as  we  often  do,  stepping  under  their  stride; 
and  the  habit  of  stepping  short  once  acquired,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  relinquish  it  without  encroaching  on 
the  second  quality,  rapidity.  Length  of  stride  is  how- 
ever so  very  valuable,  that  no  care  and  no  labour  should 
be  spared  in  cultivating  it.  If  but  one  inch  in  the  step 
be  gained,  without  trenching  on  its  velocity,  it  will  giyfe 
fifty  yards  in  the  mile. 

For  the  second  quality,  rapidity,  there  is  still  some- 
thing due  to  possession  by  inheritance,  though  un- 
doubtedly more  is  left  to  culture  ;  some  men  in  addition 
to  great  mobility  of  joint  ^nd  extreme  rapidity  of 
muscular  contraction,  show  an  aptitude  for  these  exer- 
cises of  progression  and  a  facility  of  execution  of  the 
movements  required  which  no  care  and  no  culture  of 
itself  can  ever  give  ;  and  this  too  without  any  apparent 
cause  from  shape  or  size  of  limb.  They  also  show 
a  kind  of  instinctive  liking  for  these  exercises,  quite 
inexplicable,  and  are  drawn  in  the  direction  of  their 
practice  quite  involuntarily  and  irresistibly.  Others 
again  with  unwearied  eflforts  never  exceed  mediocrity  **. 

^  I  have,  in  my  own  practice,  proved  that  endorance  and  velocity 
are  essentially  different  qualities,  and  that  a  man  may  have  one  in 
fair  degree  without  the  other.  I  have  never  been  able  to  exceed  six 
miles  in  the  hour,  although  I  have  frequently  walked  sixty  with  and 
without  knapsack,  without  experiencing  extreme  fatigue,  or  unfitness 
for  the  road  next  day. 
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The  third  quality,  endurance,  when  it  is  one  of  phy- 
sical stamina,  is  less  dae  to  condition  of  limb  than 
general  power  of  body ;  when  of  respiratory  power  it  is 
of  course  due  to  the  condition  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
and  the  conformation  and  size  of  the  chest. 

This  quality  of  endurance  is  more  susceptible  of  im- 
provement by  judicious  culture  than  either  of  the  other 
two,  whether  the  line  of  culture  be  in  the  direction 
of  muscular  or  respiratory  power ;  its  limit  not  being 
fixed  absolutely,  like  the  first  quality,  nor  partially,  like 
the  second. 

Training  exercise  for  feats  of  pedestrianism  involves 
much  care  and  unwearied  and  unceasing  application. 
The  fimdamental  principle  with  this,  as  with  all  other 
exercises,  is  first  to  ascertain  practically  at-  the  com- 
mencement of  the  training  the  actual  capacity  of  the 
body  at /the  special  mode  of  exertion  required,  and  then 
gradually,  day  by  day,  and  week  by  week,  to  observe 
the  parts  of  the  body  which  feel  the  exertion  most, 
that  they  may  be  assisted  and  strengthened  by  other 
exercises ;  for  the  sameness  of  the  movements  and  modes 
of  action  in  one  exercise  will  fatigue,  when  another 
mode  of  employment  will  stimulate  to  renewed  effort 
and  give  increased  vigour.. 

If  speed  for  a  short  distance  be  the  object  desired, 
this  pace  should  be  slowly  and  gradually  approached 
until  it  can  be  sustained  over  a  portion  of  the  courscj 
and  then,  stride  by  stride,  extended  until  the  whole 
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course  can  be  covered  within  the  time  desired.  If  it 
be  wished  still  to  lessen  the  time,  the  whole  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  quickening  of  the  step — it  being 
assumed  that  the  full  length  of  stride  has  been  already 
acquired.  Indeed  neither  rapidity  nor  duration  should 
be  seriously  attempted  until  this  quality  has  been  culti- 
vated and  its  extent  determined.  If  the  speed  be  satis- 
factory but  not  the  distance,  I  consider  it  the  better 
method  first  to  note  the  distance  that  can  be  done  at 
the  pace  desired,  and  then  daily,  if  only  stride  by  stride, 
extend  it,  rather  than  to  cover  a  greater  distance  with 
a  general  reduction  of  speed ;  inasmuch  as  I  consider 
it  to  be  less  difficult  to  extend  a  course  at  a  pace  already 
acquired  than  to  increase  the  speed  over  a  longer  course, 
which  can  only  now  be  covered  at  a  slower  pace.  But 
regulations  of  this  kind  must  give  way  when  they  clash 
with  preconceived  impressions  or  opinions,  for  in  all 
such  matters  there  is  an  individual  suitableness  to  be 
consulted,  and  strong  fancies  and  prejudices  have  much 
readiness  to  establish  themselves  as  facts. 

To  run  a  short  distance,  such  as  a  hundred  yards 
race,  rapidity  of  step  is  probably  the  first  quality; 
as  the  distance  increases,  as  in  the  quarter  or  half-mile 
race,  length  of  stride  is  probably  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, or  at  least  of  equal  importance  with  rapidity ; 
and  when  the  race  is  what  is  distinctly  recognized  as 
a  long  course,  such  as  the  mile  or  more,  or  combining 
distance  with  obstacles,  such  as  the  steeple-chase,  then 
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endurance  takes  the  most  prominent  place  and  passes 
probably  from  muscular  to  respiratory  effort. 

A  correct  action  and  position,  quite  irrespective  of 
time,  should  first  be  obtained ;  these  should  then  be 
practised  at  half  speed,  and  ultimately  at  the  highest 
rate  of  speed. 

When,  in  addition  to  the  proper  action  and  position, 
the  proper  and  uniform  rate  of  speed  has  been  acquired, 
the  race  may  be  extended  to  the  quarter  and  whole 
mile. 

Long  distances,  such  as  five  or  ten  miles,  may  also 
be  practised,  with  emulation,  but  systematically,  and 
above  all  progressively,  both  as  regards  distance  and 
speed.  There  is  much  art  in  husbanding  and  profitably 
spending  the  physical  resources  in  both  modes  of  pro- 
gression, and  there  is  no  exercise  in  which  men  can 
be  engaged  where  fatigue  so  soon  and  so  distressingly 
supervenes,  if  unskilfully  performed. 
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SLOW  TIME.     SHORT  DISTANCE. 


Exercise  1. 

COUBSE  I. 


The  position  the  eame  as  in  walking, 
except  that  the  arms  are  bent  at  the 
elbows ;  the  fore-arm  held  in  a  horizontal 

line,  the  hands  to  the  front  and  closed,  the  thumbs  inwards 

(Fig.  1). 

Fig.  1. 


The  step  also  the  same  as  in  walking,  except  that  the  left 
foot  is  lifted  before  the  right  reaches  the  ground ;  the  knees 
are  more  bent  than  in  walking,  the  foot  is  lifted  farther 
from  the  ground,  and  the  column  of  the  body  pressed  more 
strongly  to  the  front. 
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After  the  slow  time,  in  order  to  acquire  correct  action  and 
position,  running  should  be  practised  as  follows : — 


Sixercise  2. 

^  TT        At  half  speed 

COUESE  II.  ^ 


Exercise  3.     . ,  , 

^  Txx      At  speed 

COUKSB  III.  ^ 


.  .  Short  distance. 


Short  distance. 


Exercise  4. 
Course  IV. 


At  speed Long  distance. 


The  action  and  position  are  the  same  in  all  rates  of  speed, 
except  that  as  the  pace  increases  the  step  is  wider  and  the 
foot  lifted  higher  on  quitting  the  ground. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Slow  time. 


Ha]f  speed. 


Speed. 


LEAPING*. 

Running  has  been  characterized  as  a  succession  of 
leaps,  because,  as  in  the  leap,  both  feet  are  at  each 
step,  for  a  space,  removed  from  the  ground ;  and  for 
the  same  reason,  and  in  a  similar  sense,  the  leap  may 
be  viewed  as  a  modified  step,  because  when  preceded  by 
the  run,  it  forms  but  the  terminating  step  in  the  course ; 
the  whole  momentum  acquired  by  the  preliminary  run 
being  here  employed  in  a  final  efibrt,  either  on  the 
plane  of  the  course  itself,  or  on  one  more  or  less 
vertical  to  it. 

The  simplest  form  of  leaping  is  the  standing  leap, 
which  embraces  a  very  extended  series  of  exercises, 
all  more  or  less  valuable  in  preparing  and  strengthening 
the  lower  limbs  for  the  more  arduous  modes  of  leaping, 
and  for  enabling  the  leaper  to  bring  the  upper  limbs 
and  the  trunk  itself  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  efibrt. 
Of  these  the  simple  upward  spring  is  the  first ;  it  is 
accomplished  by  the  flexions  and  extension^  of  the 
trunk  and  lower  limbs  combined,  the  first  act  being 
to  depress  the  trunk  upon  the  thighs,  pressing  the  hips 
to  the  rear  and  the  knees  prominently  to  the  front, 

*  See  Appendix  K. 
N 
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while  by  the  same  act  the  heels  are  raised  from  the 
ground,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  is  brought 
upon  the  fore  part  of  the  foot.  At  the  same  time,  and 
in  unison  with  this  combined  action,  the  upper  limbs 
are  brought  down  to  their  full  extent.  This  is  as 
it  were  the  bending  of  the  bow,  the  compression  of 
the  spring.  The  next  act  is  to  set  it  free,  and  this 
is  done  suddenly  and  at  once.  The  powerfiil  extensor 
muscles  forming  the  greater  portion  of  the  thigh  and 
lower  part  of  the  trunk,  straighten  by  one  act  every 
joint,  the  feet  spurn  the  ground,  and  the  upper  limbs 
are  forcibly  elevated. 

This  is  the  leap,  and  its  height  will  be  in  relation  to 
the  force  of  the  reaction  from  the  preliminary  depression. 

The  forward,  rearward,  and  sideward  leaps  are  but 
special  modes  of  employing  the  same  force,  obtained  by 
similar  if  not  identical  means.  The  action  and  position 
of  the  upper  limbs  in  these  special  modes  of  leaping, 
however,  are  not  solely  for  augmentation  of  force,  but 
also  for  the  preservation  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  body, 
and  for  the  protection  from  injury  when  this  has  been 
lost. 

There  is  scarcely  any  exercise  in  which  men  improve 
so  rapidly  and  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  various 
modes  of  leaping,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  exercise 
which  so  powerfully  contributes  to  the  development 
of  the  lower  limbs.  The  action  is  precisely  that  which 
the  nature  of  the  muscles  themselves  demands  for  their 
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healthftil  growth  and  full  development,  namely,  rapid 
contraction  and  expansion,  with  progressive  and  ac- 
cumulative effort ;  while  the  power  of  concentrating  the 
energies,  of  governing  the  action  of  the  limbs,  and 
of  alighting  on  the  spot  and  in  the  position  desired,^ 
becomes,  by  practice  of  these  various  forms  of  leaping, 
completely  under  control. 

The  instructor  must  be  careful  to  confine  the  learner 
to  the  simpler  modes  of  leaping  until  he  has  acquired 
the  power  of  making  the  limbs  and  trunk  act  har* 
moniously  together,  and  of  preserving  the  equiUbrium 
of  the  body  in  every  situation  and  position.  When 
practising  leaping  dejsth^  the  initiatory  practice  should 
be  at  a  very  slight  depth,  gradually  increasing,  but 
never  under  any  circumstances  should  it  be  increased, 
or  its  difficulty  otherwise  augmented,  xmtil  the  action 
and  position  is  correct.  In  leaping  height  the  learner 
must  never  be  allowed  to  leap  at  a  stiff  barrier ;  it  in  no 
way  tests  the  power  of  the  leaper  better  than  a  fragile 
one,  or  affords  greater  advantages  in  the  practice,  and 
there  is  no  merit  in  doing  anything  dangerous  when 
there  is  no  equivalent  to  be  gained  for  the  risk  under- 
gone. Bails  should  be  attempted  only  by  well-trained 
and  experienced  leapers,  for  a  slip  of  the  foot  may  and 
does  ofben  happen  with  the  best  leapers,  and  such  a 
mishap  ought  never  to  entail  serious  injury.  In  leaping 
tddthy  over  a  dry  ditch,  for  practice,  the  ditch  should  be 
shallow,  and  the  sand  or  saw-dust  at  the  bottom  should 

n2 
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1)6  frequently  stirred  or  softened.  It  is  part  of  the 
instructor's  duty  to  see  that  the  banks  are  firm  and 
equal  before  his  class  begins  its  practice. 

Every  form  of  leap  terminates  in  a  position  of  body 
similar  to  that  taken  up  in  the  preliminary  movements 
of  the  first  leap,  namely,  in  the  depression  of  the  trunk 
upon  the  limbs,  and  .the  bending  of  the  joints.  This  is 
done,  strictly  speaking,  neither  before  nor  after  the 
descent  is  made,  but,  as  it  were  in  detail,  as  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  successively  arrive ;  the  feet 
first,  with  the  heels  raisei ;  the  lower  limbs  next,  with 
the  knees  bent ;  the  trunk  following,  pressing  the  hips 
to  the  rear ;  the  whole  yielding  to  the  encounter  with 
the  resisting  ground,  and  thus  dispensing  the  shock 
or  concussion. 

The  barrier  for  leaping  on  should  be  so.  constructed 
that  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  the  top  of 
it  afibrding  a  firm  resting-place  for  the  feet.  The  barrier 
for  leaping  over  should  be  formed  of  two  standards 
about  6  feet  high,  fixed  5  or  6  feet  apart.  Between 
these  a  strong  string,  with  a  small  flag  in  the  centre, 
should  be  strained'*,  looped  round  one  of  the  posts,  and 
lightly  fastened  to  small  iron  pins,  fixed  a  distance 
of  one  inch  apart,  up  the  back  of  the  other.  The 
heights  from  the  floor  should  be  marked  in  inches  up 
each  of  the  posts.   The  machine  for  leaping  depth  should 

^  This,  for  learners  and  in  non-competitive  efforts,  is  preferable  to 
the  stick  in  common  use. 
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be  a  small  wooden  platform  supported  on  iron  brackets 
made  to  clip  over  the  rounds  of  a  ladder,  vertical  or 
inclined,  the  platform  being  raised  or  lowered  the  dis- 
tance apart  of  the  rounds,  as  required,  and  the  ladder 
giving  means  of  access  to  it. 

FiBST  Sebies .*  Standing. 

Second  Sebies Running. 


TO  LEAP  HEIGHT,  IN  TWO  MOVEMENTS. 


First  Series, 
Exercise  1. 

COUBSE  I. 


Fig  1. 


Position  of  attention,  the  toes  a  short 
distance  from  the  harrier  (according  to  its 
height). 

1 .  Bring  the  arms  upwards  and  forwards 
to  their  full  extension  ahove  the  head,  the  hands  closed, 
again  hring  them  downward  to  the  full  extension,  at  the 
same  time  bending  the  knees  until  they  jut  over  and  beyond 
the  toes,  raising  the  heels  and  bringing 
the  weight  of  the  body  and  downward 
pressure  on  the  fore  part  of  the  foot ;  re- 
peat this  movement  three  times,  and  after 
the  third  depression,  spring  from  the  feet, 
rising  above  and  alighting  on  the  barrier, 
resting  on  the  fore  part  of  the  foot,  the 
knees  bent  low  and  jutting  over  and  be- 
yond the  toes,  the  trunk  of  the  body  held 
low  and  compact,  and  bring  the  arms  close 
in  by  the  sides  (Fig.  1). 

2.  Spring  to  the  ground,  preserving  this 
position  of  body  and  extending  the  arms 
to  the  front. 
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TO  LEAP  HEIGHT,  IN  ONE  MOVEMENT. 


Podtion       as 
first     exer- 


Mr»i  SerUt. 
Exercise  3. 

CouBSE  I.  else. 

1.  As  in  first 
exercise  to  the  spring,  except 
that  the  act  of  propulsion  of  the 
feet  should  be  more  directed  to 
the  front 

2.  Clear  the  barrier  (p^.  2), 
and  descend  yielding. 


TO  LEAP  HEIGHT,  ONE  MOVEMENT,  THE 
LEFT  SIDE  LEADING. 
First  Series.  Position  of  at-  Kg.  8. 

Exeroise  3.         tention,  the  bar- 
CouBSB  I.  rier  in  profile  on 

the  left,  the  dis- 
tance as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  Repeat  the  preliminary  move- 
meute,  as  in  first  exercise,  giving 
the  arms  a  lateral  inclination  (to- 
wards the  barrier)  on  their  eleva- 
tion. 

2.  Spring  from  the  feet  in  th 
same  direction,  clearing  the  barrier 
(Fig.  8),  and  deHcend  yielding,  (the 
barrier  on  the  right). 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  right  edde  leading. 


L-^ 
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TO  LEAP  WIDTH. 

First  Series.  Position  of  attention^  the  toes  at  the  edge 

Xixercise  4«       of  the  mark* 

Course  I.  1.  Bring  the  arms   slowly  upward  and 

forward  to  the  line  of  the  Bhoulder,  the 
hands  closed  (Fig.  4) ;  hring  them  again  downward  and  rear- 
ward to  their  full  extension,  at  the  same  time  depressing  the 
lower  limhs  as  in  first  exercise;  repeat  these  movements 
three  times. 

2.  Spring  from  the  feet  with  the  entire  force  of  propulsion 
of  the  lower  limhs  and  at  the  same  instant  throw  the  upper 

Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 


limbs  to  the  front  (Fig.  6) ;  descend  yielding,  but  let  the 
entire  sole  of  the  foot  meet  the  ground; 

TO  LEAP  HEIGHT  AND  WIDTH  COMBINED. 

First  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  6.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

CouESB  III.  2.  Spring  from  the  feet,  as  in  first  exer- 
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else,   clear  the   barrier  and  the   space  beyond  ;    descend 
yielding. 

If  the  barrier  be  the  first  part  of  the  obstacle,  throw 
the  arms  and  incline  the  body  to  the  front,  on  clearing 
it ;  if  the  second  part,  bend  the  back  inwards  on  clearing 
it  and  throw  the  hands  to  the  extension  of  the  arms,  to  the 
front  upwards ;  descend  yielding. 


TO  LEAP  WIDTH,  TO  THE  REAK. 


First  Series,  Position  of  attention,  the  heels  at   the 

Exercise  6.        edge  of  the  mark. 

CouESE  II.  1.  The  preliminary  movements  as  in  first 

exercise,  except  that  the  downward  exten- 
sion of  the  arms  should 

be   carried   farther  to  Fig.  6. 

the  rear. 

2.  Spring  from  the 
feet,  throwing  the  arms 
energetically  to  the 
rear  (Fig.  6),  the  hands 
open,  the  palms  up- 
wards; descend  yield- 
ing. 

As  soon  as  the  feet 
meet  the  ground,  bring 
the  hands  down  by  the 
sides,  the  palms  downwards  and  to  the  front. 
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TO  LEAP  WIDTH,  SIDEWAYS. 

First  Series,  Position  of  attention,  the  mark  in  profile 

Sxeroise  7.        on  the  right,  the  edge  of  the   right  foot 
Course  II.         touching  it. 

1.  Slightly  hend  the  knees,  letting  them 
jut  over,  but  not  beyond,  the  toes ;  swing  the  arms  upwards 
and  across  the  body  in  front ;  on  the  return  of  the  third 
swiDg  or  oscillation  to  the  left,  bend  the  knees  steadily 
downward,  the  right  lower  than  the  left,  raising  the  heels 
and  resting  on  the  fore  part  of  the  feet. 

2.  As  the  hands  at-  Fig.  7. 

tain  the  culminating 
point,  throw  them 
rapidly  and  energeti- 
^  cally  to  the  right ;  at 
the  same  time  spring 
from  the  feet  with  their 
entire  concentrated 
force  of  propulsion 
(Fig.  7),  and  descend  "" 
yielding. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  on  the  left. 


First  Series, 
Exercise  8. 
Course  II. 


TO  LEAP  DEPTH. 

Position  of  attention,  the  toes  at  the 
edge  of  the  platform  or  ditch. 

1.  Bend  the  knees  until  they  jut  over 
the  toes,  and  above  the  space^  raising  the 
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heels,  and  reBtiog  on  the  fore  part  of  the  foot ;  daring  the 
depreesion  of  the  lower  limbs  extend  the  arms  by  the 
ddee,  the  hands  lightly  pig.  8.  Kg.  9. 

cloeed,  the  column  of 
the  body  inclined  to 
the  front,  bat  held  close 
and  compact  (Fig.  8). 
2.  Press  lightly  from 
the  feet,  and  spring  to 
the  front  with  suffi- 
cient force  only  to 
bring  the  back  clear 
of  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form or  ditch,  extend 
the  arms  to  the  front 
(Fig.  9),  and  descend 
yielding. 


TO  LEAP  DEPTH,  TO  THE  EEAE. 


First  Series. 

Exercise  9.         edge  of  the 
Coimss  III.         platform  or 
ditch. 

1.  The  preliminary  move- 
ments as  in  sixth  exercise. 

2.  Spring  lightly  to  the 
rear,  throwing  the  hands  for- 
wards to  the  fall  extension 
of  the  anna  (Fig.  10),  and 
descend  yielding. 

If  the  eqoilibrinm  be  lost 


Position  of  attention,  the  heels  at  the 
Fig.  10. 
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and  the  body  fall  to  the  front,  extend  the  arms  as  in 
preceding  exercise ;  if  to  the  rear,  as  in  sixth  exercise, 
Fig.  6. 

TO  LEAP  WIDTH  AND  DEPTH  COMBINED, 

TO  THE  FRONT. 

First  Series,  Position  of  attention,  the  toes  at  the  edge 

Exercise  10.      of  the  platform  or  ditch. 
CoTJBBE  III.  1.  (Look  steadily  at  the  spot  desired  to 

be  reached.) 

The  preliminary  movements  as  in  eighth  exercise. 

2.  Spring  from  the  feet,  and  at  the  same  instant  throw 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  12. 


the  hands  upwards  and  forwards  (Fig.  11),  clear  the  space, 
and  descend  yielding  (Fig.  12). 
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TO  LEAP  WIDTH  AND  DEPTH  COMBINED, 
TO  THE  REAR. 
Poeition  as  in  iimth  exercise. 
1.  (Olance  to  the  rear  and  determine  on 
the  spot  to  be  reached  in  the  leap.)     The 
preliminary  movements  as  in  sixth  exercise. 
2.  Spring  from  the  feet,  at  the  same  time  throw  the  hands 
to  the  rear,  open,  with  the  pahns  downwards,  and  descend 
yielding. 

A  SECOND  METHOD. 
Position  as  in  ninth  exercise. 

Stoop  down  and  grasp  the  ledge  of  the 


FintSeriei. 
Exerclae  11. 

couBSE  rv. 


First  Series. 


CouBSB  IV.      plat- 

with  both  hands,  the 
fingers  and  thumbs 
meeting,  the  fingers 
above  (Fig.  13);  if 
at  the  edge  of  a 
ditch,  the  fingers 
and  tbnmbs  to- 
gether, the  palm  on 
its  surface. 

2.  Spring  from 
the  feet,  shooting 
them  out  to  the  rear, 
and  at  the  same  in- 
stant press  strongly 
from  the  hands  (Fig. 
14) ;  retain  them  in 
the  front,  the  palms 
open,  and  descend  yielding. 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.  11. 
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TO  LEAP  WIDTH  AND  DEPTH  COMBINED, 

SIDEWAYS. 

First  Series.  Position  of  attention,  the  ditch  or  front  edge 

Exercise  13.   of  plat- 


Course  IV.      form  in 

profile 
on  the  right. 

1.  The  preliminary 
movements  as  in  seventh 
exercise. 

2.  Spring  from  the 
feet,  throwing  the  hands 
to  the  left  front  (Fig. 
15),  descend  yielding. 

This  exercise  to  be 
repeated,  the  right  side 
leading. 


Fig.  16. 


Second  Series. 
Exercise  14. 

COUESE  I. 


TO  LEAP  HEIGHT,  TWO  MOVEMENTS. 

Fig.  16. 
Position    of  attention, 
twenty    or   thirty   paces 
from  the  barrier, 

1.  Begin  the  prelimi- 
nary run,  with  short,  well-measured  steps, 
quickening  the  pace  on  the  advance,  and 
when  within  a  few  feet  of  the  barrier 
(according  to  its  height),  spring  from  the 
foot  making  the  last  step,  bring  both  knees 
close  up  in  front,  the  hands  being  elevated 
at  the  instant  of  the  spring  as  in  first 
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^  exercise,  and  alight  upon  the  barrier,  bringing  the  hands 
instantly  down  by  the  sides  {Fig,  16). 
2.  Descend  as  in  first  exercise. 


TO  LEAP  HEIGHT,  ONE  MOVEMENT. 


Second  Series, 
Exercise  15. 

COUESB  I. 


Position  as  in  fourteenth  exercise. 

1.  As  in  preceding  exercise  to  the  spring, 
clear  the  barrier  (Fig.  17),  and  descend 
yielding. 

Fig.  17. 


TO  LEAP  HEIGHT,  ONE  MOVEMENT,  THE  LEFT 

SIDE  LEADING, 


Second  Series, 
Exercise  16. 

COXJBSE  L 


Position  as  in  fourteenth  exercise^ 
1.  The  preliminary  run  as  in  fourteenth 
exercise ;  swerve  slightly  to  the  left  in  the 
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last  few  steps,  inclining  the  left  shoulder  forward,  spring 
from  the  left  foot,  clear  the  barrier  (Fig.  18),  the  left  foot 
leading  to  the  ground,  and  descend  yielding,  the  barrier  on 
the  rightr 

Fig.  18. 


This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  right  side  leading. 


TO  LEAP  WIDTH. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  fourteenth  exercise. 

Exercise  17.  1.  The  preliminary  run  as  in  fourteenth 

CouBSE  I.  exercise,  spring  from  the  foot  making  the 

last  step,  the  whole  act  of  propulsion  of 
the  spring  and  the  momentum  acquired  in  the  run  being 
directed  to  the  front,  the  lower  limbs  closely  bent  up,  the 
trunk  of  the  body  compact  and  firm,  the  hands  closed  and 
thrown  to  the  front,  as  in  Fig.  4 ;  descend  yielding,  resting 
on  the  entire  sole  of  the  foot. 
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TO  LEAP  HEIGHT  AND  WIDTH  COMBINED. 


Second  Series,  Position  as  in  fourteenth  exercise. 

Exercise  18.  1.  The  preliminary  run  as  in  fourteenth 

Course  III.  exercise ;  the  spring  as  in  fourteenth  exer- 
cise; the  effort  should  be  to  divide  the 
momentum  of  the  run,  and  that  given  by  the  propulsion 
of  the  spring,  so  that  the  obstacle  in  both  aspects,  height 
and  width,  shall  be  cleared ;  descend  yielding. 


THE  LEAPING  EOPK 

The  exercises  with  the  leaping  rope,  and  also  those 
with  the  leaping  pole,  differ  in  certain  features  from 
all  other  modes  of  leaping ;  they  employ  a  machine  to 
aid  the  leaper  in  clearing  the  barrier,  and  they  give 
employment  to  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  limbs, 
thus  forming  the  connecting-link  between  leaping  and 
vaulting. ,  The  practice  of  these  exercises  is  very  good 
in  an  elementary  sense,  giving  much  action  in  a  bene- 
ficial form  to  the  trunk  as  well  as  to  the  limbs. 

This  machine  is  a  strong  rope  suspended  from  a  tie- 
beam  or  other  point  of  attachment,  over  the  centre  of 
the  string  and  posts  already  described  for  leaping  height. 
It  should  reach  within  four  feet  of  the  ground. 

SINGLE  SERIES. 

TO  LEAP  HEIGHT. 

Single  Series,  Position  of  attention   in  front   of  the 

Exercise  1.         barrier. 

CouKSE  I.  1.  Kaise  both  hands  to  the  reach  and 

grasp  the  rope,  passing  the  end  of  it  over 
the  shoulder  (Fig.  1) ;  spring  from  the  feet  (slightly  to  the 
rear),  bringing  the  lower  limbs  straight  up  in  front  of  the 
face,  letting  the    head  and  shoulders  incline  to  the   rear 

o 
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(Fig.  2) ;  clear  the  bamer,  bending  the  back  inwards,  and 
shooting  the  feet  to  the  front ;  the  legs  straight  and  together 
(Fig.  3) ;  bring  the  head  and  shoulders  to  the  front,  quit  the 
grasp  of  the  hands,  and  descend  yielding. 


Bg.2. 


Hg.  1. 


HAND  OVER  HAND. 

Single  Set-ies.  Position  as  in  first  eserciBe. 

ExeroiBd  Z.  Baiae  the  right  hand  to  the  reach,  spring 

Cou£8E  II.  from  the  feet  and  bring  the  lower  limbs  up 

in  front  as  in  first  exercise :  during  their  rise, 
pass  the  left  hand  over  the  right,  and  again  the  right  over  the 
left,  clear  the  harrier  as  in  first  exercise,  and  descend  yielding. 
Iliis  method  to  be  used  when  the  barrier  is  too  high  to 
be  cleared  as  directed  in  first  exercise. 
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TO  LEAP  WIDTH. 

SingU  Series.  Grasp  the  end  of  the  rope  with  the  left 

Exercise  3.         hand  and  step  to  the  rear  until  the  arm  is 
CouKSE  I.  at  the  reach,  make  a  half-face  to  the  right, 

and  take  a  short  step  to  the  front  with  the 
left  foot,  the  knees  slightly  bent,  the  right  arm  extended  by 
the  side,  the  palm  open,  and  to  the  front,  the  fingers  pointed 
to  the  ground  (Fig.  4). 

1.  Lift  the  left  foot  from  the  ground,  throwing  the  weight 
of  the  body  to  the  rear,  press  strongly  from  the  right  foot, 
spring  from  the  ground  backwards,  rapidly  placing  the  feet 
together  and  swinging  them  to  their  farthest  rearward  point, 
the  legs  straight  and  together,  the  toes  pointed,  at  the  same 
time  turning  the  body  to  the  front,  the  arms  bent  at  the  half- 
reach,  the  head  bent  back  (Fig.  5) ;  begin  the  forward  swing, 
bringing  the  lower  limbs  to  the  front  and  letting  them  rise 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 
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as  high  as  the  hands  (Fig.  6);  when  approaching  the  ter- 
minating point  of  the  swing,  lower  the  feet,  quit  the  grasp 
of  the  hands,  incline  the  head  and  shoulders  to  the  front 
(Fig.  7),  and  descend  yielding. 

Fig.  6.  Fig.  7. 


Single  Series, 
Exercise  4. 

CoUEfiB  III. 


THE  DOUBLE  SWING. 

Position  as  in  third  exercise. 
1.  As  in  third  exercise  to  the  terminating 
point  of  the  forward  swing ;  instead  of  quit- 
ting the  grasp,  advance  the  right  shoulder, 
wheel  round,  bringing  the  back  upwards,  throw  the  lower 
limbs  high  and  free  to  the  rear  (thereby  greatly  increasing 
the  momentum),  begin  the  return  swing,  bringing  the  feet 
to  the  front  as  in  the  first  swing ;  at  its  culminating  point, 
advance  the  left  shoulder,  wheel  round  to  the  front,  lower  the 
feet,  quit  the  grasp,  inclining  the  body  forward,  and  descend 
yielding. 


THE  LEAPING  POLE. 

The  exercises  with  the  leaping  pole*  may  almost  be 
viewed  as  belonging  to  recreative  rather  than  systema- 
tized exercise,  being  essentially  for  the  open  air,  and 
among  the  few  which  may  be  left  for  free  practice,  after 
the  learner  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  action  and 
position  of  the  different  exercises.  They  are  valuable 
as  giving  precision  to  the  eye  and  hand,  the  power  of 
calculating  distance,  and  of  rapidly  determining  the 
moment  for  executing  a  complicated  movement,  with 
the  presence  of  mind  to  execute  it,  in  addition  to  the 
physical  exercise  of  the  run  and  leap,  the  balance  and 
descent. 

The  leaping  pole  should  be  of  ash,  about  1  f  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  eight  feet  to  ten  feet  long,  perfectly 
smooth,  and  shod  with  iron  at  the  butt  or  lower  end. 

First  Series  .  . .  Standing, 
Second  Series.  .  .Running, 

TO  LEAP  WIDTH. 

First  Series,  PoBition  of  attention,  one  pace  from  the 

Exercise  1.         mark,  with  the  pole  at  the  balance,  i.e. 
Course  I.  held  horizontally  across  the  body  with  the 

ainns  bent,  the  butt  of  the  pole  held  slanting 
to  the  front,  the  hands  at  the  distance,  the  right  band  to  the 
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front,  the  palms  of  the  hands  upwards,  the  fingers  and  thumbs 
meeting ;  or  with  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  downwards. 

1.  Advance  the  right  foot  to  the  edge  of  the  mark,  ad- 
vance  the  butt  of  the  pole  to  the  utmost  reach,  and  fix  it  on 
the  ground  without  displacing  the  feet  or  changing  the  grasp 
of  the  hands  (Fig.  1). 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


2.  Spring  from  the  feet,  and  pass  by  the  left  of  the  pole, 
the  whole  body  with  the  lower  limbs  straight  and  extended 
in  one  line  when  passing  the  pole  (Fig.  2)  ;  descend  yielding, 
and  as  the  feet  meet  the  ground  raise  the  pole  to  the 
balance. 


This  exercise  to  be  repeated,  advancing  the  left  foot  to 
the  mark,  the  left  hand  to  the  front,  and  passing  by  the  right 
of  the  pole. 
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Fig.  3. 


TO  LEAP  HEIGHT. 

First  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise,  a  short  j^s- 

Exercise  2.        tance  from  the  barrier,  (in  proportion  to  its 
Course  H.  height). 

1.  As   in  first  exercise,   advancing  the 
butt  of  the  pole  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  barrier,  (accord- 
ing to  its  height). 

2.  Spring  from  the  feet  and 
clear  the  barrier,  passing  by 
the  left  of  the  pole,  the  body 
in  position  as  in  first  exercise 
when  clearing  the  barrier  (Fig. 
3) ;  after  clearing  the  barrier, 
quit  the  grasp  of  the  pole, 
throwing  it  back  to  the  start- 
ing-point, and  descend  yielding, 
facing  the  barrier. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated, 
advancing  the   left   foot,   the 

left  hand  to  the  front,  and  passing   by  the  right  of  the 
pole. 


TO  LEAP  DEPTH. 

First  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise,  the  toes  at 

Exercise  3.         the  edge  of  the  platform  or  ditch. 
Course  IIL  1.  Advance  the  pole  and  firmly  plant  the 

butt  on  the  ground. 
2.  Press  lightly  from  the  feet,  quit  the  platform  or  ground, 
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passing  by  the  right  of  the  pole,  the  trunk  of  the  body 

in  the  line  of  the  pole  when  passing  it,  the  lower  limbs 

at    a    right  pjg  4^ 

angle,    with 

it,  the  toes 

pointed     to 

the     front ; 

continue  the 

descent(Fig. 

4),  and  when 

nearing   the 

ground  quit 

the  grasp  of 

the      pole, 

throw      it 

slightly     to 

the  left,  and 

descend  yielding. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated,  passing  by  the  left  of  the 
pole. 


TO  LEAP  WIDTH. 


Second  Series.  Position  of  attention   twenty  or   thirty 

Exercise  4.         paces  from  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  the  pole 
Course  II.  at  the  balance,  the  right  hand  to  the  front. 

1 .  Begin  the  advance  with  a  short,  light, 
and  well-measured  step,  fixing  the  eye  on  the  ditch  and  re- 
garding it  steadily,  quicken  the  pace  when  nearing  it,  select 
the  spot  and  plant  the  pole  without  halt,  springing  by  the 
left,  the  position  of  body  and  lower  limbs  as  in  first  exercise, 
descend  yielding,  bringing  the  pole  to  the  balance. 
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This  exercise  to  be  repeated,  advancing  the  left  foot,  pass- 
ing by  the  right  of  the  pole,  the  left  hand  to  the  front. 


TO  LEAP  HEIGHT. 

Second  Series,  Position  as  in  fourth  exercise. 

Exercise  5.  1.  As  in  fourth  exercise  to  the  spring; 

Course  III.  clear  the  barrier  as  in  first  exercise,  quit  the 

grasp  of  the  pole  at  the  commencement  of 
the  descent,  letting  it  fall  to  the  rear  without  touching  the 
barrier,  and  descend  yielding,  facing  the  barrier. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated,  advancing  the  left  foot,  the 
left  hand  to  the  front,  and  passing  by  the  right  of  the  pole. 


--i-<iJiM^i^^i^k::^t^- 


THE  HORIZONTAL  BEAM. 

The  exercises  on  this  machine  follow  in  natural  order 
the  preceding  simple  exercises  of  progression.  They  do 
but  carry  such  exercises  one  step  farther,  by  increasing 
the  difficalties  of  their  execation. 

In  reality  the  physical  difficulty  of  walking  on  a 
beam  raised  a  foot  above  the  floor  is  no  greater  than 
that  of  walking  on  one  of  the  planks  of  the  floor  itself, 
provided  the  former  is  as  firm  as  the  latter^  and  its 
surface  as  level  and  secure  to  the  foot ;  and  to  walk  on 
a  beam  a  hundred  feet  above  the  ground  is  physically 
no  more  difficult  than  either.  Therefore  the  difficulty 
to  be  overcome  in  walking  along  an  elevated  beam  pre- 
senting a  surface  sufficiently  broad  to  admit  of  the 
complete  placing  of  the  foot,  and  free  from  all  oscilla- 
tion and  vibration,  is  entirely  mental,  arising,  it  may 
be,  from  many  and  conflicting  causes,  in  which  actual 
fear  has  no  share.  It  is  most  important  that  both  in- 
structor and  learner  should  be  aware  of  this,  because 
from  the  latter  it  will  remove  an  imaginary  difficulty, 
while  the  fonner  will,  from  it,  see  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  patience  and  forbearance  with  the  defects 
of  beginners  in  the  simplest  exercises  on  this  essentially 
rudimentary  machine.  The  preservation  of  the  equili- 
brium is  the  very  essence  of  these  exercises,  and  the 
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acquirement  of  the  power  of  maintaining  it  under  diffi- 
culties is  their  avowed  purpose  and  object. 

The  first  series,  sitting^  is  of  the  simplest  description, 
and,  as  shown  in  the  note  introductory  to  the  section, 
its  (Bxercises  are  executed  in  the  position  in  which  the 
equilibrium  is  maintained  with  the  least  efibrt. 

The  second  series,  walking  upright^  is  of  much  greater 
difficulty  than  the  first,  but  is  still  composed  of  exer- 
cises of  a  simple  character. 

Other  exercises,  such  as  the  second  series  on  the 
horizontal  bar,  and  the  second  and  third  series  on 
the  slanting  pole,  may  also  be  performed  on  the  beam, 
but  they  properly  belong  to  the  machines  in  connexion 
with  which  they  are  described. 

The  instructor  should  walk  by  the  side  of  the  learner, 
to  explain  the  action  and  position  of  the  difiierent  exer- 
cises, and  to  give  assistance  when  required. 


This  machine  is  a  round  wooden  beam,  not  less  than  . 

25  feet  long,  9  or  10  inches  in  diameter  at  one  end,  and 
6  or  7  inches  at  the  other,  made  to  move  up  and  down 
l)etween  standards,  and  supported  on  iron  pins  running 
through  them.  i 
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FiKST  Sebies  ....  Sitting. 
Second  Sebies  . .  Upright, 
Thibd  Series  . .  .  Changes  ofjyoaition. 


THE  FRONT  MARCH. 


(the  beam  low.) 


First  Series. 
Exercise  1. 

COUBSE  I. 


Position  of  attention  facing  the  beam. 
1.  Place  the  hands  on  the  beam  at  the 
distance,  the  thumbs  and  fingers  straight 
and  together,  and  pointed  to  the  front ; 
incline  the  head  and  shoulders  to  the  front,  lean  strongly 
upon  the  hands,  pass  the  right  leg  over  by  the  rear,  and 
come  to  the  seat  astride  of  the  beam,  placing  the  hands  upon 
the  thighs  (Fig.  1),  the  head  erect,  the  breast  advanced^  the 
column  of  the  body  upright,  the  legs  pendent  on  either  side 
of  the  beam. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3, 
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2.  Incline  the  head  and  trunk  to  the  front,  advance  the 
hands  (Fig.  2),  rest  upon  them,  lift  the  body  from  the  beam, 
and  bring  it  up  again  to  the  hands,  extending  the  lower 
limbs  to  the  front,  the  toes  pointed  to  the  front  (Fig.  3). 
Repeat. 

In  descending,  pass  the  right  leg  by  the  rear  over  to  the 
left,  press  lightly  from  the  hands  and  descend  yielding. 


THE   REAR    MARCH. 

First  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise: 

Exercise  2.  1.  As  in  first  exercise,  except  that  the 

CoxmsE  I.  left  leg  is  passed  by  the  rear  over  the  beam. 

2.  Rest  on  the  hands,  elevate  the  feet 
in  front  nearly  as  high  as  the  beam  (Fig.  3),  throw  them  to 
the  rear  to  the  reach  of  the  arms,  resting  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  thighs,  the  body  lying  inclined  to  the  front  (Fig.  2), 
bring  both  hands  up  to  the  thighs.     Repeat. 

Descend  as  in  first  exercise,  passing  the  left  leg  by  the 
rear  over  the  beam. 


THE    SIDE    MARCH. 

First  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  3.  1.  Come  to  the  seat  astride  of  the  beam, 

CouBSE  I.  .  as  in  first  exercise ;  pass  the  left  hand  to 

the  rear,  pass  the  right  leg  by  the  front 
over  to  the  left  side  (Fig.  4). 

2.  Advance  the  left  hand  along  the  beam  to  the  reach, 
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inclining  tie  body  in  the  Mtme  direction  (Fig.  5),  lift  the 
body  up  close 


In  descend- 
ing, press 
lightly  from 
the  hands, 
shoot  out  the 
lower  limbB  to  the  front,  and  deecent  yielding. 


THE  FRONT  MARCH,  HAHDS  ONLY. 

Firet  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  4.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

Course  II.  2,  Rest  upon  the  hands,  rising  from  the 

seat,  the   lower  .         p^    g_ 

limbs  pendent,  the  toes  pointed 
downwards  (Fig.  6^  incline  the 
body  to  the  right  front,  advance 
the  left  hand,  incline  the  body  left 
front,  advance  the  right  hand  be- 
yond the  left.     Bepeat. 

Descend  as  in  first,  exercise. 
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THE  FRONT  MARCH,  BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 

First  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Sixercise  5.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

CoxTBSE  II.  2.  Rest  upon  the  hands  as  in  preceding 

exercise,  Fig.  6,  spring  to  the  front  with 
both  hands,  inclining  the  body  to  the  front,  the  lower  limbs 
compact,  but  free.     Repeat. 
Descend  as  in  first  exercise. 


THE  REAR  MARCH,  BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE, 

First  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise, 

lixercise  6.  1.  As  in  second  exercise. 

CouBSE  II.  2.  Rest  upon  the  hands,  spring  to  the 

rear  with  both  hands,  inclining  the  body 
slightly  to  the  front.     Repeat. 
Descend  as  in  second  exercise. 


THE  FRONT  MARCH,  THE  LEFT  FOOT  LEADING. 

(the  beam  high.) 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  7.  1.  Raise  the  hands  and  place  them  on 

CouBSB  I.  the  beam  as  in  first  exercise,  bend  the  knees, 

and  on  the  return  extension,  spring  from 
the  ground,  press  strongly  with  the  hands,  extend  the  arms, 
and  raise  the  trunk  of  the  body  above  the  beam,  the  legs 
straight  and  together,  the  feet  together,  and  pointed  to  the 
ground  (Fig.  7) ;  pass  the  right  leg  over  by  the  rear,  and 
come  to  the  seat  astride  of  the  beam,  as  in  first  exercise. 
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Fig.  1  ;  replace  the  bands,  extend  the  lower  limbs  to  the 
front  (Fig,  8),  incline  the  body  forward,  rest  on  the  hands, 
sweep  the  feet  by  the  rear,  bending  the  legs,  and  place 
the  toes  on  the  beam,  close  behind  tbe  hands  (Fig.  9) ; 
Fig.  7.  Tig.  8.  Fig.  9. 


:  straighten  the  legs,  rising  from  tube  rest  on  the  palms 
the  tips  of  the  fingers,  rest  entirely  on  the  feet,  and  i 
upright. 
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the  beam  (Fig.  10),  the  rest  of  the  body  in  the  position  of 
attention. 

3.  Advance  the  left  foot  a  pace  along  the  beam  (Fig.  11), 
incline  the  body  to  the  front  over  the  advanced  foot,  and 
bring  up  the  hollow  of  the  right  foot  again  to  the  heel  of  the 
left,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  the  arms  remaining 
throughout  in  the  position  of  attention.     Repeat. 

On  descending  come  to  the  front,  bend  the  knees,  keeping 
the  feet  on  the  beam,  advance  the  hands,  the  palm  down- 
wards, the  fingers  to  the  front,  place  them  on  the  beam  in 
front  of  the  feet,  as  in  the  ascent  (Fig.  9),  rest  on  the  hands, 
lift  and  separate  the  feet,  and  sink  to  the  seat  on  the  beam ; 
complete  the  descent  as  in  first  exercise. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  right  foot  leading. 

THE  FRONT  MARCH,  RIGHT  AND  LEFT. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  8.  1.  As  in  seventh  exercise. 

CouKSE  I.  2.  Advance  the  left  foot  a  pace  along 

the  beam,  the  toes  pointed  slightly  out- 
wards, incline  the  body  to  the  front  bver  the  advanced  foot, 
bring  the  right  foot  to  the  front  and  place  it  on  the  beam 
in  advance  of  the  left,  the  body  as  in  preceding  exercise. 
Repeat. 

Descend  as  in  seventh  exercise. 

THE  SIDE  MARCH. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  9.  1.  As  in  seventh  exercise. 

Course  II.  2.  Face  to  the  right,  bringing  both  feet 
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Fig.  12. 


across  the  beam,  and  resting  on  the  hollow  of  the  foot  (Fig. 
12);  advance  the  left  foot  a  short 
step  along  the  beam,  incline  the  body 
to  the  left  over  the  foot,  bring  up 
the  right  foot  close  to  the  left.  Ke- 
peat.  The  trunk  of  the  body  and  the 
arms  remaining  in  the  position  of  at- 
tention throughout. 

Face  to  the  front,  and  descend  as 
in  seventh  exercise. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with 
the  right  foot  leading. 


THE  KEAK  MARCH,  THE  LEFT  FOOT  LEADING. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  10.  1.  As  in  seventh  exercise,  ta  the  upright 

Course  IL  position  on  the  beam,  except  that  the  left 

leg  is  passed  over  the  beam,  bringing  the 
back  to  the  line  of  march. 

2.  Make  a  half-face  to  the  left,  bringing  the  heel  of  the 
right  foot  into  the  hollow  of  the  left,  the  right  foot  pointed 
straight  along  the  beam,  the  left  directly  across  the  beam, 
the  rest  of  the  body  in  position. 

3.  Best  on  the  right  foot,  pass  the  left  a  step  to  the  rear, 
rest  on  the  left  foot,  and  bring  the  right  foot  again  up  to  the 
left.     Repeat. 


This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  right  foot  leading. 
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THE  REAR  MARCH,  RIGHT  AND  LEFT. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  11.  1.  As  in  preceding  exercise. 

CouBSE  II.  2.  Rest  on  the  right  foot,  pass  the  left 

a  step  to  the  rear,  the  toes  first  meeting 
the  beam,  the  heel  following ;  rest  on  the  left  foot  and  pass 
the  right  a  step  to  the  rear.     Repeat. 


TO  MARCH  TO  THE  FRONT,  ONE  FOOT  ON 

THE  BEAM. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  12.  1.  As  in  seventh  exercise. 

CouBSE  III.   •         2»  Bend  the  knees  until  they  jut  over  the 

toes,  inclining  the  body  forward,  and  rest- 
ing on  the  toes,  the  arms  remaining  extended  by  the  sides, 
remove  the  left  foot  from  the  beam,  let  the  leg  fall  straight 
by  the  side  of  the  beam,  slightly  to  the  rear,  the  toes  pointed 
to  the  ground  (Fig.  13);  elevate  the  left  leg  to  the  front  by  the 
side  of  the  beam,  retaining  it  straight  throughout,  and  place 
the  heel  upon  the  beam,  a  full  step  in  advance  of  the  right 
(Fig.  14),  incline  the  body  forward,  bringing  the  toes  of  the* 
left  foot  upon  the  beam,  bend  the  lefb  knee,  the  heel  rising 
as  the  body  advances,  let  the  right  leg  gradually  straighten 
until  the  instep  rests  upon  the  beam  (Fig.  15),  incline  the 
head  and  shoulders  to  the  front,  let  the  right  leg  fall  straight 

p2 
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by  the  side  of  the  beam  and  complete  the  step  as  with  the 
left.     Repeat. 


Fig.  13. 


Fiff.  14. 


Fig.  15. 


This  exercise  to  be  repeated  backwards,  reversing  the 
movements. 


TO  CHANGE  FRONT. 


Third  Series. 
Exercise  13. 

Course  III. 


From  the  front  march  sitting,  Exercise  1, 

First  Series. 
From  the  rear  march  sitting,  Exercise  2, 

First  Series. 
From  the  front  march,  hands  only,  Exercise 
^  4,  First  Series. 

From  the  front  march,  both  hands  at  once, 

Exercise  6,  First  Series. 
From  the  rear  march,  both  hands  at  once, 

Exercise  6,  First  Series. 

1.  Complete  the  step,  placing  the  hands  on  the  thighs. 

2.  Pass  the  right  leg  over  the  beam  by  the  front,  placing 
it  beside  the  left ;  change  the  seat,  pass  the  left  over  the 
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beam,  turning  to  the  left,  adjust  the  seat,  coming  square  to 
the  front. 


A  SECOND  METHOD. 


Third  Series. 
Exercise  14. 
Course  III. 


1 .  Complete  the  step,  placing  the  hands 
upon  the  thighs. 

2.  Pass  the  right  leg  over  the  beam  by 
the  rear,  at  the  same  time  changing  the 

position  of  the  left  hand,  throw  the  left  leg  over  the  beam, 
at  the  same  time  bringing  the  right  hand  opposite  the  left, 
and  come  square  to  the  front. 


Third  Series. 
Exercise  15. 
Course  III. 


TO  CHANGE  POSITION. 

From  the  front  march,  left  foot  leading, 
Exercise  7,  Second  Series. 

From  the  front  march,  right  and  left,  Ex- 
ercise 8,  Second  Series. 

From  the  rear  march,  left  foot  leading, 
Exercise  10,  Second  Series. 

From  the  rear  march,  right  and  left,  Ex- 
ercise 11,  Second  Series. 

1.  Complete  the  step. 

2.  Descend  to  the  beam  as  in  seventh  exercise,  placing  the 
hands  upon  the  thighs. 

3.  Replace  the  hands  upon  the  beam,  extend  the  lower 
limbs  to  the  front  as  in  Fig.  8,  incline  the  body  to  the  front, 
rest  on  the  hands,  and  re-ascend  as  in  seventh  exercise,  Fig.  9. 


Third  Series. 
Exercise  16. 
Course  III. 


TO  REST  ON  THE  BEAM. 

From  the  same  exercises  (Nos.  7,  8,  10, 
11,  Second  Series). 
1.  Complete  the  step. 
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2.  Descend  to  the  beam  as  in  seventh  exercise. 

3.  Incline  to  the  front,  pasH  the  right  F 
leg  over  the  beam  hy  the  rear,  turning 
the  body  to  the  right,  lean  forward,  rest 
npon  the  waist  on  the  beam,  let  the 
arms  fall  pendent  over  the  beam  (Fig. 
16),  the  legs  together  and  straight,  the 
toes  pointed  to  the  ground. 

4.  Eeverse  the  order  of  the  move- 
ments on  rising  from  the  rest. 


Third  Series. 


COUKSE  III. 


TO  PASS  UPON  THE  BEAM. 

(two  men   HEEriNO.) 

From  ex- 
ercises (No8. 
7,  8,  Second 
Series). 

1.  Complete  the  step. 

2.  Let  the  first  man  come  to 
the  rest  across  the  beam,  as  in 
preceding  exercise,  and  the  second 
then  resume  the  march,  pass- 
ing the  foot  clearly  over  and  be- 
yond the  trunk  of  the  first  man 
(Fig.  17),  who  will  then  rise  as 
in  preceding  exercise  and  re- 
sume the  march. 


THE  HORIZONTAL   BEAM. 


A  SECOND  METHOD. 

Third  Series.  From  the  same  exercises  (Nos.  7,  8,  SecoDd 

ExerciBe  IS.      Series). 

Course  III.  I.  Let  each  man  advaace  the  right  foot, 

place  them  tcgetlier,  the  toes  slightly  turtied 
outwards,  then  let  each  advance  the  right  hand,  and  clasp  the 
outside  of  the  other's  left  arm  near  the  shoulder,  advance 
the  left  hand,  and  with  the  palm  press  against  the  other's 
right  side,  under  the  arm  (Fig.  1 8)  ;  let  each  slowly  incline 
to  the  Iront,  resting  on  the  right  foot ;  remove  the  left  foot 
from  the  beam,  swing  the  leg  round  to  the  front  (the  body 
turning),  and  place  it  on  the  beam  a  short  distance  in  ad- 
vance of  the  right,  making  a  complete  turn  with  the  body 
during  the  movement,  and  coming  face  to  ta.ce  (Fig.  19), 


giving  and  receiving  support ;  let  each  lightly  re 
hands,  resume  the  front,  and  complete  the  march. 
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TO  DESCEND  FROM  THE  BEAM. 

7%ird  Series.  (From  the  seat  asti-ide  of  the  beam,  when 

Exercise  19.      the  beam  is  raised.) 

Course  III.  1.  Lean  forward  until  the  breast  touches 

the  beam,  passing  both  hands  under  the 
beam  and  taking  the  intergrasp  l)eneath,  pass  both  \eg» 
around  the  beam  and  cross 

the  ankles,  the  right  in  front  ^^^'  '^' 

of  the  left;  slowly  incline 
to  the  right,  and  let  the 
body  pass  under  the  beam, 
the  hands  and  feet  ascend- 
ing to  the  surface,  as  the 
trunk  descends  beneath  it 
(Fig.  20),  untwipe  the  feet, 
and  lower  them  to  the  ver- 
tical line,  quit  the  grasp,  and  descend  yielding. 


TO  RE-ASCEND  THE  BEAM. 


Third  Senea,  (From  the  position,  under  the  beam,  of 

Exercise  20.       preceding  exercise,  Fig.  20.) 
Course  IV.  1.  Slowly  detach- the  hands  from  their 

intergrasp  above  the  beam,  taking  instead 
a  strong  clasp  with  the  open  palm,  slowly  relinquish  the 
clasp  of  the  left,  and  rapidly  pass  it  under  the  beam  by 
the  front  to  the  right  bide,  at  the  same  time  swinging  the 
left    leg   under   the    beam   with   sufficient    force    to    raise 
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Fig.  21. 


the  head  and  shoulders  above  the  b3am  on  the  same  side ; 

hold  strongly  by  the  clasp  of  the 

hands,  pass  the  right  leg  over  the 

beam'   until  the   thigh  is  on  its 

surface,  briing  the  left  arm  on  the 

surface   of  the   beanu   (Fig.  21), 

elevate  the  trunk,  and  rise,- seated 

on  the  beam. 


All  the  exercises  on  thfe  under- 
side of  the  sllantitag  pole  miay  be 
executed  on  the  beam,-  advancing 
the  whole  Hand  as  fate*  as  the  wrist,  on  its  surface. 


Also,  the  exercises  ill  rising  above  the  horizontal  bar,  the 
open  clasp  of  the  palm  being  substituted  for  the  grasp  of  the 
closed  hand. 


THE  VAULTING  BAR. 

Nothing  could  more  distinctly  show  the  nature  and 
importance  of  progressive  exercise  than  the  apparatus 
of  this  section,  each  succeeding  machine  presenting  in 
a  more  difficult  form  the  exercises  of  its  predecessor. 
Thus,  as  running  naturally  followed  walking,  and  leap- 
ing followed  the  race  at  speed,  so  the  modified  leap 
with  the  rope  and  pole  is  introductory  to  vaulting, 
where,  from  playing  a  secondary  part,  the  upper  limbs 
pass  to  one  of  equal  importance  with  the  lower  ones. 

The  bar,  of  which  the  girth  will  admit  of  its  being 
grasped  by  the  hand,  and  which  can  be  elevated  and 
depressed  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  learner,  is  the  most 
simple  form  of  the  vaulting  machine ;  and  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  description  in  the  text  of  the  action  and 
position  preparatory  to  the  rise,  it  is  similar  to  the 
first  standing  leap  ;  with  this  distinguishing  diflerence, 
that  the  hands  grasp  the  barrier,  and  the  upper  limbs 
take  up  the  effott  after  the  lower  limbs  have  completed 
the  spring. 

In  the  first  form  of  vaulting  the  body  is  carried  over 
the  barrier  in  a  horizontal  line,  being  from  head  to  foot, 
when  above  the  bar,  in  the  exact  line  of  the  bar  itself. 
In  the  second  form,  the  lower  half  of  the  body  is  lifted 
by  the  action  of  the  loins,  elongated  and  elevated  ver- 
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tically  above  the  hands,  and  thrown  straight  to  the 
front.  A  third  form  which  unites  in  some  degree  both 
of  these,  is  when  the  body  from  the  vertical  position 
above  the  bar  is  thrown  to  the  right  or  left  front 
according  to  the  side  on  which  the  vault  is  to  be  m^de. 
All  these  forms  of  vaulting  require  special  care  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor,  who  should  impress  upon  the 
learner  at  every  opportunity  the  necessity  for  keeping 
the  lower  limbs   in  position  and  close  together. 

The  position  of  the  instructor  should  be  in  front 
of  the  learner,  with  one  hand  grasping  the  wrist  nearest 
to  him,  and  the  other  held  in  readiness  to  give  assist- 
ance if  required. 

The  vaulting  bar  should  be  of  ash  (specially  selected 
for  its  straightness  and  freedom  from  knots)  turned 
perfectly  round,  2  J  inches  in  diameter,  except  At  the 
ends,  where  square  shoulders  or  '  tenons '  should  be 
formed,  to  run  up  und  down  the  grooves  or  space  be- 
tween the  standards.  The  standards  should  be  7  feet 
apart  and  7  feet  high,  formed  in  two  pieces  with  a 
space  of  1 J  inches  between  them  to  receive  the  shoulders 
at  the  ends  of  the  bar,  and  pierced  with  holes  3  inches 
apart,  fitted  with  moveable  wrought-iron  pins  for  the 
bar  to  rest  oa.  Where  it  is  desired  to  have  the  bar  of 
less  diameter,  it  should  be  bored  throughout  its  length, 
and  a  steel  rod  or  *  core,'  specially  tempered,  inserted, 
terminating  at  each  end  in  a  brass  cap,  fitting  the 
shoulder  of  the  bar. 
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SINGLE  SERIES. 
TO  VAULT  OVER  THE  BAR  IN  THREE 


Single  Series. 
ExeroiBe  1. 

COUBSB  I. 


MOVEMENTS. 

Position  of  attention,  facing  the  bar,  close 
to  it. 

1.  Raise  the  hands  and  grasp  the  bar;  the 
hands 


at  the  distance,  the 
fingers  and  thumbs 
meeting;  lift  the  feet 
from  the  ground,  press 
strongly  with  the 
hands,  rising  to  the 
full  extension  of  the 
arms  and  inclining  the 
body  slightly  forward 
during  its  ascent;  the 
head  erect,  the  column 
of  the  body  upright, 
the   legs  straight  and 

Fig.  2. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  3. 
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together,  the  feet  together,  the  toes  pointed  to  the  ground 

(Fig.  1). 

2.  Baise  the  right  leg,  retaining  its  extension,  and  place 
the  foot  upon  the  bar,  the  hollow  of  the  foot  resting  on  it 
(Fig.  2). 

3.  Raise  the  left  leg,  and  bring  the  left  foot  up  to  the 
right,  clear  the  bar,  the  whole  column  of  the  body  and  the 
lower  limbs  in  one  horizontal  line  over  it,  the  arms  bent, 
the  chest  turned  towards  the  bar  (Fig.  3),  quit  the  grasp, 
and  descend  yielding,  facing  the  bar  opposite  the  point 
grasped  by  the  hands. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  on  the  left, 

TO  VAULT  OVEK  THE  BAR  IN  TWO  MOVEMENTS, 

Single  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  2.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

Course  II.  2.  Lean  forward  across  the  bar,  press  the 

lower  limbs  to  the  front  under  the  bar,  and 
as  they  return  to  the  rear  throw  them  to  the  right,  clear  the 
bar,  as  in  preceding  exercise  (Fig.  3),  quit  the  grasp  of  the 
hands,  and  descend  yielding,  facing  the  bar. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  on  the  left. 

TO  VAULT  OVER  THE  BAR  IN  ONE  MOVEMENT. 

Single  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  3.  1.  R^ise  both  hands  and  grasp  ihe  bar 

CouRSK  II.  as  in  first  exercise,  press  from  both  hands 

and  feet  simultaneously,  throw  both  feet 
with  the  lower  limbs  in  position  to  the  rights  clear  the  bar. 
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the  trunk  and  lower  limbs  in  the  position  of  first  exercise 
(Fig.  3),  quit  the  grasp,  and  descend  yielding. 

During  this  exercise  the  body  should  make  a  complete 
turn,  the  feet  describing  a  semicircle  diagonally,  the  chest 
at  each  point  of  the  ascent  and  descent  being  continually 
turned  towards  the  bar,  the  position  of  the  body  on  the 
completion  of  the  descent  being  as  distinctly  facing  the  bar 
as  it  was  preparatory  to  the  ascent. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  on  the  left. 


TO  VAULT  OVER  THE  BAR  BY  THE  BACK  LIFT. 

Single  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  4.  I.  Raise  both  hands  and  grasp  the  bar. 

Course  III.         as  in  first  exercise ;  press  strongly  with  the 


hands 
and  feet  simultaneous- 
ly, and  throw  the  body 
over  the  bar  in  a 
straight  line  vertically 
above  the  head,  the 
aims  bending  during 
its  ascent,  the  elbows 
held  close  in  by  the 
sides,  the  head  and 
shoulders  inclined  to 
the  front,  the  column 
of  the  body  and  the 
lower  limbs  with  the 
toes  pointed  upward 
in  a  vertical  line  when 
above  the  bar  (Fig.  4) ; 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  6. 
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from  this  point  throw  the  feet  to  the  front,  bending  the 
back  inwards,  and  raising  the  head  as  the  feet  approach 
the  ground,  quit  the  grasp  (Fig.  5),  and  descend  yielding,  the 
back  to  the  bar. 


Single  Series, 
Exercise  6. 

COUBSE  III. 


TO  VAULT  OVER  THE  BAR  BY  THE  BACK  LIFT, 

IN  TWO  MOVEMENTS. 

Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1,  As  in  first  exercise  (Fig.  1). 

2.  Press  the  lower  limbs  to  the  front,  as 
in  second  exercise,  and  as  they  return  to 

the  rear,  throw  them  straight  above  the  head  as  in  fourth 
exercise  (Fig.  4),  the  arms  bending  during  the  ascent ;  clear 
the  bar  and  descend  as  in  fourth  exercise. 

TO  VAULT  THE  BAR  OVER  ONE  HAND. 


Single  Series. 
Exercise  6. 
Course  IV. 


eleva- 
tion of 
the  lower  limbs  above 
the  bar,  instead  of  re- 
taining the  body  between 
the  hands,  incline  it  over 
the  right  arm,  the  trunk 
and  lower  Umbs  turning 
towards  the  right ;  com- 
plete the  elevation  of  the 
lower  limbs  until  they 
rise  straight  above  the 
bar  over  the  grasp  of 
the  right  hand,  quit  the 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  fourth  exercise,  but  during  the 

Fig.  6. 
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prrasp  of  the  left,  and  pass  it  above  the  head ;  let  the  feet 
descend  (Fig.  6),  the  right  side  next  the  bar,  quit  the  grasp 
of  the  right  hand»  and  descend  yielding. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  aver  the  left  hand.. 


TO  VAULT  THE  BAR  WITH  THE  HANDS  ONLY. 

Single  Series,    '         Position  as  in  first  exercise. 
Exercise  7.  1.  Spring  up. and  grasp  the  bar  with 

Course  IV.  both  hands,  as  in  first  exercise,  and  in  lift- 

ing  the  feet  from  the  ground  press  them 
to  the  front  under  the  bar ;  on  their  return  oscillation,  rapidly 
bend  the  arms,  until  the  breast  rises  above  the  bar,  press 
strongly  with  the  hands,  continue  the  upward  movement  of 
the  body,  and  at  the  siame  time  throw  the  lower  limbs  in 
position  to  the  right,  clear  jbhe  bar,  and  descend  yielding. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  on  the  left. 


TO  VAULT  THE  BAR  WITH  THE  HANDS  ONLY, 

BY  THE  BACK  LIFT. 

Single  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  8.  1.  As   in  preceding  exercise  until  the 

Course  IV.  breast  rises  above  the  bar,  at  this  point 

press  the  elbows  close  in  by  the  sides,  in- 
cline the  head  and  shoulders  to  the  front,  elevate  the  lower 
limbs  vertically  above  the  head  as  in  fourth  exercise  (Fig.  4), 
and  descend  yielding  (Fig.  5). 


THE   VAULTING  BAR. 


TO  VAULT  THE  BAR  WITH  THE  HANDS  ONLY, 
OVEE  ONE  HAND. 

SingU  Seri^.  Poattion  ae  in  first  exercise. 

Sxeroise  6.  1.  As  in  preceding  exercise,  but  during 

CoUBSB  IV,         the  elevatioa  of  the  lower  limbs  above  the 
bar,  incline  tie  body  over  the  right  arm, 
complete  the  elevation  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  the  descent  as 
in  sixth  exercise  (Fig.  6). 

This  exercise  ia  be  repeated  over  the  left  hand. 


TO  VAULT  THE  BAfi  WITH  ONE  HAND. 

Single  Series.  Position  of  attention  facing  the  line  of 

Exercise  10,       the  bar,  the  bar  on  the  left. 
CotiRaE  IV.  1.  Grasp  the  bar  strongly  with  the  left 

hand,  slightly  bend  the  lower  limbs,  and 
on  their  return  exten- 
sion, spring  from  the 
ground,  incline  the  body 
strongly  over  the  right 
arm,  rapidly  elevate  the 
left  hand  above  the  head, 
and  pass  the  lower  limbs, 
straight  and  together, 
over  the  bar  (Fig.  7), 
quit  the  grasp,  and  descend  yielding,  facing  the  bar. 


THE  VAULTING  HORSE. 

This  is  a  machine  of  a  much  higher  order  than  the 
bar,  and  presenting  a  much  wider  range  of  exercises, 
second  to  none  in  value  and  number. 

The  three  series  into  which  the  exercises  divide  them- 
selves are  very  distinctly  marked,  and  admit  of  pro- 
gressive practice  long  after  the  correct  action  and 
position  have  been  attained,  by  increasing  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  machine. 

These  exercises  can  scarcely  be  too  frequently  prac- 
tised, as  they  give  valuable  and  widely  varied  employ- 
ment to  both  upper  and  lower  limbs,  and  also  to  the 
trunk ;  and  this  machine  is  always  found  an  excellent 
one  with  which  to  begin  the  lesson,  because  it  affords 
much  and  rapid  movement  without  severe  or  localized 
effort.  The  first  series  is  clearly  introductory  to  the 
second.  The  third  series  is  very  artistic  and  effective, 
and  cultivates  to  the  highest  attainable  point  that 
precision  and  security  of  grasp  and  spring  which  are 
so  valuable  in  all  exercises  when  practically  applied. 

The  position  of  the  instructor  should  be  close 
to  the  machine,  in  front  of  the  learner,  directing 
every  motion,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  his  prac- 
tice counting  the  time  of  his  movements,  and  pointing 
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out  to  him  the  features  of  the  position  in  the  ascent, 
rest,  and  descent.  The  instructor  should  also  re- 
peatedly execute  the  exercise  himself  in  the  manner 
most  likely  to  make  the  learner  comprehend  its  pecu- 
liarities, at  the  same  time  encouraging  him,  if  timid 
or  hesitating,  and  losing  no  opportunity  of  obtaining 
his  entire  confidence  and  trust  in  every  situation 
however  critical,  remembering  always  that  nothing 
will  so  readily  make  a  man  fall  as  the  fear  of  falling. 

There  should  be  at  least  two  vaulting-horses  in  a 
Gymnasium,  of  the  respective  heights  of  4  feet  and 
5  feet ;  where  a  third  is  provided,  its  height  should  be 
5  feet  6  inches.  The  bodies  should  be  formed  of  blocks 
of  wood  from  5  feet  to  5  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  12 
inches  in  width,  supported  by  strong  framed  legs  screwed 
to  the  floor.  The  tops  should  be  carefully  rounded 
in  every  direction,  so  as  to  give  a  convenient  seat  for 
the  body,  and  surface  for  the  hands,  whether  the  horse 
be  used  from  the  sides,  or  from  the  croup.  The  centre 
portion  should  be  carefully  padded  and  covered  with 
strong  leather. 
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FntST  SssiBS Standing, 

SscOKD  SsBiss   .  . .  Running, 
Third  Sebebs By  the  croup. 


TO  VAULT  ON  THE  HORSE  IN  TWO  MOVEMENTS. 


First  Series. 
Exercise  1. 
Course  I. 


Position  of  attention  close  beside  the 
horse. 

1.  Baise  the  hands  and  place  them  at 
the  distance  on  the  back  of  the  horse,  the 
thumbs  and  fingers  straight  and  together,  and  pointed  to 
the  front  (Fig.  1) ;  bend  the  legs,  and  on  their  return  exten- 
sion spring  from  the  ground,  inclining  the  body  to  the  front, 
press  strongly  with  the  hands,  extend  the  arms,  and  raise  the 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


trunk  of  the  body  above  the  horse,  the  legs  straight*  and 
together,  the  feet  together,  and  pointed  to  the  ground 
(Fig.  2). 
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2.  Elevate  the  right  leg,  and  by  a  continuous  movement 
bring  it  over  the  back  of  the 
horse,    the    column    of   the  ^^'  ^' 

body  turning  with  it,  and 
as  the  right  thigh  appi^oaches 
the  right  hand,  advance  the 
latter  in  a  line  with  the  left 
hand,  and  slowly  lower  the 
body  to  the  saddle,  bringing 
the  head  erect  and  the  chest 
and  trunk  well  advanced,  the 
hands  lightly  resting  on  the 
thighs ;  the  lower  limbs  pen- 
dent, the  toes  pointed  to  the 
front  (Fig.  3). 

In  descending,  incline  the  head  and  trunk  of  the  body  to 
the  front,  elevate  the  left  leg  to  the  rear  until  it  clears  the 
back  of  the  horse,  the  right  rising  to  meet  it,  press  from 
the  hands,  and  descend  yielding,  facing  the  horse. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  on  the  left. 


TO  VAULT  ON  THE  HORSE  IN  ONE  MOVEMENT. 

First  JSei'ies,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  2.  1  and  2.  As  in  first  exercise,  except  that 

CouBSE  I.  the  right  leg  should  ascend  and  clear  the 

back  of  the  horse,  in  a  continuous  move- 
ment from  the  ground  to  the  seat  in  the  saddle. 
Descend  as  in  first  exercise. 


This  exercise  to  be  repeated  on  the  left. 
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TO  VAULT  OVER  THE  HOBSE  IN  TWO 

MOVEMENTS, 


First  Series. 
Bsiercise  3. 

COUBSE  I. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  first  exercise  to  the  extension  of 
the  arms  (Fig.  4). 

2.  Elevate  both  limbs  in  position  to  the 
right,  and  pass  them  over  the  horse,  incline  the  head  and 
shoulders  forward,  advancing  the  right  hand  in  a  line  with 
the  left  (Fig.  5),  press  from  both  hands,  and  descend  yield- 
ing, facing  the  horse. 


Fig.  4. 


Rg.  5. 


This  exercise  to  be  repeated,  passing  by  the  left. 


TO  VAULT  OVER  THE  HORSE  IN  ONE  MOVEMENT. 


First  Series. 
Exercise  4, 
Course  I. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 
1  and  2.   As  in  previous  exercise,  ex- 
cept that  the  leg6  should  ascend  and  clear 
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the  back  of  the  horse  in  one  continuous  movement;  after 
the  advance  of  the  right  hand,  press  strongly  from  both 
and  descend  yielding^  facing  the  horse. 

As  the  body  clears  the  horse  the  trunk  and  lower  limbs 
should  be  extended  in  the  line  of  the  horse,  the  arms  bent, 
the  chest  advanced,  the  head  thrown  back. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated,  passing  by  the  left. 


TO  VAULT  ON  THE  HORSE  RESTING  ON 

THE  KNEES. 

First  Series.  Position  as'  in  first  exercise. 

Sxercise  5.  1.  Raise  the  hands  and  place  them  at 

Course  II.  the  distance  on  the  back  of  the  horse,  as  in 

first  exercise ;  bend  the  legs,  and  on  their 
return  extension  spring  from  the  ground,   press  strongly 


Pig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 
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with  the  hands,  incline  the  head  and  shoulders  forward, 
extend  the  arms,  and  bring  the  knees  straight  up  between 
them,  resting  on  the  saddle  (Fig.  6).  In  descending,  rapidly 
throw  the  hands  to  the  front,  as  high  as  the  face,  spring 
from  the  rest  with  the  lower  limbs,  upward  and  forward 
(Fig.  7),  and  descend  yielding  (Fig.  8). 


TO  VAULT  ON  THE  HOKSE  RESTING  ON 

THE  FEET. 


First  Series, 
Exercise  6. 

COUKSB    III. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 
1.  As  in  preceding  exercise, 
except  that  the  knees  should  be 
brought  up  between  the  arms 
until  they  are  as  high  as  the  breast,  and  the  feet 
instead  of  the  knees  brought  to  the  rest  on  the 
twaddle ;  immediately  straighten  the  legs  and  come 
to  the  position  of  attention  (Fig.  9). 

In   descending,  spring   straight   to  the   front, 
and  descend  yielding. 


Fig.  9. 


TO  VAULT  OVER  THE  HORSE  BETWEEN 

THE  HANDS. 


First  Series, 
Exercise  7. 
Course  IV, 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  preceding  exercise,  except  that 
the  feet,  instead  of  resting  on  the  saddle, 
should  be  shot  through  the  space  between 


MI.]  THF.    VAULTIHa  HORSE. 

Fig.  10.  Kg.  XI. 


the  handa  (Figs.  10,  11,  and  12);  press  from  the  haud^,  ami 
descend  yielding. 

TO  VAULT  ON  THE  HORSE  WITH  ONE  HAND. 

First  Series.  Position  of  attention  facing  the  line  of 

Exercise  8.        the  horse. 

CouRSi:  rV.  1.  Raise  the  left  hand  and  place  it  on 

the  horse,  and  extend  the  right  arm  to  the 

rear  (Fig.  13). 
Kg.  13.  T\g.  14. 
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2.  Bend  the  legs  as  in  first  exercise,  and  on  the  return 
extension,  elevate  the  right  leg,  and  pass  it  over  the  horse, 
at  the  same  time  rapidly  elevating  tlie  right  arm  ahove  the 
head,  the  hand  closed,  and  come  to  the  seat  in  the  saddle 
(Fig.  14). 

In  descending,  incline  the  head  and  shoulders  to  the  front, 
press  strongly  from  the  left  hand  and  descend  as  in  first 
exercise. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  right  hand. 

TO  VAULT  OVER  THE  HOKSE  WITH  ONE  HAND. 

First  Series.  Position  as  in  eighth  exercise. 

Exercise  9.  1.  As  in 

Course  IV.  eighth  ex-  ^i«- 1^- 

ercise, 
2.  As  in  eighth  exer- 
cise to  the  spring;  pres3 
strongly  with  the  left  hand, 
elevate  the  right,  pass  the 
lower  limbs  in  position  over 
the  horse  (Fig.  15),  and  de-  . 
scend  yielding,  facing  the 
horse. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  right  hand. 

TO  VAULT  ON  THE  HORSE. 

Second  Series,  Position  of  attention  25  or  30  feet  from 

Exercise  10.      the  horse. 

CouBSE  I.  1,  Slowly  begin  the  run,  quickening  the 

pace  on  the  advance,  and  looking  straight 
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at  the  horse ;  when  within  2  or  3  feet  of  the  horse,  spring 
from  both  feet,  striking  them  full  and  flat  upon  the  ground, 
the  hands  taking  their  place  on  the  back  of  the  horse  imme> 
diately  after  the  spring,  pass  the  right  leg  over  the  horse,  and 
come  to  the  seat  in  the  saddle  in  one  movement,  as  in  Fig.  3. 
In  descending,  incline  the  head  and  trunk  of  the  body  to 
the   front,    elevate    the 


lower  limbs  to  the  rear 
straight  above  the  horse, 
the  toes  pointed  upward 
(Fig.  16);  slowly  let  the 
lower  limbs,  with  the  en- 
tire column  of  the  body 
in  position,  fall  to  the 
right  and  gradually  de- 
scend over  the  arm  until 
the  feet  come  to  the 
ground,  the  horse  on  the 
right  (Fig.  17)  ;  descend 
yielding. 

This  exercise  to  be  re- 
peated on  the  left. 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  17. 


TO  VAULT  OVER  THE  HORSE. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  tenth  exercise. 

Exercise  11.  1.  As  in  tenth  exercise  quickening  the 

CouBSE  I.  pace  to  the  utmost  speed ;   spring  as  in 
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preceding  exercise,   passing    the  lower  limbs   in  position 

over   the  horse   to  the 

right  (Fig.  18),  advance  ^S- 18. 

the  right  hand  opposite 

the  left,  press  strongly, 

and    descend    yielding, 

facing  the  horse. 

In  this  exercise  the 
body  shonld  be  thrown 
well  forward  in  the  spring, 
the  feet  should  describe 
a  semicircle,   beginning 

at  the  point  where  they  quit  the  ground,  and  finishing  where 
they  alight,  the  hands  being  the  centre  upon  which  the 
trunk  and  lower  limbs  turn ;  during  this  exercise,  therefore, 
the  chest  should  be  continually  turning  towards  the  horse, 
the  legs  should  be  straight  and  together,  the  toes  pointed,  the 
whole  body,  when  in  the  act  of  clearing  the  horse,  forming 
one  horizontal  line  over  it. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  on  the  left. 


TO  VAULT  ON  THE  HOKSE  RESTING  ON 

THE  KNEES. 

Second  Series,  Position  as  in  tenth  exercise. 

Exercise  12.  1.  As  in  tenth  exercise ;  spring  straight 

CouBSE  II.  to  the  front,  the  hands  taking  their  place 

on  the  back  of  the  horse  immediately  afker 
the  spring,  bring  both  legs,  with  the'  knees  closely  bent  up, 
between  the  arms  and  come  to  the  rest  on  the  knees,  as 
in  fifth  exercise.  Fig.  6. 

Descend  as  in  fifth  exercise,  Figs.  7  and  8. 
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TO  VAULT  ON  THE  HORSE  RESTING  ON 

THE  FEET. 

Second  Series,  Position  as  in  tenth  exercise. 

Exercise  13.  1.  As  in  preceding  exercise,  except  that 

Course  III.         the  feet,  instead  of  the  knees,  are  placed  on 

the  saddle,  straighten  the  legs,  as  in  sixth 
exercise,  Fig.  9. 

In  descending,  extend  the  arms,  spring  straight  to  the 
front,  and  descend  yielding. 

TO  VAULT  OVER  THE  HORSE  BETWEEN 

THE  HANDS. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  tenth  exercise. 

Exercise  14.  I.  As  in  preceding  exercise,  except  that 

Course  IV.  the  legs  are  still  more  closely  bent  up,  and 

the  feet,  instead  of  resting  on  the  saddle, 
are  shot  through  between  the  hands,  as  in  seventh  exercise, 
Figs.  10,  11,  and  12  ;  press  from  the  hands  as  the  feet  clear 
the  horse,  and  descend  yielding. 

TO  VAULT  OVER  THE  HORSE  BY  THE 

BACK  LIFT. 


Second  Series. 
Exercise  16. 
Course  IV. 


Position  as  in  tenth  exercise. 

1.  As  in  tenth  exercise  to  the  spring; 
place  the  hands  upon  the  horse,  depress  the 
head  and  shoulders  until  the  latter  are  as 
low  as  the  hands,  and  at  the  same  time  elevate  the  lower 
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limbs,  hips,  and    loins    by  the   rear,  until  they  rise   per- 
Fig.  19.  pendicularly  over  the   hands  (Fig. 

19),  the  legs  straight  and  together, 
the  toes  pointed  upwards ;  continue 
the  sweep  of  the  lower  limbs,  let  the 
feet  fall  to  the  front,  bending  the 
back  inwards  (Fig.  20),  and  descend 
yielding. 

Fig.  20. 


TO  VAULT  OVER  THE  HORSE  WITH  ONE  HAND. 


Fig.  21. 


Sec(md  Series,  Position  as  in  tenth  exercise. 
Exercise  16.  1.  As  in 
CoUBSE  IV.  tenth  exer- 
cise to  the 
spring;  place  the  left  hand 
on  the  back  of  the  horse, 
throw  the  right  arm  above 
the  head,  and  pass  the 
lower  limbs  in  position 
over  the  horse  (Fig.  21), 
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lean  forward  when  clearing  it,  press  strongly  with  the  left 
hand,  and  descend  yielding,  the  horse  on  the  left. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  right  hand. 


TO  VAULT  TO  THE  CROUP. 

Third  Series.  Position  of  attention  25  or  30  feet  from 

Exercise  17.       the  horse,  facing  the  croup. 
Course  II.  1.  Slowly  begin  the  run,  quickening  the 

pace  on  the  advance,  and  when  within  2  or 
3  feet  of  the  croup,  spring  from  both  feet,  immediately 
placing  the  hands  on  the  croup,  right  and  left ;  fully  separate 
the  lower  limbs  during  the  rise,  and  as  the  body  reaches  the 
croup  advance  the  hands  6  or  8  inches  along  the  back  of  the 
horse,  and  lightly  sink  to  the  seat  on  the  croup  (Fig.  22) ; 
the  head  and  column  of  the  body  slightly  inclined  to  the 
front,  the  lower  limbs  straight,  the  toes  pointed  to  the  front. 

Fig.  22.  Kg.  23. 


In  descending,  incline  the  head  and  trunk  to  the  hori- 
zontal line  of  the  horse,  elevate  the  lower  limbs,  straight  and 
together,  until  they  are  in  a  line  with  the  body  (Fig.  23), 
shoot  them  out  far  to  the  rear,  at  the  same  time  pressing 
from  the  hands,  and  descend  yielding,  facing  the  croup. 
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TO  VAULT  TO  THE  SADDLE. 

Third  Series.  Position  as  in  seventeenth  exercise. 

Exercise  18.  L  As  in  preceding  exercise,  until  the 

Course  III.         lower  limbs  rise  above  the  croup,  but  in- 
stead of  allowing  them  to  rest,  continue 
the    momentum     of    the 


spring,  rapidly  advance 
both  hands  to  the  saddle 
and  lightly  sink  to  the 
seat,  place  the  hands  on 
the  thighs,  the  head  erect, 
the  breast  advanced,  as  in 
Fig.  3. 

In  descending,  replace 
the  hands  on  the  horse 
(Fig.  24),  elevate  the  lower 
limbs,  and  descend  as  in 
tenth  exercise.  Figs.  16  and  17. 


Fig.  24. 


TO  VAULT  TO  THE  CKOUP,  BESTING  ON 

THE  KNEES. 

Fig.  25. 

Thirds  Series.  Position  as  in  seven- 

Exercise  19.       teenth  exercise. 
CouBSB  IL  1.  As  in  seventeenth 

exercise  to  the  spring ; 
bring  both  legs,  with  the  knees  closely 
bent,  up  between  the  arms,  and  let  them 
lightly  rest  on  the  croup  between  the 
hands  (Fig.  25). 
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In  descendicg,  incline  the  head  and  trunk  of  the  body  to 
the  front,  slowly  elevate  the  lower  limbs,  and  shoot  them 
to  the  reai:,  as  in  seventeenth  exercise  (Fig.  23),  and  descend 
yielding. 


TO  VAULT  TO  THE  CROUP,  RESTING  ON 

THE  feet; 


Third  Series.  Position    as    in    seven- 

Sxercise  20.      teenth  exercise. 
Course  III.  1.  As  in  preceding  ex- 

ercise, except  that  the 
knees  are  lifted  above  the  croup,  as  high 
as  the  breast,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  placed 
on  the  horse,  straighten  the  legs,  rising 
from  the  palms  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
and  stand  upright  on  the  croup  (Fig.  26). 

In  descending,  re-bend  the  knees,  spring 
backwards,  and  descend  yielding,  facing 
the  croup. 


Pig.  26. 


TO  VAULT  TO  THE  CROUP,  THE  LEGS  ON 

THE  RIGHT. 


Third  Series, 
Exercise  21. 

COUBSE  IV. 


Position  as  in  seventeenth  exercise. 

1.  As  in  seventeenth  exercise  to  the 
spring,  but  instead  of  separating  the  lower 
limbs,  keep  them  together,  and  during  the 
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rise  to  the  croup,  pass  tbem  to  the  right,  and  slowly  sink 
to  the  side-seat  on  the  croup  (Fig.  27). 

Fig.  28.  • 


Fig.  27. 


In  descending,  incline  the  head  and  shoulders  to  the  front, 
press  strongly  from  the  hands,  elevate  the  lower  limbs  over 
the  horse  until  they  are  above  the  head  (Fig.  28),  slowly 
let  the  lower  limbs,  with  the  entire  column  of  the  body,  fall 
to  the  left,  and  gradually  descend  over  the  arm,  until  the 
feet  come  to  the  ground,  the  horse  on  the  left. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  on  the  left,  descending  on 
the  right. 


TO  VAULT  TO  THE   CROUP,  THE  LEGS  PASSING 

FROM  RIGHT  TO  LEFT. 

Third  Series.  Position  as  in  seventeenth  exercise. 

Exercise  22.  1.  As  in   preceding   exercise,  until  the 

CouBSE  lY .         rise  above  the  croup,  but  instead  of  allowing 
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the    legs    to    rest    upon    it,    continue    the    momentum    of 

the  spring,  lifting 

the     right     hand,  ^^^-  29. 

and    extending    it 

rapidly  above  the 

head,  and  carry  the 

limbs  forward  and 

upward   over    the 

horse  in  front  (Fig. 

29),    and    turning 

completely    round 

upon  the  left  hand, 

descend     yielding, 

facing  the  line  of 

the  horse,  the  horse 

on   the   left   (Fig. 

30). 

This  exercise  to 
be  repeated,  the 
legs  passing  from  left  to,  right. 


Fig.  30. 


£  2 


SECTION  III. 

ELEMENTABY  EXERCISES. 

As  stated  in  the  Introduction  explanatory  of  the  system 
prepared  by  me  for  the  Army*,  there  are  two  senses  in  which 
every  exercise  may  be  viewed  ;  1st,  in  its  elementary  sense, 
or  the  manner  in  which  it  tends  to  cultivate  the  body  by 
increasing  its  dexterity  and  rapidity  of  action,  its  strength 
in  the  overcoming  of  resistance,*  and  its  power  of  enduring 
protracted  exertion ;  2nd,  in  its  practical  sense,  or  in  the 
power  to  be  acquired  through  its  practice  of  overcoming 
obstacles  similar  in  nature  to  the  machine  on  which  it  is 
practised,  which  may  be  encountered  in  the  performance  of 
the  active  duties  of  the  soldier. 

It  was  in  the  same  place  pointed  out  that  whatever  tends 
to  strengthen  the  soldier's  frame,  also  tends  directly  to  aid 
him  in  his  professional  duties,  and  that  the  performance  of 
these  duties  will  also  in  return  tend  to  strengthen  his  frame, 
so  that  an  absolute  line  of  distinction  between  these  two 
features  cannot  be  drawn ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  an 
extended  series  of  exercises,  which  have  for  immediate  object 
the  culture  of  the  physical  powers,  without  direct  reference 
to  any  professional  application  of  the  exercises  themselves. 

*  A  Military  System  of  Gymnastic  Exercises,  fdH*  the  use  of  Instruc- 
tors in  the  Army.  '  Adjntant-General^s  Office,  Horse  Guards. 
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The  section  upon  which  we  are  entering  is  of  this  class ; 
its  exercises  are  essentially  elementary;  its  object  being 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  instructor  an  ample  range 
of  exercises  by  which  he  will  be  able,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  that  the  physical  development  of  any  part  of  the 
body  shall  be  in  relation  to  its  activity,  to  reach  any  part 
that,  may  be  in  special  need,  and  bring  it  to  the  standard 
of  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  also  to  cultivate  the  entire 
physical  resources  of  the  learner  to  their  highest  attainable 
point ;  and  specially  to  give  a  full  share  of  employment 
to  the  trunk  and  upper  limbs.  In  a  large  portion  of  the 
exercises  of  this  section  the  lower  limbs  act  but  a  secondary 
part,  the  effort  required  being  made  chiefly  by  the  trunk 
and  the  arms. 

The  apparatus  of  this  section  is  the  very  heart  of  the 
gymnasium  proper,  indeed  more  than  one  of  the  machines 
(as  the  fixed  parallel  bars,  the  trapezium,  &c.)  is  virtually 
a  gymnasium  in  itself  when  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  in- 
structor ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  body  which  its 
exercises  do  not  reach ;  wbile  there  is  scarcely  any  exercise 
in  its  extended  range  which  may  not  be  modified  to  meet 
the  first  essay  of  the  weakest  or  most  timid  beginner,  and 
yet  when  executed  in  its  perfect  manner,  is  not  capable 
of  testing  and  increasing  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  the 
most  practised  gymnast.  From  their  great  variety  and 
peculiarly  interesting  nature  they  are  invariably  favourites 
with  learners  in  every  stage  of  advancement. 


THE  FIXED  PARALLEL  BARS. 

All  exercises  on  this  machine  are  performed  between 
the  bars,  and  are  all  virtually  executed  by  the  trunk 
and  upper  limbs,  especially  the  former.  They  all  begin 
with  the  body  in  the  position  given  in  the  first  exercise, 
with  the  feet  lifted  clear  from  the  ground. 
'  The  exercises  naturally  divide  themselves  into  three 
series: — The  first  comprises  those  which  consist  of 
travelling  along  the  bars,  following  the  natural  shape 
and  construction  of  the  machine,  to  front  or  rear,  single 
or  double  handed ;  the  second,  those  of  oscillation  be- 
tween the  bars,  in  which  the  exercises  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  an  evolution,  more  or  less  complicated, 
passing  from  front  to  rear,  or  vice  versa,  between  two 
points,  of  which  the  hand-grasp  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
pivot  or  centre.  This  is  a  most  valuable  and  attractive 
series,  giving  abundant  and  varied  exercise  to  the  entire 
column  of  the  body,  and  to  the  arms  whether  bent 
or  extended ;  the  third  series  is  a  combination  of  these 
two,  also  valuable,  as  strongly  addressing  the  trunk 
of  the  body. 

Every  exercise  is  here  given  in  its  perfect  form,  but 
with  beginners  of  ordinary  physical  capacity,  they  may 
and  should  be  approached  through  several  stages  of  less 
difficulty.     Thus,  in  those  of  the  first  series,  the  per- 
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fectly  upright  position  of  body,  advanced  breast,  straight 
limbs,  and  erect  head,  may  be  departed  from  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  practice.  Also,  a  free  lateral  inclina- 
tion from  hand  to  hand;  and,  in  the  front  and  rear 
exercises,  with  both  hands  at  once,  a  more  energetic 
upright  lift  of  the  lower  limbs  may  be  allowed. 

The  second  series  may  be  approached,  first,  by  be- 
ginning with  the  feet  between  the  uprights,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  bars,  with  or  without  a  spring,  as  may 
be  required ;  second,  from  the  centre  of  the  bars  under 
the  hands  and  from  the  ground  direct,  with  or  without 
a  spring ;  third,  as  given  in  the  text,  with  the  feet  free 
from  the  ground,  in  position,  the  action  coming  from 
the  loins,  resting  entirely  on  the  hands.  This  machine 
is  invaluable  in  a  gymnasium,  the  exercises  being  not 
only  numerous,  but  varied,  interesting,  and  in  them- 
selves pleasurable,  capable  of  much  artistic  effect,  and 
requiring  equally  muscular  power  and  dexterity  of  action 
in  trunk  and  limb.  Again,  there  is  no  single  exercise 
on  this  machine  which  requires  violent  or  sudden  effort ; 
all  the  movements  flow  from  one  point  to  another,  and 
the  skill  displayed  in  their  execution  and  the  advantage 
obtained  from  their  practice  lie  in  the  certainty,  steadi- 
ness, and  regularity  with  which  the  complex  action 
of  the  step  is  performed. 

A  point  demanding  very  careful  observance  is,  that 

^the  learner  shall  never  separate  his  legs  while  executing 

the  exercises  of  the  second  series;  they  must  be  kept 
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rigidly  in  position,  and  this  principle  most  be  firmly 
inculcated  from  the  first  day's  lesson. 

The  Parallel  Bars  should  be  from  8  feet  to  10  feet 
long,  20  inches  apart  inside,  and  fixed  at  a  height  from 
the  floor  of  3  feet  8  inches.  The  upper  sur&ce  of  the 
bars  should  be  rounded  to  fit  the  hands. 


FiKST  Series Travelling. 

Second  Sebies OsciUatuig, 

Third  Series Comlnnatione, 


First  Series. 
Exercise  1. 
Course  I. 


side,  extended, 
and  pointed 
downwards ; 
press  from  the 
hands  until  the 
arms  are  com- 
pletely extend- 
ed, the  head 
upright,  the 
eyes  directed 
to  the  front, 
the  chest  ad- 
vanced,      the 


THE  SINGLE  MARCH  FORWARDS. 

Position  of  attention  at  the  entrance  to 
the  bars. 

1.  Raise  the  hands  and  place  them  on 
the  bars,  the  thumbs  inside,  the  fingers  out- 
Fig.  1. 
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shoulders  square  to  the  front,  the  column  of  the  body  up- 
right and  firm,  the  lower  limbs  straight  and  together,  the 
feet  together  and  pointed  to  the  ground  (Fig.  1). 

2.  Best  on  the  left  hand,  advance  the  right  six  inches 
beyond  it  along  the  bar,  advance  the  left  six  inches  beyond 
the  right.     Eepeat. 


THE  SINGLE  MARCH  BACKWARDS. 

First  Series,  Position  of  attention,  the  back  to  the 

Exercise  2.        bars. 

CouKSE  I.  1.  As  in  first  exercise  (Fig.  2). 


Fig.  2. 


B 


D 


2.  Rest  on  the  left  hand  and  advance  the  right,  the  left 
following  on  the  left,  as  in  first  exercise.    Repeat. 
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THE  DOUBLE  MARCH  FORWARpS. 


First  Series, 
Exercise  3. 
Course  I. 


Position  as 
in  first  exer- 
cise^ 

1.  As  in 
first  exercise,  except  that  the 
lower  limbs  are  bent  at  the 
knee  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
body,  the  toes  pointed  to  the 
rear  (Fig.  3). 

2.  Spring  forVrard  with  both 
hands,  the  distance  of  the  step 
in  first  exercise,  retaining  the 
body  and  lower  limbs  in  posi- 
tion.    Repeat. 


Fig.  3. 


THE  DOUBLE  MARCH  BACKWARDS. 


First  Series,  Position  as 

Exercise  4.       in  second  ex- 
Course  I.  ercise. 

1.    As    in 
third  exercise  (Fig.  4). 

2.  Spring  backwards  with 
both  hands  the  distance  of  the 
step  in  first  exercise,  retaining 
the  body  and  lower  limbs  in 
position.     Repeat. 


Fig.  4. 
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TO  CLEAR  THE  BAR  BY  THE  FRONT. 


Second  Series, 
Exercise  6. 
Course  I. 

side,  the  fingers 
outside,  extend- 
ed and  pointed 
downwards. 
Press  from  the 
hands  until  the 
arms  are  com- 
pletely extended, 
the  legs  together 
and  straight,  the 
toes  pointed  to 
the  ground,  the 
head  erect,  the 
trunk  of  the 
body  upright, 
the  chest  ad- 
vanced, the 
shoulders  square 
to  the  front  (Fig. 
6). 

2.  Elevate  the 
lower  limbs  in 
position,  the  toes 
pointed  to  the 
front,  until  they 
rise  above  the 
level  of  the  bars, 


Position  of  attention  between  the  bars 
at  the  centre. 

1.  Raise  the  hands  and  place  them  on 
the  bars  opposite  each  other,  the  thumbs  in- 

Fig.5. 


Fig.  6. 
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and  pass  them  over  the  right  bar  (Fig.  6) ;  when  clear  of 
the  bar,  relax  the  extension  of  the  limbs,  press  strongly  from 
the  left  hand,  spring  to  the  ground,  and  descend  yielding. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated,  clearing  the  left  bar. 


TO  CLEAR  THE  BAR  BY  THE  REAR. 


Second  Series.  Position  as  in  fifth  exercise. 

Exercise  6.  1.  As  in  fifth  exercise. 

CouBSE  II.  2.  Elevate  the  lower  limbs  to  the  front, 

as  in  preceding  exercise,  and  on  their  re- 
turn oscillation  to  the  rear  incline  the  head  and  shoulders  to 
the  front,  bending  the  arms,  and  elevate  the  lower  limbs,  the 
toes  pointed  to  the  rear,  until  they  rise  above  the  level  of 
the    bars,    and  ™    ^ 

pass  them  over 
the  right  bar; 
(at  this  point 
the  lower  limbs, 
trunk  and  head, 
are  in  the  hori- 
zontal line  of 
the  bars,  Fig. 
7),  press  strong- 
ly from  the  left 
'hand,  clear  the 

right  bar,  spring  to  the  ground,  and  descend  yielding,  facing 
the  bars. 


This  exercise  to  be  repeated,  clearing  the  left  bar. 
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TO  CLEAR  THE  BAR  BY  THE  REAR. 


Second  Series. 
Exercise  7. 

COUBSE  III. 


A   SECOND   METHOD. 

Position  as  in  fifth  exercise. 
I4  As  in  fifth  exercise. 
2.  Slowly  incline  the  head  and  shoulders 
to  the   front,   without  swing,  bending   the 
arms,  elevating  the  lower  limbs  to  the  rear,  and  clearing 
the  bar,  as  in  preceding  exercise. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated,  clearing  the  left  bar. 


TO  REST  ON  THE  LEFT  BAR  AND  CLEAR  THE 

RIGHT,  BY  THE  FRONT. 

Position  as  in  fifth  exercise. 

1 .  As  in  fifth  exercise. 

2.  Elevate  the  lower  limbs  in  position  to 
the   front  until  they  rise  above  the  level 

of  the  bars,  pass  them  over  and  let  them  rest  on  the  left 
bar,  relaxing  the  extension  (Fig.  8). 


Second  Series. 
Exercise  8. 

CoUBSE  I. 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


3.  Press  strongly  with  the  hands,  elevate  the  lower  limbs 
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in  position  above  the  bar,  sweep  them  across  and  clear  both 
bars  to  the  right  front  (Fig.  i9),  and  descend  yielding,  facing 
the  line  of  the  bars. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated,  resting  on  the  right  bar,  and 
clearing  the  left. 

TO  REST  ON  THE  LEFT  BAR  AND  CLEAR  THE 

RIGHT,  BY  THE  REAR. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  fifth  exercise. 

Exercise  9.  1.  As  in  fifth  exercise. 

Course  II.  2.  Slowly  incline  the  head  and  shoulders 

to  the  front,  bending  the  arms ;  elevate  the 
lower  limbs,  the  toes  pointed  to  the  rear,  until  they  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  bars,  as  in  Ilg.  7 ;  at  this  point  pass 
them  over  and  let  them  rest  on  the  left  bar,  relaxing  the 
extension,  the  feet  together,  the  toes  pointed  downwards, 
as  in  Fig.  19. 

3.  Incline  the  head  and  shoulders  to  the  front,  bend  the 
arms  until  the  shoulders  are  as  low  as  the  bars,  and  at  the 
same  time  elevate  the  lower  limbs  in  position,  sweep  them 
across  both  bars  to  the  left  rear,  and  descend  yielding. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated,  resting  on  the  right  bar  and 
clearing  the  left. 

TO  REST  ON  THE  RIGHT  BAR  IN  FRONT 
AND  CLEAR  IT  BY  THE  REAR. 

Second  Series,  Position  as  in  fifth  exercise. 

Exercise  10.  1.  As  in  fifth  exercise. 

Course  II.  2.  Elevate  the  lower  limbs  in  position 

to  the  front,  until  they  rise  above  the  level 
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of  the  bars,  pass  them  over  and  let  them  rest  on  the  right 
bar,  relaxing  the  extension  (Fig.  10);  press  strongly  with 
the  hands,  elevate  the  lower  limbs  in  position  above  the 
bar,  pass  them  between  the  bars,  and  let  them  swing  to 
the  rear,  at  the  same  time  bending  the  arms  until  the 
shoulders  are  as  low  as  the  bars,  and  bringing  the  column  of 
the  body  with  the  lower  limbs  to  the  horizontal  line  of  the 
bars  (Fig.  11) ;  clear  the  right  bar  by  the  rear  and  descend 
yielding,  facing  the  bars. 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 


This  exercise  to  be  repeated  on  the  left  bar. 

The   same    exercise    to   be    repeated   with  the  following 
variations : — 

1.  Kesting  on  the   right  bar  in  the  front  and   clearing 
the  left  by  the  rear. 

2.  Easting  on  the  left  bar  in  the  front  and  clearing  the 
right  by  the  rear. 
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TO  REST  ON  BOTH  BARS  IN  FRONT,  AND 
CLEAR  THE  RIGHT  BY  THE  REAR. 


Second  Series. 
Exercise  11. 
CouBSB  n. 


Position  as  in  fifth  exercise. 

1.  As  in  fifth  exercise. 

2.  Elevate  the  lower  limhs  in  position, 
the  toes  pointed  to  the  front,  until  they 

rise  above  the  level  of  the  bars ;    at  this  point  separate  the 
lower  limbs  and  let  them  fall  to  the  rest  on  the  bars  (Fig. 

12);     re-elevate  ¥ig.l2. 

them  above  the 
bars,  coming  to 
the  position  at 
the  elevation,  let 
them  sweep  to 
the  rear,  as  in 
preceding  exer- 
cise, clear  the 
right  bar,  and 
descend  yielding. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated,  clearing  the  left  bar. 

TO  REST  ON  THE  LEFT  BAR  IN  THE  REAR, 
AND  CLEAR  IT  BY  THE  FRONT. 


.jO 


Second  Series, 
Exercise  12. 
Course  II. 


Position  as  in  6fth  exercise. 

L  As  in  fifth  exercise. 

2.  As  in  ninth  exercise  to  the  rest  on 

the  bar ;  incline  the  head  and  shoulders  to 

the  front,  bend  the  arms  until  the  shoulders  are  as  low  as 

the  bars,  the  head  between  them,  re-elevate  the  lower  limbs 

in  position,  passing  them  between  the  bars,  let  them  sweep 
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to  the  front  and  clear  the  left  bar,  as  in  Fig.  9,  and  descend 
yielding.  During  the  last  movement  bring  the  head  and 
shoulders  to  the  vertical  position,  gradually  straighten  the 
arms  and  retain  them  straight  while  the  feet  clear  the  bar. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  on  the  right  bar. 

The  same  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  following 
variations : — 

1.  Besting  on  the  left  bar  in  the  rear,  and  clearing  the 
right  in  the  front. 

2.  Besting  on  the  right  bar  in  the  rear,  and  clearing 
the  left  by  the  front. 


TO  BEST  ON  BOTH  BAKS  IN  THE  BEAB,  AND 
CLEAB  THE  BIGHT  BAB  BY  THE  FBONT. 


Second  Series. 
Exercise  13. 

COUBSE  II. 


Positibn  as  in  fifth  exercise. . 

1.  As  in  fifth  exercise. 

2.  Slowly  incline  the  head  and  shoulders 
to  the  front,  bending  the  arms,  elevate  the 

lower  limbs  to  the  rear,  until  they  rise  above  the  level  of 
the  bars,  fully  separate  them  and  let  them  fall  to  the  rest 
on  the  bars  (Fig.  13);  incline  the  head  and  shoulders  to 
the  front,  re-elevate  the   lower  limbs,  and  as  they  sweep 


to  the  front  in 
position,  let 
them  clear  the 
right  bar/  and 
descend    yield- 


Fig.  13. 


ijig. 


This  exercise 
to  be  repeated, 
clearing  the  left 
bar. 


8 
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TO  PASS  BY  THE  REAR  BY  THE  SINGLE  SWING. 


Second  Series, 
Exercise  14. 
Course  III. 


Position  as  in  fifth  exercise. 

1.  As  in  fifth  exercise. 

2.  Elevate  the  lower  limbs  in  position 
until  the  feet  are  as  high  as  the  face ;  from 

this  let  them  fall  in  a  full  sweep,  and  passing  between 
the  bars,  rise  to  the  rear  until  they  are  above  the  head ; 
during  the  latter  half  of  this  oscillation,  let  the  arms  slowly 
bend  until  the  shoulders  are  as  low  as  the  bars,  the  head 
between  them  (Fig.  1 4) ;  slowly  let  the  lower  limbs  with  the 


Kg.  14. 


Fig.  15. 


;^ 


entire  column  pf  the  body  in  position  incline,  and  gradually 
descend  to  the  right  over  the  arm  (Fig.  15),  until  the  feet 
come  to  the  ground,  the  bar  on  the  right. 

I^is  exercise  to  be  repeated  over  the  left  bar. 
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TO  REST  ON  THE  LEFT  BAR  IN  FRONT,  AND 
CLEAR  IT  IN  THE  REAR  BY  THE  SINGLE  SWING. 
Second  Series,  Position  as  in  fifth  exercise. 

Exercise  16.  L  As  in  fifth  exercise. 

Course  III.  2.  Elevate  the  lower  limbs  in  position 

to  the  front,  to  the  level  of  the  bars,  pass 
them  over  and  let  them  rest  on  the  left  bar,  relaxing  the 
extension  (Fig.  16);  re-elevate  the  lower  limbs  in  position 
above  the  bar,  pass  them  between  the  bars,  and  as  in  pre- 
ceding exercise,  incline  the  head  and  shoulders^  to  the  front, 
complete  the  rearward  oscillation  (Fig.  17),  descending  to 
the  ground  over  the  left  bar,  the  bar  on  the  left. 

Fig.  16.  Fig.  17. 


This  exercise  to  be  repeated  over  the  right  bar. 

The   same    exercise   to  be  repeated   with   the   following 
variations : — 

1.  Resting  on  the  left  bar  in  front  and  clearing  the  right 
in  the  rear. 

2.  Resting  on  the  right  bar  in  front  and  clearing  the  left 
in  the  rear. 

b2 
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TO  REST  ON  BOTH  BABS  IN  FBONT,  AND  CLEAR 
THE  LEFT  BAR  IN  THE  REAR  BY  THE  SINGLE 
SWING. 

Second  Series,  Position  as  in  fifth  exercise. 

Exercise  16.  1.  As  in  fifth  exercise. 

CouBSE  III.  2.  Elevate  the  Ibwer  limbs  in  position, 

the  toes  pointed  to  the  front,  until  they 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  bars ;  at  this  point  separate  the 
lower  limbs  and  let  them  fall  to  the  rest  on  the  bars  (Fig. 
18);  press  strongly  with  the  hands,  re-elevate  the  lower 
limbs  above  the  bars,  and  as  they  sweep  to  the  rear,  incline 
the  head  and  shoulders  to  the  front,  bending  the  arms  as 
in  fourteenth  exercise,  complete  the  rearward  oscillation 
(Fig.  19),  descending  to  the  ground  over  the  lleffc  bar. 


Pig.  18. 


Fig.  W. 


This  exercise  to  be  repeated  clearing  the  right  bar. 
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TO  REST  ON  THE  LEFT  BAR  IN  THE  REAR  BY 
THE  SINGLE  SWING  AND  CLEAR  THE  RIGHT 
BY  THE  REAR. 


Second  Series. 
Exercise  17. 
Course  III. 


Position  as  in  fifth  exercise. 

1 .  As  in  fifth  exercise. 

2.  As  in  fourteenth  exercise  until  the 
elevation  of  the  feet  aboY§  the  head ;  at 

this  point  relax  the  extension  of  the  legs,  pass  them  over 
and  let  them  rest  on  the  left  bar  (Fig.  20) ;  incline  the  head 
and  shoulders  to  the  front,  bend  the  arms  until  the  shoulders 
are  as  low  as  the  bars,  the  head  between  them,  and  at  the 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  21. 


21, 


"^u^ 


UhV 


D 


same  time  again  elevate  the  lower  limbs  above  the  head 
(Fig.  21);  pass  them  across  the  bars  to  the  right,  descend- 
ing over  the  right  bar. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  resting  on  the  right  bar 
and  clearing  the  left. 
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TO  REST  ON  BOTH  BARS  IN  THE  REAR  BY  THE 
SINGLE  SWING  AND  €LEAR  THE  RIGHT  BY 
THE  REAR. 

Second  Series,  Position  as  in  fifth  exercise. 

Exeroise  18.  1.  As  in  fifth  exercise. 

CopKSE  III.  2.  As  in  preceding  exercise  to  the  eleva- 

tion of  the  feet  above  the  head ;  at  this 
point  slowly  separate  the  lower  limbs,  relaxing  the  extension 
and  bring  them  to  the  rest  one  on  each  bar  (Fig.  13) ;  in- 
cline the  head  and  shoulders  to  the  front,  and  bend  the 
arms  as  in  preceding  exercise,  elevate  the  lower  limbs  above 
the  head,  and  pass  the  legs  over  the  right  bar  as  in  pre- 
ceding exercise. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  over  the  left  bar. 

TO  REST  ON  THE  LEFT  BAR  IN  THE  REAR  BY 
THE  SINGLE  SWING  AND  CLEAR  IT  BY  THE 
FRONT. 

Second  Series,  Position  as  in  fifth  exercise. 

Ezeroise  19.  1.  As  in  fifth  exercise. 

CouKSE  III.'  2.  As  in  preceding  exercise  to  the  rest 

on  the  left  bar,  and  the  re-elevation  of  the 
lower  limbs  above  the  head,  as  in  Fig.  21 ;  from  this  point 
let  the  lower  limbs  slowly  descend  in  position  and  passing 
between  the  bars  sweep  to  the  front,  clear  the  right  bar  and 
descend  yielding.  During  the  descent  of  the  lower  limbs, 
bring  the  head  and  shoulders  to  the  vertical  position,  gradually 
straighten  the  arms,  and  retain  them  straight  while  the  feet 
clear  the  bar. 
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This  exercise  to  be  repeated  resting  on  the  right  bar 
iu  the  rear  and  clearing  it  in  the  front. 

The  same  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  following 
variations : — 

1.  Besting  on  the  left  bar  in  the  rear  and  clearing  the 
right  in  the  front. 

2.  Resting  on  the  right  bar  iu  the  rear  and  clearing 
the  left  in  the  front. 


TO  REST  ON  BOTH  BARS  IN  THE  REAR  BY  THE 
SINGLE  SWING  AND  CLEAR  THE  RIGHT  BAR 
BY  THE  FRONT. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  fifth  exercise. 

Exeroise  20.  1.  As  in  fifth  exercise.  '** 

CouBSE  III.  2.  As  in  fourteenth  exercise  to  the  eleva- 

tion of  the  lower  limbs  above  the  head ;  at 
this  point  slowly  separate  the  legs,  relaxing  the  extension, 
and  let  them  fall  to  the  rest,  one  on  each  bar;  incline  the 
head  and  shoulders  to  the  front,  bend  the  arms,  re-elevate 
the  lower  limbs  above  the  head ;  from  this  point  let  the  lower 
limbs  descend  as  in  preceding  exercise,  clear  the  right  bar 
and  descend  yielding. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated,  clearing  the  left  bar. 

TO  PASS  BY  THE  FRONT  BY  THE  DOUBLE 

SWING, 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  fifth  exercise. 

Sxeroise  21.  1.  As  in  fifth  exercise. 

CouBSE  IV.  2.  Elevate  the  lower  limbs  in  position 
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until   the  feet  are  as  high   as  the   face;  from    this  point 
let  them  descend,  and,  sweep- 


ing between  the  bars,  ascend 
to  the  rear  until  theyare  above 
the  head,  the  arms  remaining 
straight,  the  column  of  the  body 
and  the  lower  limbs  slightly 
curved  throughout  their  length 
(Fig.  22) ;  from  this  point  let 
the  feet  again  descend, ,  and 
passing  between  the  bars  on 
the  return  oscillation,  clear 
the  right  bar  in  front,  and  de- 
scend yielding. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated 
over  the  left  bar. 


Fig.  22. 
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TO  REST  ON  THE  LEFT  BAR  IN  FRONT  AND 
CLEAR  IT  BY  THE  DOUBLE  SWING. 


Second  Series. 
lEixeroise  22. 
Course  IV. 


Position  as  in  fifth  exercise. 

1.  As  in  fifth  exercise. 

2.  Elevate  the  lower  limbs  in  position 
to  the  level  of  the  bars,  pass  them  over  and 

let  them  rest  on  the  left  bar,  relaxing  the  extension  as  in 
Fig.  16  ;  press  strongly  with  the  hands,  re-elevate  the  lower 
limbs  above  the  bar,  pass  them  between  the  bars,  and  com- 
plete the  double  swing  as  in  preceding  exercise,  clearing 
the  left  bar. 
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This  exercise  to  be  repeated  .on  (the  right  bar. 

The  same   exercise  to  be   repeated   with    the  following 
variations : — 

1.  B€Bting  on   the   left  bar  in  front   and  clearing  the 
right. 

2.  Resting  on  the  right  bar  in  front  and  clearing  the 
left. 


TO  REST  ON  BOTH  BARS  IN  FRONT  AND  CLEAR 
THE  LEFT  BAR  BY  THE  DOUBLE  SWING. 

Second  Series,  Position  as  in  fifth  exercise. 

Exercise  23..  1.  As  in  fifth  exercise. 

CouBSE  ly.  2.  Elevate  tjhe  lower  limbs  in  positjton 

to  the  front,  until  they  rise  above  the  level 
of  the  bars;  separate  them  and  let  them  fall  to  the  rest, 
one  on  each  bar,  as  in  Fig.  18  ;  press  strongly  with  the 
hands,  re- elevate  the  lo^wer  li;mbs  above  the  bars,  and  com- 
plete the  double  swing  as  in  twenty-first  exercise,  clearing 
the  left  bar. 

This  exercjae  to  he  repeated  clearing  the  right  bar. 


THE  SINGLE  MARCH  AND  REST  FORWARDS. 

Third  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  24.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

CouBBE  IV.  2.  Elevate  the  lower  limbs  in  position 

and  bring  them  to  the  rest  on.  the  left  bar, 
as  in  preceding  exercises;  incline  the  head  and  shoulders 
to^the  front,  re-grasp  the  bars  in  advance  of  the  thighs 
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[sect.  in. 


{Fig.  23),  re-elevate  the  lower  limbs  until  the  feet  are  above 
the  head,  as  in  seventeenth  exercise  (Fig.  24);   from  this 


Fig,  1>3. 


Fig.  24. 


point  let  them  slowly  descend  in  position,  and  passing  be- 
tween the  bars,  sweep  to  the  front,  and  again  come  to  the 
rest  on  the  left  bar.  During  the  descent  of  the  lower  limbs, 
gradually  straighten  the  arms,  and  retain  them  straight  until 
the  legs  rest  on  the  bar.     Repeat. 

At  the  end  of  the  bars  on  the  last  elevation  of  the  feet 
above  the  head,  incline  the  trunk  and  lower  limbs  over  the 
left  bar  and  descend  yielding  as  in  fourteenth  exercise. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  on  the  left  bar. 

The  same  exercise  to  be  repeated  resting  on  the  right  and 
left  bar  alternately. 
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THE  SINGLE  MAKCH  AND  REST  BACKWARDS. 

Third  Series,  Position  as  in  second  exercise. 

Exercise  26.  1.  As  in  second  exercise. 

Course  IV.  2.  As  in  fourteenth  exercise  to  the  eleva- 

tion of  the  feet  above  the  head ;  at  this 
point  relax  the  extension  oi  the  legs,  pass  them  over  and 
let  them  rest  on  the  right  bar ;  pass  both  hands  behind  the 
thighs  and  re-grasp  the  bars  (Fig.  25),  re-elevate  the  lower 
limbs,  pass  them  between  the  bars,  and  again  let  them  rise 
above  the  head  (Fig.  26)  and  again  come  to  the  rest  on  the 
right  bar.     Repeat. 


Fig.  26. 


Fig.  26. 


At  the  end  of  the  bars,  on  the  last  elevation  of  the  feet 
above  the  head,  pass  over  the  right  bar,  as  in  preceding 
exercise. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  on  the  left  bar. 

The  same  exercise  to  be  repeated,  resting  on  the  right  and 
left  bar  alternately. 


ELEMENTARy  EXERCISES. 


THE  DOUBLE  MARCH  AND  REST  FORWARDS. 
Third  Series.  PoBition  as  ia  firet  exercise. 

Exercise  26.  1.  Ab  in  £rst  exercise. 

Course  IY.  2.  Eterate  the  lower  Umbs  in  position, 

the  toes  pointed  to  the  front,  until  they 
rise  above  the  level  of  tlie  bars ;  at  this  point  separate  the 
lower  litnba  and  let  them  fall  to  the  nest  on  the  bars ;  in- 
cline the  head  and  shoilldera  to  the  'front,  re-grasp  the  bars 
in  advance  of  the  ihiglu  (Fig.  27),  re-elevate  the  lower  limbs 
until  the   feet  are  above   the   head,  as  in    twenty-fonrth 


Kg.  27, 


B  (Fig.  28);  let  the  lower  limbs  descend  aa  in  twenty- 
fourth  eserciae  and  again  come  to  the  rest  in  front  on  both 
bars.     Repeat. 

At  the  end  of  the  bara  on  the  last  elevation  of  the  feet 
above  the  head,  continue  the  movement  of  the  lower  limbe. 
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carrying  the  feet  completely  over  the  head  to  the  front,  press 
strongly  with  the  hands  and  descend  yielding,  the  back  to 
the  end  of  the  bars. 


THE  rxOUBLE  MAR€H  AND  REST  BACKWARDS. 

Third  Series.  Position  as  in  second  ejtercise. 

Exercise  27.  1.  As  in  second  eiLercise. 

CouRSB  IV.  2.  As  in  fouiHleenth  exercise  to  the  eleva- 

tion of  the  feet  above  the  head ;  at  this 
point  slowljy  separate  the  legs,  relaxing  the  extension,  and  let 
them  fall  to  the  rest,  one  on  each  bar ;  pass  both  hands  behind 
the  thighs,  and  re-grasp  the  bars  (Fig,  29) ;  re-elevate  the 
lower  limbs  to  the  front,  pass  them  between  the  bars,  and  let 
them  rise  until  they  are  above  the  head  (Fig.  30) ;  slowly 


Fig.  29. 


Fig.  30. 


separate  the  legs,  relaxing  the  extension  and  again  come  to 
the  rest  on  the  bars.     Repeat, 
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At  the  end  of  the  bars,  from  the  last  rest,  bring  the  lower 
limbs  again  between  the  bars,  and  shoot  them  out  to  the 
rear  in  the  line  of  the  bars,  pushing  strongly  with  the  hands. 


TO  MARCH  ABOVE  THE  BARS. 


Third  Series, 
Exercise  28. 
Course  IV. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

2.  As  in  twentieth  ex- 
ercise to  the  elevation  of 

the  feet  above  the  head  (Fig.  31) ;  re- 
tain the  arms  straight,  advance  the  right 
hand  six  inches  beyond  the  left,  advance 
the  left  hand  six  inches  beyond  the  right. 
Repeat. 

At  the  end  of  the  bars,  carry  the  feet 
completely  over  the  head  to  the  ground, 
and  descend  yielding. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  backwards. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the 
arms  bent,  as  in  Fig.  30. 


Fig.  31. 


THE  MOVEABLE  PARALLEL  BARS. 

The  exercises  on  this  machine  are  as  namerous  as 
those  on  the  fixed  bars,  but  of  a  somewhat  inferior 
order,  although  useful  and  interesting.  They  address 
themselves  much  more  directly  to  the  upper  limbs, 
giving  power  and  security  to  the  grasp,  and  certainty 
and  facility  of  action  to  the  hand  and  arm.  They 
divide  themselves  into  three  series,  the  first  consisting 
of  exercises  executed  above  the  bars,  when  low;  the 
second,  of  those '  under  the  bars,  when  elevated  to  the 
reach  of  the  hands,  with  or  without  oscillation ;  and 
the  third,  of  those  rising  between  the  bars.  The  first 
is  chiefly  directed  to  the  lower  limbs ;  the  second  to  the 
upper  limbs  alone;  and  the  third  to  both.  The  first 
series  may  be  performed  also  on  the  fixed  bars,  but 
as  its  exercises  can  be  intensified  or  modified  by  the 
elevation  or  depression  of  the  bars,  they  properly  belong 
to  this  machine. 

The  position  of  the  instructor  should  be  on  the  right 
or  left  front  of  the  learner. 

This  machine  consists  of  two  bars  ftnd  twosets  of 
standards,  in  all  respects  the  same  as  the  Vaulting  Bar 
and  standards  already  described.  The  bars  should  be 
22  inches  apart,  from  centre  to  centre.  Where  there 
are  Moveable  Parallel  Bars  in  a  gymnasium,  one  of  them 
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is  generally  used  foF  the  Vaulting  Bar,  the  other  being 
temporarily  removed. 

First  Sb&ies Over  the  bars. 

Second  Sebikb l/nder  the  bars. 

Thibd  Series Riging  hehoetti:  the  bars. 


TO'  CLEAR  THE  BARS,  RESTING  ON  THE  HEST. 

Firit  Seriee.  Poeition  of  attention,  Jacing  the  bars. 

ExeroiBe  1.  I-  BaiBe  both  hands  and  grasp  the  first 

Course  I.  bar,  the  hands  at  the  distance,  the  fingers 

and  thumb  meeting,  the  feet  immediately 
nnder  the  hands. 

2'.  Spring  from  the  ground  to  the  right  and  rest  with 
both  feet  on  the  first  bar,  and  at  the  same  time  pass  the 
right  hand  over  to  ttie  second  bar  oppoaito  the  left  (Fig,  1). 

Fig.  1. 


3.  Press  strongly  from   both   hands  and  feet,  clear  the 
second  bar,  and  descend  yielding,  facing  the  bars. ' 
This  exercise  to  be  repeated  on  the  left. 
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TO  CLEAR  THE  BARS,  RESTING  ON  THE  SECOND. 

First  tSeries,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  2.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

Course  I.  2.  Spring  from  the  ground  to  tlie  right, 

clear  the  first  bar,  the  lower  limbs  straight 
and   together,   and   rest 

with   both   feet   on   the  Fig.  2.      ' --. 

second  bar,  at  the  same 
time  passing  the  right 
hand  over  to  the  second 
bar,  opposite  the  left 
(Fig.  2). 

3.  Press  strongly  from 
both  hands  and  feet,  and  descend  yielding,  facing  the  bars. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  on  the  left. 


TO  CLEAR  THE  BARS  IN  ONE  MOVEMENT. 

First  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

iExeroise  3.  .  1.  As  in  first  exercise.  '^'' M- 

Course  II.  2.  Press  from  both  hands  and  feet  simul-  '  "* 

taneously,  throw  tie  loWer  limbs,  straight 
and     together,    to     the 
right  (Fig.  3),  clear  both 
bars  and  descend  yield- 
ing, facing  the  bars. 
■•.    *• 

.  This  exercise  to  be  repeated  on  the  left. 

T 


Fig.  3. 
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TO  CLEAK  THE  FIRST  BAR  BY  THE  REAR  AND 
THE  SECOND  BY  THE  FRONT, 

First  Series*  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  4.  1,  As  in  first  exercise. 

CouKSE  III,  2.  Spring  from  the  ground,  throw  the 

lower  limbs  in  position  to  the  right,  and 
clear  the  first  har  (Fig.  4),  and  q,t  the  instant  of  their  eleva- 


f1g.4. 


Fig.  5. 


tion  above  the  first  bar,  pass  the  right  hand  over  to  the 
second ;  let  the  lower  limbs  continue  their  fall  between  the 
bars  and  ascend  in  front  (Fig.  5),  clear  the  second  bar,  and 
descend  yielding,  in  the  line  of  the  bars. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  on  the  left. 


TO  CLEAR  BOTH  BARS  SEPARATELY  BY 


First  Series^ 
Exercise  6. 
Course  III. 


THE  REAR. 

Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

2.  As  in  preceding  exercise  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  lower  limbs  to  the  front  after 
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clearing  the  first  bar;  from  this  point  let  the  lower  limbs 
fall  again   between    the 
bars,  return  to  the  rear  Fig'C, 

(Fig.  6),  clear  the  second 
bar,  and  descend  yield- 
ing, facing  the  bars. 

This  exercise  to  be  re- 
peated on  the  left. 


Fig.  7. 


TO  PASS  FROM  THE  FIRST  TO  THE  SECOND  BAR, 
THE  RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 

Second  Series,         Position  as  in  first  exercise. 
Exercise  6.  1.  Raise  both  hands  and  grasp  the  first 

CoUBSE  I.  bar,  the  hands  at  the  distance,  the  fingers  and 

thumbs  together,  sink  to  the  full  extension 
of  the  arms,  bend  the  lower  limbs,  the 
knees  in  a  line  with  the  body,  the  feet 
behind,  the  head  held  back,  the  eyes 
directed  to  the  reach  of  the  hands. 

2.  Sustain  the  body  in  position,  ad- 
vance the  right  hand  and  grasp  the 
second  bar  (Fig.  7),  the  left  following ; 
retake  the  grasp  of  the  first  bar  with 
the  left  hand,  the  right  following,  re- 
place the  feet  on  the  ground  and  rise  • 
to  the  first  position. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with 
the  left  hand  leading. 

T  2 
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TO  PASS  FROM  THE  FIRST  TO  THE  SECOND 
BAR,  CHANGING  FRONT. 


Second  Series, 
Exercise  7. 

(/OURSE  II. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  sixth  exercise. 

2.  As  in  sixth  exercise,  until  both  hands 
are    on   the    second  bar,   quit   the    grasp 


with  the  right,  swing  on  the  left,  pass 
under  the  bar,  advance  the  right  hand 
the  distance  beyond  the  left  and  grasp 
the  bar  (Fig.  8),  changing  front ;  re- 
verse the  grasp  of  the  left  hand,  re- 
taking the  same  part  of  the  bar, 
advance  the  right  hand  again  to  the 
first  bar,  the  left  following,  re-change 
the  front,  replace  the  feet  on  the 
ground  and  rise  to  the  first  posi- 
tion. 


Fig.  8. 


TO  PASS  FROM  THE  FIRST.  TO  THE  SECOND  ' 
BAR,  BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 

Secmd  Series^  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

BzeroiM  8.  1.  As  in  sixth  exercise,  except  that  in 

(^OURSK  IIL        lifting  the  feet  from  the   ground,   press 

slightly  from  the  rear,  causing  a  forward 
oscillation ;  augment  the  rearward  return  by  the  action  of  the 
loins,  and  on  the  forward  return,  as  the  feet  «ome  under* 
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the  bar,  bend  the  arms  and  quit  the  grasp  with  both  hands, 
and  spring  to  the  second  bat ;  govern  the  forward  oscillation 
and  on  the  rearward  return  spring  backwards  to  the  first 
bar,  replace  the  feet  on  the  ground  and  rise  to  the  first 
position. 


TO  PASS  FROM  THE  FIRST  TO  THE  SECOND 
BAR,  BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE,  CHANGING 
FRONT. 


Second  Series. 
Exercise  9. 

COUBSE  IV. 


Fig.  9. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  preceding  exercise  to  the  spring 
to  the  second  bar;  augment  both  the  for- 
ward and  the  rearward  oscillation,  and  on 
the  return  forward  quit 
the  grasp  with  both 
hands,  rapidly  change 
front  (Fig.  9),  and  re- 
take the  bar,  renew  the 
oscillation,  springagain 
to  the  first  bar,  again 
change  front,  replace 
the  feet  on  the  ground, 
and  rise  to  the  first 
position. 
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TO  REST  ON  THE  SINGLE  BAR. 

Third  Series,         Position   of   attention  at  the    centre    of 
SSxercise  10.    the  bars. 

CouBSE  I.  1.  Raise  both  hands  and  grasp  the  bars 

right  and  left,  the  fingers  and  thumbs  meeting. 

2.  Lift  both  feet  from  the  ground,  and  pass  them  over  the 
left  bar,  resting  on  it  under 
the  knees,   the    head    and 
shoulders    held    back,    the 
trunk    of    the    body    sus- 
tained;   quit  the  grasp   of 
the    left   hand,    retake    it 
above  the   bar  on  the  in- 
side, at  the  same  time  ele- 
vating the  elbow,  and  resting  the  fore-arm  on  the  bar,  the 
right  following  (Fig.  10);  press  from  both  hands  to  the  fall 
extension  of  the  arms,  and  rise  seated  on  the  bar. 

Li  descending,  pass  the  right  hand  over  to  the  left  bar. 


jeverse  the  grasp  of  the  left,  pass  the 
right  hand  in  front  of  the  body  and  re- 
grasp  the  bar  at  the  distance  beyond  the 
left,  at  the  same  time  quitting  the  seat 
and  bringing  the  body  round  to  front  the 
bar  (Fig.  11),  slowly  descend  until  the 
feet  reach  the  ground,  and  quit  the  grasp 
of  the  hands. 

This   exercise  to  be  repeated  on  the 
right  bar. 


Fig.  11. 
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TO   REST  ON  THE   DOUBLE   BARS. 

Third  Series.  Position  as  in  tenth  exercise. 

Exercise  11^  1.  As  in  tenth  exercise. 

Course  I.  2.  Lift  both  feet  from  the  ground,  and 

pass  them  by  the  front  over  the  bars,  right 
and  left ;    change  and  re- 


take the  grasp  of  the  hands, 
as  in  tenth  exercise  (Fig. 
12),  and  rise  seated  on  the 
bars. 

In  descending,  pass  the 
right  leg  over  to  the  left 
bar,  and  complete  the  de- 
scent as  in  tenth  exercise. 


Fig.  12. 


TO  RISE  BETWEEN  THt:  BARS  AND  REST 
ON  THE  SINGLE  BAR. 


Position  as  in  tenth  exercise, 
1.  Spring    ft-om   t^ie    ground  until    the 
shoulders  are  above  . 


Third  Series, 
Exercise  12« 

COUBSE  II. 

the  bars,  at  the  same 
time  bringing  the  closed  hands  up  to 
the  breasts,  spread  out  the  folded  arms 
horizontally,  and  by  them  rest  on  the 
bars,  the  chest  advanced,  the  head  held 
back,  the  lower  limbs  straight  and  to- 
gether, the  toes  pointed  to  the  ground 
(Fig.  13). 

2.  Grasp  the  bars  right  and  left,^ 
press  strongly  from  both  hands,  lean 


Kg.  13. 
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forward,  straighten  the  arms  and 
riiBe  above  the  bars  resting  on  the 
hands  (Fig.  14),  elevate  the  lower 
limbs  and  pass  them  over  the  left 
bar,  resting  on  it  under  the  imees, 
and  rise  seated  on  the  bar  as  in 
tenth  exercise. 

Descend  as  in  tenth  exercise. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  restr 
ing  on  the  right  bar. 


TO  RISE  BETWEEN  THE  BARS  AND  REST 

ON  BOTH. 

Third  Series.  Position  as  in  tenth  exercise. 

Exercise  13.  1.  As  in  preceding  exercise. 

CouBSE  II.  2.  As  in  preceding  exercise  to  the  rest 

on  the  hands  above  the  bars;  elevate  the 
lower  limbs,  pass  one  over  each  bar,  and  rise  seated  on  the 
bar  as  in  eleventh  exercise. 

In  descending,  rest  strongly  on  the  hands,  raise  the  lower 
limbs,  repass  them  over  the  bars,  and  bring  them  to  the 
vertical  line  between  the  bars,  the  legs  straight  and  together, 
the  toes  pointed  to  the  ground,  the  column  of  the  body 
upright,  the  head  erect,  the  eyes  directed  to  the  front ;  quit 
the  grasp  of  the  hands,  bring  the  arms  close  in  by  the  sides, 
and  deaMnd  yielding. 
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TO  REST  ON  THE  LEFT  BAR  AND  CLEAR 
THE  RIGHT,  BY  THE  FRONT. 

TJiird  Series,  Position  as  in  tenth  e:^erci8e. 

Exercise  14.  1.  Spring   from  the    ground  until  the 

CouBSE  lY.         breast  is  above  the  bars,  seize  both  bars 

right  and  left,  and  immediately  straighten 
the  arms  and  come  to  the  rest  on  the  hands  above  the 
bars,  elevate  the  lower  limbs  in  position  a^d  pass  them  oyer 
the  left  bar,  resting  on  it  under  the  knees. 

2.  Press     strongly    with    the  rpjg  j5 

hands,  elevate  the  lower  limbs 
in  position  above  the  bar,  sweep 
them  across  and  clear  both  bars 
to  the  right  front  (Fig.  15),  quit 
the  grasp,  and  descend  yielding, 
in  the  line  of  the  bars. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated,  resting  ou  the  right  bar  and 
clearing  the  left. 


TO  RISE  BY  THE  FIRST  BAR  AND  DESCEND 

BY  THE  SECOND, 

Third  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  16.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

CouKSB  III.  2.  Lift  both  feet  from  the  ground,  and 

pass  them  over  the  second  bar,  resting  on 
it  under  the  knees,  the  fore-legs  pendent,  the  trunk  of  the 
body  sustained,  the   head  held  back;    pass  the   head  and 
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Fig.  16. 


shoulders  under  the  bar  and  rear  them  ftbove  it,  resting  on 
the  back  of  the  neck,  quit  the  grasp  of  the  right  hand, 
bring  the  arm  between  tlie  bars,  and  stretch  it  along  the 
surface  of  the  first  bar,  to 
the  right,  grasping  the  bar, 
the  left  hand  following  on 
the  left  bar  (Fig.  16) ;  gradu* 
ally  bring  the  hands  to-  ' 
gether,  along  the  bar,  be- 
hind the  back,  and  rise,  seated 
on  the  second  bar» 

In  descending,  pass  the  right  hand  over  to  the-  se- 
cond bar,  the  left  following,  pj-  yj 
reverse  the  grasp  of  both 
hands,  elongate  the  trunk 
and  lower  limbs,  setting  the 
body  free  from  the  bar  and 
resting  sustained  by  the 
•grasp  of  the  hands  in  front 
of  the  bar  (Fig.  1 7)  ;  gradu- 
ally contract  the  arms,  sink 
beneath  the  bar,  and  lower 
the  feet  to  the  ground. 


THE  TRAPEZIUM. 

In  importance '  this  machine  ranks  with  the  fixed 
parallel  bars,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  number 
of  its  exercises  as  from  their  artistic  character,  and  the 
power  which  they  possess  of  testing  and  increasing 
the  capacity  of  the  trunk  and  upper  limbs. 

Every  exercise  on  this  machine  consists  of  one  or 
more  evolutions  of  less  or  greater  difficulty,  df  which 
the  hand-grasp  on  the  rope  or  the  bar,  or  on  both, 
forms  the  centre,  the  entire  weight  of  the  body  and 
force  of  the  movement  being  sustained  by  it.  They 
all  terminate  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  position,  in  which 
they  begin. 

The  exercises  on  this  machine  divide  themselves  into 
two  series, — in  those  of  the  first,  the  ropes  are  grasped 
by  either  one  or  both  hands ;  in  those  of  the  second, 
the  ropes  are  carefully  avoided  and  the  grasp  of  the 
hands  is  on  the  har  alone. 

From  these  two  series  a  third  is  formed,  consisting 
of  certain  of  the  exercises  of  each  executed  in  com- 
hination ;  in  one  of  these  combinations,  the  entire 
second  series  can  be  executed  without  pause. 

The  whole  of  the  exercises  of  the  first  series  may  be 
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called  double  exercises,  consisting  of  one  evolution  in 
ascending,  and  another  in  descending ;  those  of  the 
second  series,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  all 
complete  circles  in  given  positions. 

All  these  exercises  may  be  practised  by  beginners, 
the  form  of  each,  given  in  the  text,  being  the  perfect 
one,  but  capable  of  modification  for  initiatory  practice. 
Thus  in  introducing  a  beginner  to  the  first  exercise, 
instead  of  grasping  the  rope  a  hand's-breadth  above  the 
bar,  he  may  grasp  it  a  foot  or  even  more  above  the  bar, 
the  lefb  hand  following  close  under  the  right,  and  then 
day  by  day  the  space  between  the  hands  and  the  bar 
should  be  reduced,  until  these  are  placed  as  directed  in 
the  text.  The  same  course  may  be  literally  followed 
in  the  second  exercise.  In  the  third  and  fourth,  the 
initiatory  practice  may  be  accompanied  by  a  spring 
from  the  ground,  which  should  be  gradually  lessened 
until  the  effort  fells  entirely  upon  the  upper  limbs, 
as  indicated  in  the  text.  In  the  fifbh  the  limbs  should 
be  supported  and  guided  by  the  instructor,  this  support 
being  gradually  withdrawn,  until  the  learner  can  execute 
the  movements  without  help. 

The  exercises  of  the  second  series  are  all  arduotts, 
but  also  admit  of  gradual  approach.  In  the  first, 
a  slight  spring  m^ay  be  taken,  and  both  arms  and  legs 
allowed  to  remain  bent ;  the  spring  may  then  be  dis- 
pensed with  ;  next,  the  legs  may  remain  bent  at  the 
commencement,  and  be  extended  during  the  rise;    to 
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be  followed  by  the  straight  leg  and  bent  arm,  leading 
direct  to  the  perfect  exercise.  In  the  second  exercise 
the  gradations  by  which  it  may  be  approached  are  less 
marked ;  it  may  be  viewed  as  commencing  where  the 
second  exercise  in  the  first  series  terminates,  and  there 
is  no  intermediate  practice ;  nothing  but  perseverance 
against  repeated  failures  will  overcome  the  difficulty, 
for  the  position  is  not  such  as  will  admit  of  direct 
help  from  the  instructor,  and  all  that  can  be  given  in 
this  exercise  must  be  but  the  steadying  of  the  limbs, 
enabling  the  learner  to  hold  his  own.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  exercises  have  no  gradations  on  this  machine,  but 
may  be  approached  here  by  practice  on  others,  where, 
on  account  of  such  machines  being  fited  and  firm,  they 
are  less  difficult.  The  sixth  may  be  approached  by 
practice  on  a  machine  that  ttims  with  the  hand,  such 
as  the  Fair  of  Rings.  The  seventh  is  always  found  to 
be  one  of  the  most  difficult  on  this  machine,  and  re- 
quires the  greatest  care  in  its  execution ;  the  pause  in 
the  horizontal  line  should  never  exceed  a  few  seconds. 
The  variation  of  this  exercise  sometimes  performed, 
of  passing  from  the  horizontal  line  over  the  bar  in 
position,  should  never  t>e  allowed,  as  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  dangerous. 

The  best  grasp  for  the  instructor  in  directing  the 
evolutions  on  the  trapezium  is  a  firm  hold  of  the 
wrist  with  the  left  hand,  the  right  firmly  grasping 
the  leg  of  the  trowsers  at  the  ankle. 
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The  position  of  the'  instructor  should  be  on  the  right 
or  left  of  the  machine^  facing  the  learner. 

The  bar  of  the  trapezium  should  be  2  feet  6  inches 
long  and  IJ  inch  in  diameter,  and  suspended  at  a 
height  of  4  feet  6  inches  from  the  floor. 

FiBST  Sebibs By  the  ropes. 

Second  Sebies .,,,Bythe  bar. 
Thibd  Sebies Combinations. 


TO  RISE  BY  THE  SINGLE  ROPE. 

First  Series.  Position  of  attention,  the  trapezium  in 

Exercise  1.         profile  on  the  left. 

CouBSE  I.  1.  Raise  the  right  hand  and  grasp  the 

rope  a  hand's-breadth  above  the  bar,  the  left 
following  in  the  interspace  (Fig.  1). 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 
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2.  Lift  both  feet  from  the  ground,  the  legs  straight  and 
together,  the  toes  pointed  to  the  front,  and  pass  them  over 
the  bar,  elevating  the  body  until  the  hip  rests  on  its  surface 
(Fig.  2) ;  press  downwards  with  the  hands  and  rise  seated 
on  the  bar,  retaining  the  grasp  of  the  rope  (Fig.  3). 

In  descending,  lean  slowly  backwards  and  sidewards, 
bringing  the  Jiip  again  on  the  bar,  remove  the  lower  limbs 
from  it,  and  come  to  the  first  position. 

This  exercise  to  be  r^eated  with  the  trapezium  on  the; 
right,  the  Jeffc  hand  uppermost. 


Fig.  4. 


TO  RISE  By  BOTH  ROPES. 

First  Series.  Position    of  attention,    facing  the   tra- 

Exercise  2.      peziuin. 

CouBSB  I.  1.  Kaise  both  hands  and  grasp  the  ropes, 

one  in  each  hand,  close  to  the  bar. 
2.  Lift  both  feet  iropi  the  ground,  and 
pass  them  under  the  bar  between  the 
hands,  at  the  same  time  allowing  the 
head  and  shoulders  to  fall  backwards  and 
straightening  the  arms ;  and  by  a  con- 
tinuous movement  bend  the  back  inwards, 
and  extend  the  lower  limbs  upwards  (Fig, 
4),  bending  the  arms  until  the  hips  are 
as  high  as  the  bar;  slowly  let  the  feet 
descend  to  the  front,  and  at  the  same 
time  and  at  the  same  pace  let  the  trunk, 
shoulders,  and  head  ascend,  and  come  to 
the  seat  on  the  bar,  retaining  the  grasp. 
During  this  last  movement  let  the  chin  be    . 
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elevated,  tlie  siioalderB  pressed  b&ck,  the  breast  adTanced 
square  to  the  front. 

Id  descending  lower  the  body  from  the  bar  backwards, 
let  the  lower  limbe  fall  to  the  rear,  repass  the  feet  nsder 
the  bar,  and  come  to  the  first  position. 


TO  RISE  BY  THE  6ACK  LIFT. 


Firel  SfrUa.  Position  as  in  second  e 

Exercise  8.  1.  Baise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and 

CocBSE  I.  graep   the   rope,  raise   the    left   hand    and 

grasp  the  bar  at  its  centre. 
2.  Lift  both  feet  from  the  ground,  the  toes  pointed  down- 
wards, by  the  flexion  of  the  right  arm  and  the  extension  of 
the  left,  and  rise 

nntathefaceisas  ^''S"  *"  ^■*- 

high  as  the  right 
hand,  the  left  arm 
straight  above  the 
hand  grasping  the 
bar  (Fig.  5} ;  turn 
to  the  right,  the 
back  to  the  bar, 
andsit  in  the  space 
between  the  left 
hand  and  the  right 
rope  (Fig.  6),  re- 
taining the  grasp. 


In    descending 


raise  the  body  and  return  the  face  to  the  bar,  lower  the  body 
slowly  to  the  ground. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  on  the  rope. 
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Fig.  7. 


TO  RISE  BY  THE  FRONT  LIFT. 
FiT3t  Series.  Position  ae  in  second  exercise. 

Exercise  4.  I.  As  in  third  exercise. 

CouHSE  II.  2.  As  in  third  exercise  until  the  left  a 

is  straight  above  the  bar, 
Fi^.  S  ;  raise  the  feet  and  pass  them  over 
the  bar  through  the  space  between  the 
left  hand  and  the  right  rope  (Fig.  7), 
extend  the  legs,  point  the  t^esto  the  front, 
and  come  to  the  seat  on  the  bar,  retaining 
the  grasp. 

In  descending,  withdrawthe  feet  through 
the  interspace,  and  slowly  lower  them  to 
the  ground. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the 
left  hand  on  the  rope. 


TO  TURN  ROUND  THE  ROPES,  RIGHT  AND  LEFT. 
First  Series.  Position  as  in  second  exercise. 

Exercise  6.  1.  As  in  third  exercise. 

COUBSE  II.  2.  As  in  fourth   exercise  tn  the  seat  ( 

the  bar. 
3.  Raise  the  left  hand  from  the 
bar  and  grasp  the  right  rope  as 
high  as  the  face,  slip  the  right 
hand  down  to  the  bar,  and  grasp 
it  close  to  the  rope  with  the  thumb 
to  the  front,  the  fingers  to  the  rear ; 
lift  the  body  from  the  bar,  pass 
round  the  outside  of  the  right  rope, 
the  feet  leading  (Fig.  8),  pass  the 
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lower  limbs  between  the  ropes,  and  again  come  to  tbe  seat 
ou  the  bar. 

4.  Repeat  the  movement  round  the  left  rope,  reversing 
the  respective  positions  of  the  hands. 

Descend  as  in  fourth  eKercise. 

TO  TURN  ROUND  THE  BAR  FORWARDS. 
Second  Seriei.  Position  as  in  secontl  exercise. 

Exeroiae  6.  1.  Raise,  both  hands  and  grasp  the  bar, 

Course  III.  the  hands  at  the  distance,  the  backs  of  the 

hands  upwards,  the  fingers  and  thumbs 
meeting ;  extend  the  lower  limba  to  the  li-ont,  at  the  same 
time  sinking  to  the  reach  of  the  hands;  the  legs  together 
and  straight,  the  feet  together  with  the  toes  pointed  to  the 
front  (Fig.  9). 

2.    Lift   the  feet  from  the  ground,  the   lower  limbs  in 
Rg.  9.  Fig.  10.  Fig.  11. 
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position,  the  arms  remaining  perfectly  straight,  until  the 
feet  are  as  high  as  the  bar  (Fig.  1 0) ;  bend  the  arms,  and 
at  the  same  time  elevate  the  body  until  the  waist  is  as  high 
as  the  bar,  pass  the  lower  limbs  over  the  bar,  the  trunk 
following,  revolving  on  the  waist  (Fig.  11),  lower  the  body, 
completing  the  -circle,  and  slowly  descend  until  the  feet  meet 
the  ground  ;  relinquish  the  grasp  of  the  hands. 


TO  TURN  ROUND  THE  BAR  BACKWARDS. 


Second  Series. 
Exercise  7. 
Course  III. 


Position  as  in  second  exercise. 

1.  As  in  sixth  exercise. 

2.  As  in  sixth  exercise  until  the  feet  are 
as  high  as  the  bar  (Fig.  10)  ;  pass  the  feet 

under  the  bar  between  the  hands,  and  by  a  continuous  move- 
ment bend  the  back  in- 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 


wards  and  extend  the 
lower  limbs  upwards, 
bending  the  arms  until 
the  waist  is  as  high  as 
the  bar  (Fig.  12),  let 
the  lower  half  of  the 
body  slowly  fall  to  the 
front,  and  as  it  de- 
scends let  the  upper 
half  ascend  in  position, 
the  head  well  thrown 
back,  and  sink  slowly 
down,  the  back  touch- 
ing the  bar  (Fig.  13), 
until  the  feet  meet  the  ground  ;  relinquish  the  grasp  of  the 

hands. 
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TO  TURN  ROUND  THE  BAR  BACKWARDS, 
AND  RETURN. 

Second  SerUg.  Position  as  in  second  exercise. 

Exercise  8.  1.  As  in  fixth  exercise. 

Course  III.  2.  As  in  preceding  exercise  to  its  comple- 

tion, but  at  this  point,  instead  of  relinquish- 
ing the  grasp,  press  from  the  hands,  straighten  the  arms,  bend- 
ing the  back  inwards,  and  rise  to  the  aeat  on  the  bar ;  slowly 
let  the  head  and  shoulders  fall  to  the  rear,  re-paFS  the  feet 
under  the  bar,  straighten  the  Ifgs,  lower  the  body,  and 
return  to  the  first  position. 


TO  RISE  ABOVE  THE  BAR,  RIGHT  AND  LEFT. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  second  exercise. 

Exereise  9.  1.  As  in  si:(th  esercise. 

Course  III.  2.  Lift  both  feet  from  the  ground,  bend 

the  arms 


until  the  breast  is  as 
high  as  the  bar,  press 
strongly  with  the  right 
hand  upon  the  bar  and 
raise  the  fore- arm  ver- 
tically above  it  (Fig. 
14);  repeat  the  move- 
ment with  the  left  hand, 
complete  the  extension 
of  both  arms,  and  come 
to  the  upright  position, 
resting  on  the  bar  (Fig. 
15).         ■ 


Fig.  14. 


Kg.  IS. 
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In  descending,  re-bend  the  right  arm,  and  pass  it  below  the 
bar,  the  left  following,  lower  the  body  and  come  to  the  first 
position. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  left  and  right. 


Fig.  16. 


TO  RISE  ABOVE  THE  BAR,  BOTH  HANDS     - 

AT  ONCE. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  second  exercise. 

Exercise  10.  1.  As  in  sixth  exercise. 

Course  IV.  2.  Lift  both  feet  from  the  ground,  bend 

the  arms  until  the  breast  is  as  high  as  the 
bar,  press  strongly  upon  the  bar 
with  both  hands  at  once  and  rise 
above  it  (Fig.  16),  completing  the 
extension  of  the  arms,  and  come  to 
the  upright  position,  resting  on  the 
bar,  as  in  Fig.  15. 

This  series  of  movements  to  be 
executed  without  pause,  and  at  the 
same  pace  throughout. 

In  descending,  re-bend  the  arms, 
pass  them  below  the  bar,  and  come 
to  the  first  position. 


TO  TURN  UNDER  THE  BAR  ON  ONE  HAND. 


Second  Series, 
Exercise  11. 

COUESE  IV. 


Position  as  in  second  exercise. 

1 .  As  in  sixth  exercise.  ,    •  - 

2.  As  in  sixth  exercise,  until  the  feet  are 
as  high  as  the  bar  (Fig.  10) ;  pass  the  feet 
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under  the  bar  between  the  hands,  and  let  Uiem  descend  close 
to  the  ground,  but  ^j^  ^^^  ^^^  18 

without  touching  it 
(Fig.  17);  quit  the 
grasp  of  the  left 
hand,  at  the  same 
time  folding  the 
lower  limbs  close 
under  the  body,  and 
swinging  round  by 
the  right,  make  a 
complete  turn  later- 
ally, and  again  come 
to  the  front  (Fig. 
18),  re-grasp  the  bar  with  the  left  hand,  extend  the  legs> 
again  raise  the  feet  to  the  bar  and  re-pass  them  under  it, 
quit  the  grasp  with  the  right  hand,  swinging  round  by  the 
left,  re-grasp  the  bar  with  the  right  hand,  extend  the  legs 
and  come  to  the  first  position. 

TO  FORM   THE   STRAIGHT  LINE. 

Second  Series,  Position  as  in  second  exercise. 

Ezeroise  12.  1.  As  in  sixth  exercise. 

Course  IV.  2.    As 

in  preceding 
exercise  until  the  feet  are 
passed  under  the  bar ;  at 
this  point  extend  the  legs 
to  the  rear  and  pause, 
forming  a  perfectly  hori- 
xontal  line  from  head  to 
foot,    suspended    by    the 


Fig.  19. 
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arms  under  the  bar  (Fig.  19);  relax  the  extension,  re-pass 
the  feet  under  the  bar,  extend  the  legs  to  the  front,  and 
come  to  the  first  position. 


THIRD  SERIES.    COMBINATIONS. 

The  following  exercises  should  be  combined  and  executed 
without  pause,  as  soon  as  the  separate  exercises  composing 
them  can  be  performed  singly. 


COMBINATIONS  OF  TWO  EXERCISES. 

Nos.  2-5.     '  To  rise  by  both  ropes — to  turn  round  the  ropes, 

right  and  left. 

Nos.  4-5.       To  rise  by  the  front  lift — to  turn  round  the 

ropes,  right  and  left. 

Nos.  6-8.       To  turn  round  the  bar  forwards— to  turn  round 

the  bar,  backwards  and  return. 

Nos.  6-10.     To  turn  round  the  bar  forwards — to  rise  ^-bove 

the  bar,  both  hands  at  once. 

Nos.  6-11.     To  turn  round  the  bar  foi-wards — to  turn  under 

the  bar  on  one  hand. 

Nos.  6-12.     To  turn  round  the  bar  forwards — to  form  the 

straight  line. 

Nos.  8-10.     To  turn  round  the  bar  backwards  and  return — 

to  rise  above  the  bar,  both  hands  at  once. 
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Nos.  8-11.     To  turn  round  the  bar  backwards  and  return — 

to  turn  under  the  bar  on  one  hand. 

Nob.  8-1 2.     To  turn  round  the  bar  backwards  and  return — 

to  form  the  straight  line. 

Nob.  10-11.  To  rise  above  the  bar  both  hands  at  once — to 

turn  under  the  bar  on  one  hand. 

Nos.  11-12.  To  rise  above  the  bar  both  hands  at  once — 

to  form'  the  straight  line. 


COMBINATIONS  OF  THREE  EXERCISES. 

Nos.  6-8-10.     To   turn  round  the  bar  forwards — to    turn 

round  the  bar  backwards  and  return — to 
rise  above  the  bar,  both  hands  at  once. 

Nos.  6-10-11.  To   turn   round   the   bar   forwards — ^to   rise 

above  the  bar,  both  hands  at  once — to  turn 
under  the  bar  on  one  hand. 

Nos.  6^-10-12.  To   turn  round  the'  lar   forwards — to    rise 

above  the  bar  both  hands  at  once — to  form 
the  straight  line. 

Nos'.  6-11-12.  To   turn  round  the  bar  forwards — to  turn 

under  the  bar  on  one  hand — to  form  the 
straight  line. 

Nos.  10-8-12.  To  rise  above  the  bar  both  hands  at  once — 

to  turn  round  the  bar  backwards  and  re- 
turn— to  form  the  straight  line. 
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Nos.  8-11-12.  To  turn  round  the  bar  backwards  and  return 

— to  turn  on  one  hand  under  the  bar — to 
form  the  straight  line. 

Nos.  8-11-10.  To  turn  round  the  bar  backwards  and  return 

— to  turn  under  the  bar  on  one  hand — to 
rise  above  the  bar  both  hands  at  once. 


COMBINATIONS  OF  FOUR  EXERCISES. 

Nob.  6-8-10-11.     To  turn  round  the  bar  forwards — to  turn 

round  the  bar  backwards  and  return — 
to  rise  above  the  bar  both  hands  at  once 
— ^to  turn  under  the  bar  on  one  hand. 

Nos.  6-10-11-12.  To  turn  round  the  bar  forwards — ^to  rise 

above  the  bar  both  hands  at  once — to 
turn  under  the  bar  on  one  hand — 
to  form  the  straight  line. 

Nos.  8-10-6-12.     To  turn  round  the  bar  backwards  and 

return — to  rise  above  the  bar  both 
hands  at  once — to  turn  round  the  bar 
forwards — to  form  the  straight  line. 

Nos.  10-8-11-6.     To  rise  above  the  bar  both  hands  at  once 

-—to  turn  round  the  bar  backwards 
and  return — to  turn  under  the  bar  on 
one  'hand — to  turn  round  the  bar  for- 
wards. 
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COMBINATIONS  OF  FIVE  EXERCISES. 

Nos.  6-8-10-11-12.  To  turn  round  the  bar  forwards — to 

turn  round  the  bar  backwards  and 
return — to  rise  above  the  bar  both 
hands  at  once — ^to  turn  under  the  bar 
on  one  hand — to  form  the  straight 
line. 

Nob.  8-10-6-11-12.  To  turn  round  the  bar  backwards  and 

return — to  rise  above  the  bar  both 
hands  at  once — ^to  turn  round  the 
bar  forwards — to  turn  under  the  bar 
on  one  hand— to  form  the  straight 
line. 

Nos.  10-8-6-10-12.  To  rise  above  the  bar  both  hands  at 

once — to  turn  round  the  bar  back- 
wards and  return — to  turn  round 
the  bar  forwards — to  rise  above  the 
bar  both  hands  at  once — to  form  the 
straight  line. 


THE  PAIR  OF  RINGS. 

This  machine  is  similar  in  character  to  the  trapezium, 
giving  a  wide  course  of  exercises,  passing  from  the 
most  simple  to  the  most  arduous.  Like  the  exercises 
of  the  trapezium,  they  powerfully  address  themselves 
to  the  trunk,  especially  its  upper  region,  and  to  the 
arms.  They  all  terminate  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  posi- 
tion, in  which  they  begin.  They  also  may  be  divided 
into  two  series,  although  these  are  not  so  clearly  de- 
fined as  those  of  the  first-named  machine;  the  first 
series  comprises  all  exercises  of  evolution^  single  or 
double,  with  arms  bent  or  straight ;  the  second,  all 
those  rising  to,  or  above  the  rings. 

With  this  machine  also,  the  exercises  are  all  given 
in  the  text  in  their  perfect  foiin,  and  allow  of  gradual 
approach  through  less  difficult  movements  and  positions. 
The  first  and  second  may  be  begun  not  only  while 
standing  uprigbt  and  with  the  arms  bent,  but  a  spring 
may  be  taken  with  the  feet  to  assist  in  the  elevation  of 
the  lower  limbs,  and  the  knees  may  remain  bent  both 
in  the  ascent  and  descent,  to  front  and  rear ;  these 
modifications  of  the  exercise  being  gradually  relinquished 
as  the  body  acquires  strength,  until  it  can  be  executed 
in  its  perfect  form.  The  first  part  of  the  third  exercise 
may  be  similarly  modified,  but  its  distinguishing  feature, 
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that  of  turning  the  body  while  the  feet  remain  in 
the  rings,  must  always  be  executed  slowly,  the  back 
sinking  gradually,  with  every  joint  of  the  spine  sharing 
equally  in  the  depression,  and  the  chest  gradually 
rounding  and  expanding  under  the  same  influence. 

In  the  second  series,  the  first,  second,  and  third  exer- 
cises lead  direct  to  each  other,  and  these  may  be 
modified,  first,  by  being  begun  from  the  erect  standing 
position,  and  next  from  the  kneeling  position. 

The  last  exercise  is  very  diSicult,  and  the  same  care 
and  restrictions  which  are  directed  for  the  corresponding 
pne  on  the  trapezium  are  necessary  here. 

In  all  evolutions  on  this  machine  thie  instructor 
should  grasp  the  right  wrist  of  the  learner  with  one 
hand,  and  as  soon  as  the  feet  have  passed  the  rings, 
he  should  with  the  other  govern  the  lower  limbs  in 
their  descent.  While  the  body  is  turning  with  the 
feet  in  the  rings,  the  instructor  should  pass  his  left 
arm  under  the  waist  of  the  learner  to  limit  thfe  extent 
of  its  descent,  always  retaining  his  grasp  of  the  wrist. 
In  the  turn  with  the  hands  (right  and  left)  the  in- 
structor should  grasp  thiB  right  wrist  of  the  learner, 
and  gradually  lower  him  until  his  entire  weight  is-  on 
the  left,  and  vice  veud^  always  grasping  the  hand  that 
is  to  relinquish  the  hold  of  the  ring.- 

The  position  of  the  instructor  should  be  the  same 
as  with  the  trapezium. 

The  Pair  of  Rings  should  be  5  inches  in  diameter, 
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fixed  18  inches  apart,  and  suspendfed  at  a  height  of 
5  feet  6  inches  from  the  floor. 

First  Serifs Evolutions, 

Second  Series  ....  Rising  between  the  rings. 
Third  Series Combinations, , 


THE  SINGLE  CIRCLE. 

First  Series,  Position  of  attention,  between  the  rings. 

Exercise  1.  1.  Baise  both  hands  and  grasp  the  rings^ 

Course  I.  one  in  each  hand,  lower  the  body  to  the 

reach  of  the  hands  and  pass  both  feet  to 
the  front,  the  legs  together  and  straight,  the  feet  together, 
the  toes  pointed  to  the  front  (Fig.  1). 

2.  Lift  both  feet  from  the  ground,  and  pass  them  between 
the  rings,  the  arms  and  legs  straight  throughout  (Fig.  2) ; 
slowly  descend  to  the  ground,  completing  the  circle  (Fig.  3), 
and  relinquish  the  grasp. 

Fig.l.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 
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First  Series. 
Exercise  2. 

C0UE8E  L 


THE  DOUBLE  CIRCLE. 


Position  n 


Q  first 


2.  As  in  first  exercise  to  the  completion  of 
the  tingle  circle,  but  instead  of  relinquishing 
the  grasp  of  the  hands,  return  between  the  rings  and  come 
to  the  first  position,  retaining  the  arms  and  legs  straight 
throughout.'  Bend  the  arras,  replace  the  feet  upon  the 
ground  under  the  rings,  and  quit  the  grasp. 


TO  TURN  WITH  THE  FEET  IN  THE  RINGS. 


Firat  Series. 
Exercise  3. 
Course  I. 


PoBition  a 

1.  As  ii 

2.  As  i 


Fig.  4. 


exercise  to  the  half-circle 
{the  feet  between  the  rings), 
separate  the  feet  right  and  left 
and  insert  each  in  its  respective 
ring. 

3.  Resume  with  the  trunk  of  the 
body  the  action  of  the  circle,  slowly 
separating  the  knees,  lowering  and 
arching  the  back  and  raising  the 
head  (Fig.  4). 

4.  Re-raise  the  trunk  to  its  posi- 
tion at  the  half-circle,  remove  the 

feet  from  the  rings,  straighten  the  legs,  point  the  toes  up- 
wards and  let  them  gradually  descend  to  tbe  front,  the  arms 
straight,  and  come  to  the  first  position. 
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TO  TUEN  ON  ONE  HAND  RIGHT  AND  LEFT. 


First  Series, 
Exercise  4. 

COUBSB  III. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

2.  As  in  first  exercise  to  the  completion  of 
the  single  circle,  but  instead  of  relinquishing 

the  grasp  with  both  hands,  retain  the  grasp  of  the  right, 
passing  the  left  arm  down  by  the  side,  and  folding  the  lower 


limbs  under  the  body. 

3.  Make  a  complete  turn  laterally 
from  left  to  right,  re-grasp  the  ring 
with  the  left  hand  (Fig,  5),  and  ex- 
tend the  lower  limbs  to  the  front  as 
in  first  position. 

4.  Re-pass  the  feet  between  the 
rings,a-epeat  the  turn  from  right  to 
left  retaining  the  grasp  of  the  left 
hand,  re- grasp  the  ring  with  the 
right,  extend  the  lower  limbs  to  the 
front  and  come  to  the  position. 


Fig.  6. 


TO  EXTEND  THE  ARMS  RIGHT  AND  LEFT. 


Second  Series, 
Exercise  6; 

COXJBSE  II. 


Position 
as  in 
first  ei- 
ercise. 

1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

2.  Bend  the  arms  until  the 
hands  are  at  the  rest,  raising 
the  lower  limbs  in  position, 
sustain   the  body  on  the  left 


Fig.  6. 
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hand  (retaining  it  close  by  the  side),  extend  the  right  arm 
holding  the  ring  at  the  full  length  of  the  arm  (Fig.  6), 
pause,  and  return  the  right  hand  to  the  side ;  repeat  the 
extension  with  the  left  arm,  pause,  return  it  to  the  side, 
lower  the  body  and  come  to  the  position. 

TO  RISE  ABOVE  THE  RINGS  RIGHT  AND  LEFT. 


Second  Series, 
Exercise  6. 

COUBSE  III. 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

2.  Bend  the  arms  until  the  hands  are  at 
the  rest,  raising  the  lower  limbs  in  position, 

press  strongly  on  the  ring  with  the  right  palm,  raising  the 

fore-arm  vertically 
above  the  ring  (Fig. 
7),  repeat  the  move- 
ment on  the  left, 
press  strongly  with 
both  hands,  straigh- 
ten the  arms  com- 
pletely above  the 
rings  and  pause 
(Fig.  8)  ;  the  chest 
fully  advanced,  the 
head  held  back,  the 
chin  elevated,  the 
legs  straight  and 
together,  the  toes 
pointed  to  the  ground. 
In  descending,  re-bend  the  right  arm,  the  left  following, 

re-pass  the  right  below  the  ring,  the  left  following,  lower  the 

body  and  come  to  the  position. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 
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TO  RISE  ABOVE  THE  RINGS  BOTH  HANDS 

AT^  ONCE. 

Second  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  7.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

CouKSB  IV.  2.  As  in  preceding  exercise  until  the  hands 

are  at  the  rest,  instantly  press  strongly  on 
the  rings  with  both 


hands,  and  raise  both  Fig-  ^« 

arms  vertically  above 
the  rings  (Fig.  9), 
and  rise  above  the 
rings  to  the  full  ex- 
tension of  the  arms 
(Fig.  10);  thetransi- 
tion  from  the  bent 
to  the  extended  posi- 
tion of  the  arms 
taking  place  without 
pause. 

In  descending,  re- 
bend  both  arms  at 
once,  pass  them  below 
the  rings,  lower  the  body  and  come  to  the  position. 


Fig.  10. 


TO  RISE  ABOVE  THE  RINGS  BACKWARDS, 


Second  Series. 
Exercise  8. 

COUBSE  IV. 


RIGHT  AND  LEFT. 

Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

2.  As  in  first  exercise  to  the  completion 
of  the  single  circle  ;  elevate  the  right  side. 
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lean  eliglitly  forward,  press  etroDgly  with  the  right  hand, 

and  raise  the  fore- 
arm  vertically  above 
the  ring  (Fig.  11), 
repeat  the  mOTement 
on  the  left,  press 
strongly  with  both- 
hands,  and  rise  above 
theringsas  inseventb- 
exercise  (f-ig.  12). 

Descend     as      in. 
seventh  i 


This  exercise  to  be 
repeated. with  the  left 
hand  leading. 


TO  RISE  ABOVE  THE  RINGS  BACKWARDS,. 
BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 


Second  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  &.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

CoDBSE  ly.  2.  Lift  both  feet  from  the  ground  and 

pass  them  between  the  rings,  and  at  the 
same  time  rapidly  bend  the  arms,  raising  the  body  between 
the  rings  until  the  hands  are  close  at  the  sides,  instantly  press 
with  both  hands  and  raise  the  fore-arms  vertically  above  the 
rings  (Fig.  13),  straighten  the  arms,  continue  the  movement 
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of  the  circle  with  the  lower  limbs,  and  let  the  body  rise 
Fig.  13.  Kg.  H. 


between   the    nogs 
<Fig.  H). 


the    position   of    seveuth    exerciee 


TO  POEM  THE  STKAIGHT  LINE  BACEWARDS. 


Second  Series.  PoBition 

Exercise  10.  1.  As  in 

CooBSE  IV.  2.  Aa  in 

(Fig- 2), 
bat  instead  of  lowering 
the  feet  to  the  ground, 
extend  them  to  the  rear 
until  the  lower  limbs 
and  tmnk  form  one 
perfect  horizontal  line 
(Fig.  15). 

Belax  the  extension  ot 


its  in  first  exerciBe. 

first  exercise. 

first  exercise  to  the  half  circle 

Rg.  15. 
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the  lower  limbs,  let  the  feet  descend  to  the  rear,  and  come 
to  the  position. 

TO  FORM  THE  STRAIGHT  LINE  FORWARDS. 
Second  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  11.  1.  Raise  both  hands  and  grasp  the  rings ; 

CouBSB  IV.         raise  the  lower  limbs  to  the  front  in  posi- 
tion, the 
toes  pointed  to  the  front,  Fig.  16. 

and  allowing  the  head 
and  shoulders  to  fall  to 
the  rear,  the  arms  slightly 
bent,  until  the  lower  limbs 
and  trunk  form  one  per- 
fect horizontal  line  (Fig; 
16). 

Relax  the  extension,  let  the  feet  descend  to  the  ground, 
and  come  to  the  position. 


TO  STAND  ABOVE  THE  RINGS. 


Second  Series. 
Exercise  12. 

COURSB  IV. 


Position  as  in  first  exer- 
cifie. 

1.    Rise  aboTe  the  rings 
as     in     seventh     exercise 
(Figs.  9  and  10). 

2.  Incline  the  head  and  shoulders  to  the 
front,  bending  the  arms  and  pressing  them 
close  in  by  the  sides,  and  at  the  same  time 
raise  the  lower  limbs  in  position  by  the  rear 
until  they  are  above  the  head,  forming  with 
the  trunk  of  the  body  one  perfect  vertical  line 
between  the  rings  (Fig.  17). 


Fig.  17. 
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Belax  the  extension,  bring  the  lower  limbs  down  by  the 
front  to  the  ground,  and  come  to  the  position. 


TO  STAND  BELOW  THE  RINGS. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise^ 

Exe'lroise  13.  1.  Bise  above  the  rings  as  in  seventh 

CouBSE  IV.    Zeroise  (Figs.  *'Jg.  18- 

9  and  10). 
2.  Slowly  let  the  whole 
body  descend  in  position  be- 
tween the  rings,  at  the  same 
time  extending  the  arms  per- 
fectly straight  right  and  left, 
strongly  pressing  downwards 
-with  the  palms,  until  the 
arms  are  at  right  angles  with 
the  body  (Fig.  18);  relax 
the  extension  and  slowly 
lower  the  feet  to  the  ground, 
and  come  to  the  position. 
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THIRD  SERIES. 

COMBINATIONS. 

When  all  or  most  of  these  exercises  can  be  performed 
singly,  two,  three,  or  more  of  them  should  be  combined  and 
executed  without  pause.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
combinations  which  may  be  made,  and  others  can  be  formed 
at  discretion. 

COMBINATIONS  OF  TWO  EXERCISES. 

Nos.  2-3.  The  double  circle — to  turn  with  the  feet  in 

the  rings. 
Nos.  2-4.  The  double  circle — to  turn  on  one  hand  right 

and  left. 
Nos.  2-6  or  7.  The  double  circle — to  rise  above  the  rings 

backwards. 
Nos.  2-8.  The  double  circle — to  rise  above  the  rings. 

Nos.  2-10.         The  double  circle — to  form  the  straight  line 

backwards. 

COMBINATIONS  OF  THREE  EXERCISES. 

Nos.  2-4-5.     The  double  circle — to  turn  on  one  hand  right 

and  left — to  extend  the  jarms  right  and  left. 
Nos.  2-7-4.     The  double  circle — to  rise  above  the  rings — 

to  turn  on  one  hand  right  and  left. 
Nos.  2-8-7.     Tte,  double   circle — ^to  rise   above   the   rings 

backwards — ^to  rise  above  the  rings  both 

hands  at  once. 
Nob.  2-7-12.  The  double  circle — to  rise  above  the  rings  both 

hands  at  once — to  form  the  straight  line 

above  the  rings. 
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COMBINATIONS  OF  FOUR  EXERCISES. 

Nos.  2-7-4-10.     The  doubly  circle — to  rise  above  the  rings 

both  hands  at  once — to  turn  on  one  hand 
right  and  left — to  form  the  straight  line. 

Nos.  2-7-12-3-     The  double  circle — ^to  rise  above  the  rings 

both  hands  at  once — to  form  the  straight 
line  above  the  rings — to  turn  with  the 
feet  in  the  rings. 

Nos.  7-12-2-10.  To    rise    above   the   rings — to   form   the 

straight  line  above  the  rings — the  double 
circle — to  form  the  straight  line  back- 
wards. 


COMBINATIONS  OF  FIVE  EXERCISES. 

Nob.  2-7-4-10-12.  The  double  circle — to  rise   above   the 

rings  both  hands  at  once — to  turn 
on  one  hand  right  and  left — to  form 
the  straight  line  backwards — to  form 
.the  straight  line  above  the  rings. 

Nos.  7-12-3-5—11.  To  rise  above  the  rings  both  hands  at 

once — to  form  the  straight  line  above 
the  rings — to  turn  with  the  feet  in 
the  rings— to  extend  the  arms  right 
and  left — to  form  the  straight  line 
forwards. 


•  THE  ROW  OF  RINGS. 

The  single  exercise  on  this  machine  is  a  very  simple 
one,  and  if  the  proper  elevation  of  the  rings  from  the 
floor  be  preserved,  it  may  be  safely  practised  without 
supervision,  or  at  most  with  that  of  a  monitor.  It  is 
not  the  less  valuable  on  this  account,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  a  special  object  which  it  shares  with 
the  exercises  of  the  next  machine,  viz.  the  equalization 
in  strength  and  development  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  body,  and  of  the  arms ;  for  it  neces- 
sitates that  only  one  side  can  work  at  a  time,  and  that 
the  amount  of  exertion  will  be  the  same  for  each  side, 
and  that  therefore  the  weaker  side  will  actually  do 
more,  being  the  weaker,  and  consequently  by  the  un- 
erring law  of  development  being  in  relation  to  activity, 
it  will  in  time  overtake  and  rank  with  its  fellow  in 
development  and  capacity. 

The  row  of  rings  should  consist  of  not  less  than  five 
or  six  rings  similar  to  those  described  for  the  pre- 
ceding machine,  and  there  may  with  advantage  be  a 
greater  number,  if  the  length  of  the  gymnasium  will 
admit  of  it.  They  should  be  suspended  at  a  height  of 
not  less  than  6  feet  3  inches  from  the  floor,  and  at 
equal  distances  apart,  the  distances  in  each  case  de- 
pending on  the  facilities  oflered  by  the  building  for 
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attaching  the  ropes ;  but  the  distance  apart  should  not 
be  less  than  8  feet  or  more  than  10  feet,  and  the  point 
to  which  the  ropes  are  hung  should  never  exceed 
20  feet  above  the  floor. 


SINGLE    SEBIESr. 


•    THE   SWING, 

Single  Series,  Position  of  attention,  facing  the  first 

Single  Exercise*    riog,  the  back  to  the  row. 
Course  II.  1.  Baise  the  left   band   and   grasp 

the  ring  (Fig.  I),  advance  with  short 
and  rapid  steps  tind  springing  from  the  ground  at  the  end 
of  the  run,  from  the  left  foot,  turn  quickly  to  the  right, 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.  2. 


bending  the  lower  limbs  at  the  knees  and  pointing  the  toes 
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to  the  rear,  the  head  erect,  the  breast  advanced  (Fig.  2) ; 
on  approaching  the  Becond  ring  extend  the  right  hand  and 
^asp  it,  and,  while  retain- 
ing it  lightly  in  the  hand,  Fig.  3. 
return  to  the  farthest  point 
of  the  backward  oscillation 
on    the   ring   grasped    by 
the  left  (Fig.  3);   at   this 
point  quit  the  grasp  of  the 
left,  withdrawing  the  hand 
lightly  and  leaving  the  ring 
motionless,  turn  to  the  right 
and  bring  the  left  hand  In 
a  full  sweep  round  by  the 
thigh,  the  arm  quite  straight 
and  fingers  pointed  down- 
wards, describing  a  half  circle  in  the  sweep,  extend  it  to 
the  front,  and  grasp  the  next  ring.     iRepeat.     On  grasping 
the  last  ring  turn  quickly  round,  facing  the  row»  and  descend 
yielding. 


THE  ELASTIC  LADDEE. 

The  exercises  on  this  machine  resemble  in  character 
that  on  the  row  of  rings,  and  have  the  same  object, 
i.  e.  the  equalization  of  the  arms  and  apper  part  of  the 
body;  they  Are  two  in  number,  the  second  being  but 
a  more  advanced  and  dexterous  mode  of  performing  the 
first.  They  are  several  degrees  more  difiicult  than  that 
on  the  row  of  rings,  the  machine  being  firm,  and  the 
whole  weight  of  the  descent  in  the  oscillation  coming 
upon  the  sustaining  hand.  They  are,  however,  always 
favourites,  and  when  the  ladder  is  well  arranged  and 
perfectly  secure  in  its  vertical  straps  and  horizontal 
fastenings,  and  a  class  of  men  pass  along  it,  each  taking 
the  spar  as  it  is  relinquished  by  his  predecessor,  there 
is  no  more  efieetive  exercise  in  the  Gymnasium. 

Short  distances,  consisting  of  a  few  spars  only,  should 
be  attempted  at  first,  and  with  beginners  only  one 
should  be  passed  along  the  ladder  at  a  time,  the  in- 
structor walking  by  his  side,  giving  directions  and 
explanations  as  eaeh  step  is  made. 

The  elastic  ladder  should  be  suspended  at  a  height 
of  8  feet  6  inches  from  the  floor ;  the  width  of  the 
ladder  should  be  15  inches,  the  spars  9  inches  apart. 
It  may  be  of  any  length  beyond  80  feet. 


ElBMENTARY  EXERCISES. 


SINGLE   SEBIKS. 


THE   SINGLE  STEP. 

Single  Senes.  FositioD  of  atteutioQ  under  the  ladder, 

Kzeroiee  1.  fticmg  the  standttrd. 

CouBSB  III,  1.  Ascend  to  the  step  and  with  the  right 

hand  grasp  the  first  spar,  the  fingers  and 
thumb  meeting,  face  to  the  left,  le&n  forward,  fully  extend 
the  left  arm  and  grasp  the  epar  nearest  the  hand,  the  palm 
facing  the  range  of  the  ladder  (Fig.  1). 

2.  Lift  both  feet  from  the  step,  and  in  their  fall  lei 
them  swing  as  far  aa  the  advanced  hand,  the  head  erect,  the 
legs  Btraigbt  and  together,  the  toes  pointed  to  the  ground  ; 
on  the  return  oscillation  towards  the  right,  quit  the  grasp 
with  the  right  hand,  and  bring  it  in  full  sweep  (the  arm 
Kg.  I.  Fig.  2. 
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quite  straight)  round  by  the  thigh  (the  body  turning  at  the 
same  time),  extend  it  to  the  front  and  grasp  the  nearest 
spar  (Fig.  2);  again  let  the  trunk  and  lower  limbs  fall 
to  the  rear  until  they  are  under  the  left  hand  (as  shown  by 
dotted  lines  on  Fig.  2),  quit  the  grasp  with  the  left  hand, 
pass  it  round  by  the  thigh  (the  body  turning),  and  complete 
the  movements  of  the  step.     Repeat. 

At  the  completion  of  the  last  step,  steady  the  body, 
bring  it  to  the  vertical  position,  quit  the  grasp  with  both 
hands,  and  descend  yielding. 


THE   DOUBLE  STEP. 

Single  Series,  Position  as  in  preceding  exercise. 

Exercise  2.  1 .  As  in  preceding  exercise. 

CouBSE  IV.  2.  As  in  preceding  exercise  to  the  for- 

ward Fig.  8. 

oscillation,  but  in- 
stead of  retaining  the 
grasp  of  the  left  hand 
while  the  right  passes 
to  another  spar,  quit 
the  grasp  of  the  left 
(Fig.  3),  thus  allow- 
ing the  forward  os- 
cillation to  enable 
the  right  hand  to 
grasp  a  spar,  in  ad- 
vance of  that  which 
it  could  have  grasped  had  the  left  retained  its  hold;  the 
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exercise  thus  consisting  of  a  succession  of  leaps,  without 
pause,  only  one  hand  ever  being  on  the  ladder  at  one  time, 
and  towards  the  terminating  movement  of  each  step,  both 
hands  being  free  (Fig.  3).     Eepeat. 

On  grasping  the  last  spar,  sweep  the  disengaged .  hand 
rapidly  round  by  the  thigh,  make  a  complete  turn  with 
the  body,  quit  the  grasp  and  descend  yielding. 


THE   HORIZONTAL  BAR. 

The  exercises  on  this  machine  are  very  valuable,  for 
two  distinct  reasons;  first,  from  their  own  intrinsic 
value ;  second,  from  the  circumstance  that  they  are 
capable  of  being  executed  by  an  entire  class  at  the 
same  time,  all  obeying  the  same  word  of  command. 
They  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  series,  the 
first  consisting  of  all  those  on  the  bar  in  its  natural 
form,  ranking  in  character  and  value  with  those  of  the 
two  last-mentioned  machines;  the  second,  of  all  those 
in  which  the  body  is  elevated  ?/;?  to  and  above  the  bar, 
by  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the  arms ;  the  learner 
rising  either  on  the  side  on  which  he  began  the  exer- 
cise, or  passing  round  the  bar  by  the  action  of  the 
trunk,  and  resting  on  its  surface.  These  resemble  in 
nature  and  purpose  certain  exercises  of  the  second  series 
on  the  trapezium. 

As  is  always  the  case  with  exercises  performed  by 
a  number  of  men  at  the  same  time,  a  stricter  discipline 
must  be  preserved,  with  a  closer  observance  of  time. 
The  m^re  complex  exercises  should  all  be  practised 
by  the  learners  separately. 

The  position  of  the  instructor  should  vary.  In  the 
first  series  it  should  be  as  with  the  last  two  machines ; 
in  the  second  series,  as  with  the  corresponding  exercises 
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on  the  trapezium,  except  when  executed  hy  a  class, 
when  it  should  be  to  the  front,  and  opposite  the  centre 
of  the  bar. 

The  horizontal  bar  should  be  of  wrought  iron 
li  inch  in  diameter,  and  fixed  at  a  height  of  8  feet 
from  the  floor.  It  may  be  of  any  length  beyond 
20  feet. 

FiEST  Sekibs Travelling. 

Second  Series  ....  Rising  to  and  above  (Ae  Bar. 


RIGHT   HAND   LEADING. 

First  Sm-ieg.  Poaition  r>f  attention  facing  the  ber, 

Exercise  1.  1.    Spring   from  the   ground  and  graap 

Cot;bS£  I.  the   bar,  the   hands  at  the  distance,  the 

fingers    and    thumbs    together,    the   arms 
straight,  the  trunk  of  the  body  upright,  the  legs  straight 
and  together,  the  feet  to- 
gether, the  toes  pointed  p;    ^ 
to  the  ground. 

2.  Advance  the  right 
hand  to  its  farthest  reach 
along  the  bar,  at  the  same 
time  passing  the  lower 
limbs  in  position  to  the 
left  until  the  feet  are 
under  the  left  hand  (Fig, 
1) ;  quit  the  grasp  of  the 
left  hand  and  immediately 
pass  it  along  the  bar  to 
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the  right,  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  lower  timba  and 
trunk  to  swing  to  the  right  until  they  are  ander  the  right 
hand,  again  advance  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and  repeat 
the  movements  of  the  step.     Repeat. 

On  the  completion  of  the  last  step,  resume  the  firrt 
poeition,  quit  the  grasp  with  both  hands,  and  descend 
yielding. 

This  eserciae  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 


RIGHT  AKD  LEFT. 

First  Series,  Position  as  in  first  esercise. 

Bzeroiae  a.  1.  Ab  in  first  exercise. 

CoDRSE  II.  2.  Advance  the  ri(^t  hand  to  its  farthest 

reach  along  the  bar,  at  the  same  time  paei 
the  lower  limbs  in  position  to  the  left  until  the  feet  are 
under  the  left  hand  (Fig.  2),  quit  the  grasp  of  the  left  hand. 
Fig,  a.  Mg.  8. 
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Jetting  the  body  and  lower  limbs  fall  to  the  left,  let  the 
{eft  hand  sweep  round  by  the  thigh  in  a  half  circle,  and 
grasp  the  bar  at  a  full  reach  beyond  the  right,  at  the  same 
time  making  a  complete,  turn  with  the  body,  and  continuing 
the  oscillation  of  the  lower  limbs  until  the  feet  are  under 
the  left  hand  (Fig.  3)..  Again  pass  the  lower  limbs  to  the 
left,  quit  the  grasp  of  the  right  hand,  and  complete  the  move- 
ments of  the  step.  Repeat. 
Descend  as  in  first  exercise. 


RIGHT  ArNB  LEFT,  BACKWARDS. 

First  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  3.*  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

Course  II.  2.  Advance  the  right  hand  to  its  farthest 

reach  along  the  bar,  quit  the  grasp  of  the 
left  hand,  but  instead  of  passing  it  round  by  the  front,  as  in 
preceding  exercise,  let  it  fall  by  the  rear  and  grasp  the  bar 
at  the  full  reach  beyond  the  right,  the  body  making  a  com- 
plete turn  backwards  during  the  step.  Repeat  with  the  left 
and  right  alternately. 

Descend  as  iii  first  exercise. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated'  turning  backwards  and  for- 
wards at  alternate  steps. 

RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 
(the  abms  bent.) 

^     First  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  4.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

CouBSE  II.  2.  Bend  the  arms  to  the  half  reach,  the 
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chin  rising  above  the  bar  (Fig.  4),  ad- 
vance the  left  hand  up  to  the  right, 
advance  the  right  the  distance  of  the 
step,  retaining  the  trunk  and  lower 
limbs  in  position.     Repeat. 

At  the  completion  of  the  last  step, 
sink  to  the  extension  of  the  arms,  and 
descend  yielding. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the 
left  hand  leading. 


Fig.  4. 


BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 
(the  arms  bent.) 


First  Series, 
Exercise  5. 
Course  II. 


Position  aS  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

2.  Bend  the  arms  to  the  half  reach,  the 
chin  rising  above  the  bar,  spring  from  both 

hands  at  Qtice  the  distance  of  the  step,  retaining  the  arms 
bent  and  the  trunk  and  lower  limbs  in  position.     Repeat. 
Descend  as  in  preceding  exercise. 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING,  SIDEWAYS. 
(the  legs  pendent.) 


First  Series. 
JSxeroise  6. 
Course  L 


Position  of  attention,  facing  the  Hne  of 
the  bar. 

1.  Spring  from  the  gponnd  and  grasp  the  , 
bar  with  both  hands,  the  right  in  advance  of, 
but  close  to  the  left,  the  fingers  and  thumbs  meeting ;  bend 
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the  arms  until  the  head  rises  above  the  bar  on  the  right  side, 
and  the  left  shoulder  is  im-  Fig.  5. 

mediately  under  the  bar, 
the  lower  limbs  straight  and 
together  and  the  toes  point- 
ed downwards  (Fig.  5). 

2.  Advance  the  right  hand 
the  distance  of  the  step,  the 
left  following,  retaining  the 
trunk  and  lower  limbs  in 
position.    Repeat. 

At  the  completion  of  the 
last  step,  sink  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  arms^  and 
descend  yielding. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading, 
the  head  on  the  left  of  the  bar. 


HAND  OVER  HAND,  SIDEWAYS. 

(the  legs  pxndxnt.) 

Fini  Serin.  Po6iti(m  as  in  sixth  exercise. 

Xzsroiae  7«  1.  As  in  sixth  exercise. 

CouBSB  IL  2,  Pisas  the  left  hand  OTer  the  right  the 

dLstance  of  the  step,  adYafidng  the  body 
until  the  right  breast  is  at  the  ii|^t  ann,  pass  the  right 
band  OTer  the  left^  adTancing  the  body  until  the  left  breast 
ia  at  the  left  arm.  Repeat»  retaining  the  tmnk  and  lower 
Umbs  in  positiivn  throogbont, 
DMOttkd  as  in  sixth  exsrdde. 
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BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE,  SIDEWAYS. 

(the  legs  pendent.) 

First  Series,  Position  as  in  sixth  exercise. 

Exercise  8.  1.  As  in  sixth  exercise. 

CouBSE  III.  2.  Spring  to  the  front  with  both  hands  at 

once  the  distance  of  the  step,  retaining  the 
trunk  and  lower  limbs  in  position.     Repeat. 
Descend  as  in  sixth  exercise. 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING,  SIDEWAYS. 
(the  legs  ^ent.) 

First  Series.  Position  as  in  sixth  exercise. 

Exeroise  9,-  1.  As  in  sixth  exercise,  except  that  the 

CouBSE  I.  lower  limbs  are  bent  ^ 

at  the  knee,  the  feet 
to  the  rear,  the  toes  pointed  to  the 
rear  (Fig.  6). 

2.  Advance  the  right  hand  the  dis- 
tance of  the  step,  the  left  following, 
retaining  the  trunk  and  lower  limbs 
in  position,     Kepeat. 

At  the  completion  of  the  last  step, 
sink  to  the  extension  of  the  arms, 
lower  the  feet,  and  descend  yielding. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading,, 
the  head  on  the  left  of  the  bar. 
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HAND  OVER  HAND,  SIDEWAYS. 


(the  legs  bent.) 


First  Series. 
Exercise  10. 
Course  II. 


Position  as  in  sixth  exercise. 

1.  As  in  ninth  exercise. 

2.  Pass  the  left  hand  over  the  right  the 
distance  of  the  step,  pass  the  right  hand 

over  the  left  the  same  distance,  retaining  the  trunk  and 
lower  limbs  in  position.     Eepeat. 
Descend  as  in  ninth  exercise. 


BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE,  SIDEWAYS.. 


(the  legs  bent.) 


First  Series. 
Exercise  11. 

COUESE   III. 


Position  as  in  sixth  exercise.. 

1.  As  in  ninth  exercise. 

2.  Spring  to  the  front  with  both  hands 
at  once  the  distance  of  the  step,  retaining 

the  ti*unk  and  lower  limbs  in  position.     Repeat. 
Descend  as  in  ninth  exei;cise. 


RIGHT  HAND  X^EADINO,  SIDEWAYS. 


First  Series: 
Exercise  12. 
Course  III. 


(yHE  LEGS   UP.) 

Position  as  in  sixth  exercise. 
1.  As  in  sixth  exercke,  except  that  the 
lowe;r  U^ibs  are  extended  to  the  front  in 
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a  horizontal  line  under  the  bar,  the  column  of  the  body  held 

firm  and  upright,  the  head 

held  back  (Fig.  7).  '  ^^8^-7. 

2.  Advance  the  right  hand 
the  distance  of  the  step,  the 
left  following,  retaining  the 
trunk  and  lower  limbs  in 
position.    Repeat. 

At  the  completion  of  the 
last  step,  sink  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  arms,  lower  the  feet,  and  descend  yielding. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading.    • 

HAND  OVER  HAND,  SIDEWAYS. 
(the  legs  up.) 

Position  as  in  sixth  exercise. 

1.  As  in  twelfth  exercise. 

2.  Pass  the  left  hand  over  the  right  the 
distance  of  the  step,  pass  the  right  hand 

over  the  left  the  same  distance,  retaining  the  trunk  and 
lower  limbs  in  position.     Repeat. 
Descend  as  in  twelfth  exercise. 


First  Series, 
Exercise  13. 

COUBSB  IV. 


BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE,  SIDEWAYS. 

(the   LEGS   UP.) 

Position  as  in  sixth  exercise. 

1.  As  in  twelfth  exercise. 

2.  Spring  to  the  front  with  both  handel 
at  once  the  distance  of  the  step,  retaining 

the  trunk  and  lower  limbs  in  position.     Repeat. 
Descend  as  in  twelfth  exercise.  \ 


First  Series, 
Exercise  14. 

COUBSE  IV. 
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TO  RISE  ABOVE  THE  BAR,  THE  RIGHT  LEG 

ACTING. , 

Second  Series,  Position  as  in  sixth  exercise. 

Exercise  16.  1.  Spring  from  the  ground  and  grasp 

CoUBSE  II.  the  bar  with  both  hands,  right  and  left  of 

the  bar,  the  left  in  advance,  the  fingers 
'  and  thumbs  meeting. 

2.  Bend  the  arms,  lift  the  lower  limbs,  separating  the  feet 
as  they  rise,  pass  the  left  leg  over  the  bar,  resting  on  it  under 
the  knee,  pass  the  right  leg  over  the  left,  the  calf  of  the 
right  overlying  the  instep  of  the  left,  the  head  held  back, 
the  trunk  sustained. 

3.  Quit  the  grasp  of  the  right  hand,  pass  it  under  the  bar 
to  the  opposite  side  next  the  body  and  grasp  the  bar,  elevate 
the  elbow  and  rest  the  fore-arm  along  the  bar  (Fig.  8) ;  detach 

Fig.  8.  Fig.  ». 


the  right  leg  from  the  left,  straighten  it  and  rapidly  pass  it 
under  the  bar,  with  a  momentum  sufficient  to  enable  the  body 
to  rise  above  it,  press  strongly  with  both  hands,  extend  the 
arms,  advance  the  left  leg,  and  rest  above  the  bar  (Fig.  9). 
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In  descending,  re-bend  the  right  arm,  draw  baclc  the  left 
leg,  lower  the  body,  and  place  the  right  leg  over  the  left 
ae  in  the  ascent ;  Buetain  the  body,  detach  the  legs  from 
the  bar,  straighten  the  arms,  and  descend  yielding. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  leg  acting,  the 
right  hand  in  advance,  the  right  leg  resting  on  the  bar. 

TO  TURN  BOUND  THE  BAR. 
Second  Serieg.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  16  •  1,  As  in  first  exercise,  the  fingers  and 

Course  III.        thumb  meeting. 

2.  Lift  the  lower  limbs  i 
the  front  until  the  feet  are  as  high  as  the 
bar,  retaining  the  arms  straight  (Fig.  10); 
bend  the  arms,  carry  the  feet  and  lower 
limbs  over  the  bar,  letting  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  pass  under  and  up  the  side 
of  the  bar  and  over  its  aur&ce,  while  the 
lower  part  ascends,  passes  its  surface,  and 
descends  to  the  rear,  until  the  whole  body 
has  cleared  the  bar,  and  rests  in  a  perfectly 
vertical  line  on  the  hands,  above  the  bar, 
the  arms  extended. 

In  descending,  set  the  body  free  from  the  bar,  straighten 
the  arms,  and  descend  yielding. 

TO  TURN  ROUND  THE  BAR,  THE  HANDS 
REVERSED. 
Second  Seriet.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

EzeroiBe  17.  1.  As  in  preceding  exercise,  but  with  the 

CoUBSS  m.        grasps  of  the  hands  reversed. 
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2.  As  in  preceding  exercise,  retaining  the  reversed  grasp 
of  the  hands. 

In  descending,  bring  the  elbows  close  in  by  the  sides, 
tighten  the  grasp  of  the  hands,  slowly  incline  the  head  and 
shoulders     to     the     front, 
elevate  the  lower  limbs  to  ^*&'  ^^• 

the  rear,  sustaining  the 
body  upon  the  fore-arms 
(Fig.  11)  ;  return  over  the 
bar,  passing  the  body  again 
under  it,  bring  the  lower 
limbs  to  the  vertical  line,  and  descend  yielding. 

TO  RISE  TO  THE  BAR. 

Second  Series,    Position  as  in  first  exercifee. 
Exercise  18.     1.  As  in  sixteenth  exercise  (Eig.  12). 

OFig.  m  '  "Eig.  13. 


Course  I. 


2.  Bend 
the  arms, 
raising  the  body  until 
the  chin  rises  above  the 
bar  (Fig.  13),  sink  again 
to  the  full  extension  of 
the  arms,  quit  the  grasp, 
and  descend  yielding. 

This  exercise  to  be 
repeated  with  the  lower 
limbs  extended  hori- 
zontally to  the  front. 

This  exercise  should 
be  carried  into  the  se- 
cond, third,  and  fourth 
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courses  by  rising  to  the  bar  three,  six,  nine,  twelve,  or  more 
times  consecutively  and  \without  pause,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  learner. 

TO  RISE  TO  TH£  BAR,  THJE  HjINDS  REVERSED, 


Second  Sei^iea, 
Exercise  18. 

COUBSE  I. 


Position. as  -in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  preceding  exercise,  except  that 
the  grasp  of  the  hands  is  reversed. 

2.  As  in  preceding  exercise. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  and  varied  ,as  directed  for 
preceding  exercise. 

TO  RISE  ABOVE  THE  BAR  BY  THE  FORE-ARM, 

RIGlHT  AND  LEFT, 


Second  Series* 
Exercise  20. 
Course  II. 


Big.  14. 


position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  si>xteenth 
exercise. 

2.  Bend  the  arms 
until  the  chin  rises  above  the  bar, 
raise  the  right  elbow  and  extend  the 
fore-arm  along  the  surface  of  iS^e  bar, 
the  left  following  on  the  left  (Fig. 
14),  press  strongly  with  the  hands, 
straighten  the  right  arm  to  its  full 
extension,  the  left  following,  and  re- 
main sustained  by  the  .bands,  in  the 
vertical  line,  above  .the  bar. 

In  descending,  let  the  left  fore-arm 
return  to  the  bar,  the  right  following,  pass  the  left  beneath 
the  bar,  the  right  following,  quit  the  grasp,  and  descend 
yielding. 
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TO  RISE  ABOVE  THE  BAR  BY  THE  FORE-ARM, 

BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 

Second  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  21.  1.  As  in  preceding  exercise. 

CoUBSE  II.  2.  Bend  the  arms  as  in  preceding  exer- 

cise, raise  both  elbows  and  extend  the  fore- 
arms along  the  surfeice  of  the  bar,  press  strongly  with  the 
hands,  straighten  both  arms  to  their  full  extension,  and  rise 
above  the  bar  as  in  preceding  exercise. 

In  descending,  let  both  fore-arms  slowly  return  to  the  bar, 
pass  both  arms  beneath  the  bar,  quit  the  grasp,  and  descend 
yielding. 

TO  RISE  ABOVE  THE  BAR,  RIGHT  AND  LEFT. 


Second  Series* 
Exercise  22. 
Course  IV. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  sixteenth  exercise. 

2.  Bend  the    arms  until  the  chin  rises 
above  the  bar,  and 

Fig.  16. 


raise  the  right  elbow  vertically  above 
the  bar  (Fig.  15))  the  left  following, 
straighten  both  arms  to  their  full 
extension,  and  rise  above  the  bar 
in  the  vertical  line,  as  in  preceding 
exercise.  , 

In  descending,  re-bend  the  left 
arm,  the  right  following,  let  the  lefk 
sink  below  the  bar,  the  right  follow- 
ing, straighten  the  arms,  and  descend  yielding. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  band  leading. 


THE  HORIZONTAL   BAR, 


Pig.  18. 


Fig.  17. 


TO  RISE  ABOVE  THE  BAR,  BOTH  HANDS 
AT  ONCE. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exerciae. 

Exeroiae  23.  1.  As  in  sixteenth  exercise. 

CODBBB  IV.  2.  Bend  the  arms  until   the  chin   rises 

above  the  bar,  and  withont  pause  press 
strongly  upon  the  bar  with  both  hands  at  once,  continue 
the  upward  movement  and  rise  above  it  (Fig.  16),  im- 
mediately com  plet- 
ing  the  extension 
of  the  anuB,  and 
sustain  the  body, 
on  the  hands,  in 
the  vertical  line 
above  the  bar  (Fig. 
17).  This  series 
of  movements  to 
be  executed  with- 
out pause  and  at 
the  same  pace 
throughout. 

In    descending, 
slowly  re-bend  the  arms,  sink  beneath  the  bar,  quit  the  grasp, 
and  descend  yielding. 

TO  RISE  ABOVE  THE  BAR  BACKWARDS, 
RIGHT  AND  LEFT. 

Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  sixteenth  exercise,  but  the  grasp 
of  the  right  hand  reversed. 

2.  Raise  the  lower  limbs  by  the  front 


Second  Seritt. 
Exercise  24. 
COUBEX  IV. 
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in  position  until  the  feet  are  as  high  as  the  bar,  pass  the 
feet  under  the  bar,  between  the  hands,  straighten  the  lower 
limbs  and  let  them  descend  by  the  rear  (Fig.  18),  elevate 
the  right  side*  of  the  body,  bringing  it  close  up  by  the  bar, 
and  pressing  strongly  with  the  right  hand  until  the  fore-arm 
is  straight  above  the  bar,  slackening  but  not  quitting  the 
grasp  of  the  left  hand  (Fig.  19);  support  the  weight  of 
the  body  entirely  on  the  right  arm,  quit  the  grasp  of  the 
left  hand  and  re-grasp  the  bar  at  the  distance  beyond  the 
right,  at  the  same  time  turning  the  breast  fully  round 
to  the  bar,  and  resting  equally  on  both  hands  (Fig.  20). 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.  20. 


In  descen4ing,  reverse  the  movements  of  the  ascent,  or 
descend  as  in  twenty-third  exercise. 


This  exercise  to  be  repeated,  left  and  right. 
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Second  Series, 
Exercise  26. 
Course  IV. 


TO  RISE  ABOVE  THE  BAR  BACKWARDS,  BOTH 

HANDS  AT  ONCE. 

Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  sixteenth  exercise,  but  the  grasp 
of  both  hands  reversed. 

2.  As  in  preceding  exercise  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  right  fore-arm  above  tfie  bar ;  from  this  point 
instead  of  quitting  the  grasp  of  the  left  hand,  elevate  the 
left  side  and  raise  the  fore-arm  above  the  bar,  press  strongly 
from  both  hands  and  rise  seated  on  the  bar. 

In  descending,  reverse  the  movements  of  the  ascent. 

Fig.  21. 


TO  ENCIRCLE  THE  BAR. 

Second  Series,  Position 

Exercise  26«      as   in   first 
Course  IV.         exercise.. 

1..  Spring 
from  the  ground  and  grasp 
the  bar  with  both  hands,  the 
fingers  and  thumbs  meeting, 
bend  the  arms  and  instantly 
shoot  the  lower  limbs  and 
the  whole  column  of  the 
body  to  the  front,  over  the 
bar  (Fig.  21),  continue  the 
•  circle  lowering  the  body  by 
the  rear,  quit  the  grasp,  and 
descend  yielding. 
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The  following  exercises  on  the  trapezium  may  also  be 
executed  on  this  machine. 

Exercise  8.     To  turn  round  the  bar  backwards  and  return. 

Exercise  9.     To  turn   under  the  bar  on  one  hand.     (The 

lower  limbs  being  retained  in  the  vertical 
line,  instead  of  being  folded  under  the 
body.) 

Exercise  12.  To  form  the  straight  line. 

Combinations  of  the  exercises  of  the  second  series  on  this 
machine  may  also  be  formed  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
combinations  on  the  trapezium. 


THE  BRIDGE  LADDER, 

For  elementary  purposes  this  form  of  ladder  is  very 
superior  to  any  other ;  1st,  because  on  it  the  move- 
ments of  both  the  ascent  and  descent  in  each  exercise 
may  be  performed  in  one  continuous  effort;  2nd,  it 
admits  of  the  free  practice  of  the  most  difficult  exer- 
cises with  perfect  safety,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
exercises  of  the  second  series  on  a  ladder  of  any  other 
form  ;  and  3rd,  an  entire  class  of  men  may  practise 
on  it  at  the  same  time.  The  range  of  exercises  which 
it  presents  is  of  the  widest,  and  extends  over  all  the 
courses  of  the  system. 

The  first  series,  hy  the  sides,  is  valuable  to  be- 
ginners, whether  its  exercises  are  performed  with  the 
arms  retained  at  the  reach,  as  should  be  the  case  in  the 
initiatory  lessons,  or  with  them  bent  at  the  half  reach, 
as  should  be  the  case  when  the  muscular  power  of  the 
learner  has  been  so  far  increased  as  to  enable  him  to 
execute  them  in  their  perfect  form,  as  given  in  the  text. 
In  the  very  first  exercise  of  this  series  the  upper  region 
of  the  trunk  receives  exercise  of  the  highest  order,  and 
every  valuable  quality  is  heightened  as  the  series  ad- 
vances ;  the  lower  limbs  and  column  of  the  body  being 
held  straight  and   compact,  while   the   upper  portion 

z 
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of  the  tmnk  is  urged  to  energetic  employment  in  the 
best  position,  for  the  same  action  which  lifts  the  breast 
upwards  and  forwards,  also  flattens  the  back  and  sus- 
tains the  shoulders  square  to  the  front ;  while  the  grip 
of  the  hands  at  the  width  of  the  ladder,  slightly  exceed- 
ing the  natural  width  of  the  shoulders,  tends  at  erery 
movement  to  promote  the  expansion  of  this  part  of 
the  body. 

The  second  series,  bt/  the  spars,  is  much  more  arduous 
than  the  first,  as,  during  the  step,  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  wholly  sustained  by  one  hand  in  the  most 
difficult  of  positions,  viz.  with  the  fore-arm  bent  at 
a  right  angle  to  the  upper  arm.  The  double-handed 
exercises  are  specially  arduous,  requiring  and. yielding 
in  their  practice,  not  only  great  tension  of  muscle,  but 
also  great  rapidity  of  action,  precision  and  security 
of  grasp,  quickness  of  eye,  presence  of  mind,  and 
decision. 

The  exercises  of  the  third  series,  sitting,  neither 
require  nor  give  any  of  the  qualities  just  enumerated, 
except  the  muscular  power,  and  this  they  both  give  and 
I'equire  in  a  very  high  degree. 

Until  the  action  and  position  of  the  step  have  been 
fairly  acquired,  the  learners  should  be  passed  along  the 
ladder  singly,  the  instructor  walking  by  the  side  and 
indicating  the  various  points  in  the  exercise  to  be 
observed.  In  the  second  series,  and  especially  with 
the  double-handed   exercises,  until   the   learners  have 
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attained  to  considerable  strength  and  dexterity,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  arch  of  the  bridge. 

When  the  exercises  can  be  executed  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  the  learners  should  follow  each  other  in  rapid 
succession,  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet,  returning  to  the 
starting-point,  ready  to  begin  another  exercise  as  soon 
as  the  last  of  the  class  shall  have  traversed  the  ladder. 

The  position  of  the  instructor  is  by  the  side  of 
or  behind  the  learner  in  the  initiatory  lessons ;  in  the 
more  advanced  lessons  on  the  right  of  the  machine. 

The  bridge  ladder  should  span  not  less  than  30  feet 
or  more  than  40  feet.  With  a  span  of  80  feet  the 
uprights  should  be  7  feet  6  inches  above  the  floor,  and 
the  apex  or  centre  of  the  span  13  feet  above  the  floor, 
the  latter  being  slightly  increased  for  a  greater  span. 
The  width  of  the  ladder  should  be  14  inches,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  sides  2  inches,  rounded  to  fit  the 
hands;  the  spars  should  be  9  inches  apart. 

FiKST  Series By  the  sides. 

Second  Series By  the  spars. 

Third  Series Sitting, 

RIGHT  HAND  LEADING,  BACKWARDS. 

First  Series,  Position  of  attention,  under  the  ladder^ 

Exercise  1.        facing  the  upright. 

Course  I.  1.  Spring  from  the  ground  and  grasp  the 

sides  of  the  ladder,  bending  the  arms  as 
z  2 
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Fig.  1. 


at  the  half  reach,  the  head  held  back,  the  breast  ad- 
vanced, the  column  of  the  body 
held  firm  and  upright,  the  legs 
together  and  straight,  the  feet 
together,  the  toes  pointed  to  the 
ground  (Fig.  1). 

2.  Advance  the  right  hand 
about  the  distance  of  the  space 
between  the  spars,  the  left  fol- 
lowing on  the  left  to  a  position 
exactly  opposite  the  right.  Re- 
peax*         % 

In  descending  from  the  ladder 
at  the  completion  of  the  exercise, 
point   the    toes   to   the   ground, 
lower  the  body  to  the  reach  of  the  arms,  quit  the  grasp  and 
descend  yielding. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 

Throughout  all  exercises  on  th[is  machine,  the  body  is  to 
be  held  perfectly  firm  in  the  line  of  the  ladder, — no  oscilla- 
tion whatever  from  side  to  side  taking  place.  The  tendency 
of  the  body  to  oscillate  being  greater  after  passing  the  apex 
of  the  ladder,  it  is  in  t];ie  desqent  thfit  it  should  be  especially 
guarded  against. 


RIGHT  AND  LEFT,  BACKWARDS. 


First  Series. 
Exercise  2. 

COTJRSB  I. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  first  exercise.  .::. 

2.  Advance  the  right  hand  about,  the 
distance  of  the  space  between  the  spars; 
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advance  the  left  hand  the  same  distance  beyond  the  right, 
and  the  right  hand  the  same  distance  beyond  the  left ;  the 
body  and  lower  limbs  in  the  position  of  first  exercise. 
Repeat. 

Descend  as  in  first  exiercise. 


both:  han£)s  at  once,  backwards. 

First  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exerciise  3.-  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

CouBSE  II.  2.  Spring  upward   and  rearward   with 

both  hands  the  di^ance  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  sj^ars,  retaining  the  arms  well  bent,  and   the 
column  of  the  body  and  the  lower  litnbs  in  position.     Repeat. 
Descend  as  in  first  exercise. 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING,  FORWARDS. 


First  Series. 
Exercise  4. 

COUESE  I. 


I^osition  of  attention,  under  the  ladder,  the 


back  to  the  upright.- 
1.  Spring  from  the 

ground  and  grasp  the 
sides  of  the  ladder,  bending  the  arms 
as  at  the  half  reach,  the  head  held 
back,  the  breast  strongly  lifted  up- 
wards and  forwards,  the  lower  poi^- 
tion  of  the  trunk  and  legs  held  firm 
and  straight,  the  feet  together,  the 
toes  pointed  to  the  ground  (Fig.  2). 

2.  Advance   the   right  hand  about 
the  distance  of  the  space  between  the 


Fig.  2. 
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BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE,  SIDEWAYS. 
First  Series,  Position  as  in  seventh  exercise. 

Exercise  9.  1.  As  in  seventh  exercise. 

CouBSE  lY.  2.  Spring  vidth  both  hands  to  the   left 

the  distance  of  the  space,  and  immediately 
without  pause  repeat  the  step. 
Descend  as  in  seventh  exercise. 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING,  BACKWARDS. 


Second  Series. 
Ezeroifie  10. 

CoUBSE  III. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.   Spring  from  the  ground   and   with 

both  hands  grasp  the  first  spar,  bending 

the  arms  as  at 

Fig.  4. 


the  half  reach,  the  palms  to  the 
front,  the  fingers  and  thumbs 
together,  the  head  held  back, 
the  breast  advanced,  the  eyes 
directed  to  the  next  spar,  the 
column  of  the  body  held  firm 
and  upright,  the  legs  together 
and  straight,  the  feet  together, 
the  toes  pointed  to  the  ground 
(Fig.  4). 

2.  Advance  the  right  hand 
to  the  next  spar,  the  left  fol- 
lowing to  the  game  spar,  the 
body  and  lower  limbs  in  position.     Repeat. 

Descend  as  in  first  exercise. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading ; 
also  with  the  hands  reversed;  also  passing  a  spar  at  each 
step. 
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RIGHT  AND  LEFT,  BACKWAEDS. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Ezeroise  11.  1 .  ^  in  tenth  exercise. 

CoiTftSE  III.  2.  Advance  the  right  hand  to  the  next 

spar,   advance  the   left   hand   to  the   spar 
beyond  that  grasped  by  the  right,  and  the  right  hand  to 
the  spar  beyond  that  grasped  by  the  left ;   the  body  held 
square  to  the  front  in  position.     Bepeat. 
Descend  as  in  first  exercise. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  hands  i*eversed. 


'  BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE,  BACKWABDS.' 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  first  e^rcise. 

Exercise  12.  1'.  As  in  tenth  exercise. 

CouESE  IV.  2.  Spring  to  the  second  spar  with  both 

hands,  and  without  pause  spring  to  the 
third,  retaining  the  arms  well  bent,  and  the  trunk  and  lower 
limbs  in  position,  and  avoiding  all  front  and  rear  oscillation. 
Kepeat. 

Descend  as  in  first  exercise. 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING,  FORWARDS. 

Second  Series.         Position  as  in  fourth  exercise. 
Exercise  13.         1.  Spring  from  the  ground  and  with  both 
CouBBE  III.      hands  grasp  the  first  spar,  bending  the  arms 

as  at  the  half  reach,  the  palms  to  the  front, 
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Fig.  5. 


the  fingers  and  thumbs  together,  the  head  held  back,  the 
breast  advanced,  the  eyes  directed  to  the  next  spar,  the 
whole  column  of  the  body  held 
firm  and  upright,  the  legs  to- 
gether and  straight,  the  feet  to- 
gether, the  toes  pointed  to  the 
ground  (Fig.  5). 

2.  Advance  the  right  hand  to 
the  next  spar,  the  left  following 
to  the  same  spar,  the  trunk  and 
lower  limbs  firmly  held  in  posi- 
tion.    Bepeat. 

Descend  as  in  first  exercise. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated 
with  the  left  hand  leading;  also 
with  the  hands  reversed;  also 
passing  a  spar. 


RIGHT  AND  LEFT,  FORWARDS. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  fourth  exercise. 

Exercise  14.  1.  As  in  thirteenth  exercise. 

Course  III.  2.  Advance  the  right  hand  to  the  next 

spar,  advance  the  left  hand  to  the  spar  be- 
yond that  grasped  by  the  right,  and  the  right  hand  to  the 
spar  beyond  that  grasped  by  the  left ;  the  body  held  square 
to  the  front  in  position.     Repeat. 
Descend  as  in  first  exercise. 


This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  hands  reversed. 
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BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE,  FORWARDS. 

Second  Series.  Position  aa  in  fourth  ezercise. 

Exercise  16.  1.  As  in  thirteenth  exercise. 

Co0BB£  IV.  2.  Spring  to  the  second  spar  with  both 

hands,  and  without  pause  spring  to  the 
third,  retaining  the  arms  well  bent,  and  the  trunk  and  lower 
limbs  in  position,  and  avoiding  all  front  and  rear  oscillation. 
Repeat. 

Descend  as  in  first  exercise. 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING,  SIDEWAYS. 


Position  of  attention  under  the  ladder,  the 
Fig.  8. 


Second  Series. 

Exeroira  16.       upright  on  the  left. 
OouKEE  III,  1.  Spring  from  the 

ground  and  grasp  the 
first  spar  with  the  left  hand,  and 
the  third  spar  with  the  right  hand, 
bending  the  arms  as  at  the  half  reach  ; 
the  palms  of  both  hands  feeing  in- 
wards, the  fingers  and  thumbs  to- 
gether, the  head  held  back,  the  breast 
advanced,  the  3ower  portion  of  the 
trunk  and  legs  held  firm  and  straight, 
the  legs  together,  the  feet  together,  the 
toes  pointed  to  the  ground  (Fig.  6). 

2.  Advance  the  right  hand  to  the 
next  (the  fourth)  spar,  advance  the  left 
band  to  the  next  (the  second)  spar,  retaining  the  arms  well 
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bent,  and   the   column   of  the   body   and   low6r  limbs   in 
position.     Eepeat. 

Descend  as  ih  first  exercise. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  lieft  band  leading. 


BOTfi  HANDS  AT  ONCE,  SIDEWAYS. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  sixteenth  exercise. 

Exercise  17.  !•  As  in  sixteenth  exercise. 

CouBSE  IV.  2.  Spring  from  both  hands,  and  with  the 

right  hand  gi'asp  the  next  (the  fourth)  spar, 
and  with  the  left  hand  grasp  the  next  (the  second)  spar,  the 
rest  of  the  body  as  in  preceding  exercise.     Repeat 
Descend  as  ih  fitst  exercito. 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING,  BACKWARDS. 

(by  the  8PABS.) 

Third  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  18.  1.  As  in  tenth  exercise,  except  that  the 

CouBSE  III.     lower  limbs 

are  extend-  Fig.  7. 

ed  to  the  front  horizontally, 
straight  and  together,  the 
toes  pointed  to  the  front 
(Fig. -7). 

2.  As  in  tenth  exercise, 
retaining  the  trunk  and 
lower  limbs  in  position. 
Repeat. 
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In  descendlDg  from  the  ladder,  let  the  lower  limbs  fall 
in  position  to  the  vertical  line,  lower  the  body  to  the  reach 
of  the  arms,  point  the  toes  to  the  ground,  and  .descend 
yielding. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 


RIGHT  AJlTD  LEFT,  BACKWARDS. 

(by   THPS   SPABS.) 

Third  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  19.  1.  As  in  eighteenth  exercise. 

Course  IV.  2.  As  in  eleventh  exercise,  retaining  the 

trunk  and  lower  Umbs  in  position.    Repeat. 
Descend  as  i,n  eighteenth  e^erc^se. 

BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE,  BACKWARDS. 

(9Y   THE  SPARS.) 

Third  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  20.         1.  As  in  sixteenth  exercise. 
Course  IV.  .2.  As  in  twelfth  exercise,  retaining  the 

trunk  and  lower  limbs  in  position.     Repeat. 
Descend  as  in  eighteenth  exercise. 

RIGHT  HAND  LEADING,  FORWARDS. 

(by  the  spars.) 

Third  Series,  Position  as  in  fourth  exercise. 

Exercise  21.  1.  As  in  thirteenth  exercise,  except  that 

Course  III.       the  lower  limbs  are  extended  to  the  front 
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horizontally,  straiglit  and  together,  the  toes  pointed  to  the 

front  (Fig.  8). 

Fig.  8. 


2.  As   in   thirteenth  exercise,   retaining  the   trunk   and 
lower  limbs  in  position.    Eepeat. 
Descend  as  in  eighteenth  exercise. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 

EIGHT  AND  LEFT,  FORWARDS. 
(by  the  spars.) 

Position  as  in  fourth  exercise. 

1.  As  in  twenty-first  exercise. 

2.  As  in  fourteenth  exercise,  retaining  the 
trunk  and  lower  limbs  in  position.    Eepeat. 

Descend  as  in  eighteenth  exercise. 


Third  Series. 
Exercise  22. 

COUBSB  IV. 


Third  Series, 
Ezeroiae  23. 
Course  IV. 


BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE,  FORWARDS. 

(by  the  spars.) 

Position  as  in  fourth  exercise. 

1.  As  in  twenty-first  exercise. 

2.  As  in  fifteenth  exercise.     Repeat. 
Descend  as  in  eighteenth  exercise. 
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LEFT  HAND  LEADING,  SIDEWAYS. 
(by  the  spaes.) 


Third  Series. 
Exercise  24. 
Course  III.  sixteenth  ex- 
ercise, except 
that  the  lower  limbs  are 
extended  to  the  front  hori- 
zontally, straight  and  to- 
gether, the  toes  pointed  to 
the  front  (Fig.  9). 

2.  As  in  sixteenth  exer- 
cise, retaining  the  trunk  and 
lower  limbs  in  position.  Re- 
peat. 

Descend  as  in  eighteenth 
exercise. 

This  exercise  to  be  re- 
peated with  the  right  hand 
leading. 


Position  as  in  sixteenth  exercise. 
1.  As   in 


Fig.  9. 


BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE,  SIDEWAYS. 


Third  Series, 
Exercise  25. 
Course  IV. 


(by  the  spars.) 

Position  as  in  sixteenth  exercise. 

1.  As  in  twenty-fourth  exercise. 

2.  As  in  seventeenth  exercise,  retaining  the 
trunk  and  lower  limbs  in  position.     Repeat. 


Descend  as  in  eighteenth  exercise. 
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LEFT  HAND  LEADING,  SIDEWAYS. 


(»' 


THE  E 


Poeition  »s  in  seventh 
1.  Ab     in 


Third  Series. 
Ezeroise  20. 
CouKBE  m, 

cise,  except 
that  the  lower  limbs  are  ex- 
tended to  the  front  horizontally, 
straight  asd  tt^ther,  the  toes 
pointed  to  the  front  (Fig.  10). 

2,  Ab  in  BeTenth  exercise, 
retaining  the  chin  above  the 
ladder,  and  the  trunk  and 
lower  limbs  in  position.     Repeat. 

Descend  as  in  eighteenth 


This 


to  be  repeated  with  the  right  hand  leading. 


HAND  OVER  HAND,  SIDEWAYS. 
(bt  the  sides.) 

Third  Seritt.  Position  as  in  seventh  exercise. 

Ezeroiee  87.  1.  As  in  twenty-sixth  exercise. 

CouBSB  IV.  2.  As  in   eighth  exercise,  retaining  the 

chin  above  the  ladder,  and  the  trunk  and 
lover  limba  in  position.     Repeat. 
Descend  as  in  eighteenth  exercise. 
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BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE,  SIDEWAYS. 

(by  the  sides.) 

Third  Series.  Position  as  in  seventh  exercise. 

Exercise  28.  1.  As  in  twenty-sixth  exercise. 

Course  IV.  2.  As  in   ninth  exercise,  retaining   the 

chin  above  the  ladder,  and  the  trunk  and 
lower  limbs  in  position.     Repeat. 
Descend  as  in  eighteenth  exercise. 


A  a 


THE   PLANK. 

There  is  no  machine  more  simple  than  this,  and 
none  which  may  be  made  more  directly  and  practically 
useful.  All  its  exercises  are  of  a  simple  kind,  requiring 
and  giving"  in  their  practice  suppleness  rather  than 
strength. 

The  Plank  should  be  14  inches  wide  and  li  inch 
thick.  Its  length  may  vary  from  14  feet  to  20  feet ; 
its  inclination  should  be  frequently  varied. 


First  Series With  hands  and  feet. 

Second  Series  ....  With  hands  and  knees. 

Third  Series With  the  legs  sus'pended. 

Fourth  Series  ....  With  the  hands  only. 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 

First  Series*  Position  of  attention,  facing  the  plank, 

Exercise  1.  iiie  toes  touching  it. 

Course  L  1.  Lean  forward,  raise  the  right  hand 

and  grasp  the  edge  of  the  plank  at  the 
half  reach,  the  left  following  on  the  left,  the  fingers  under, 
the  thumbs  above  and  pointed  upwards ;  lift  the  right  foot 
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Fig.  1. 


from  the  ground,  and  place  it  on  the  plank,  lift  the  left 

foot   and  place   it   beside   the 

right,  the  legs  straight,  the  feet 

flat  upon  the  plank,  the  arms 

straight    and    firm,    the    head 

held  back,  the  eyes  directed  to 

the  reach  of  the  hands  (Fig.  1). 

2f.  Raise  the  right  hand  to 
the  reach,  the  left  following  on 
the  left ;  incline  the  body  to 
the  front,  draw  up  the  right 
foot  the  distance  of  the  step, 
the  left  following  on  the  left. 
Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  down  the  right  foot  the  distance  of 
the  step,  the  left  following  on  the  left,  slip  down  the  right 
hand,  the  left  following  on  the  left.     Repeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 


RIGHT  SIDE  LEADING. 


First  Series, 
Exercise  2. 
Course  I. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 
1.  As  in  first 


exercise. 
2.  Slightly  in- 
cline the  body  to  the  left,  raise 
the  right  hand  to  the  reach, 
and  at  the  same  time  lift  the 
right  foot  the  distance  of  the 
step  (Fig.  2) ;  slightly  incline 
the  body  to  the  right,  raise  the 
left  hand  to  the  reach  opposite 

A  a  2 


Fig.  2. 
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the  right  and  at  the  same  time  lift  the  left  foot  and  place  it 
beside  the  right.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  right  hand  down  the  distance  of 
the  step  and  at  the  same  time  slip  the  right  foot  down  the 
same  distance  ;  the  left  hand  and  left  foot  following  together 
on  the  left.     Repeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  side  leading. 


RIGHT  AND  LEFT  SIDE. 

First  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  8.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

CouKSK  I.  2.  Slightly  incline  the  body  to  the  left, 

raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach,  and  at 
the  same  time  lift  the  right  foot  the  distance  of  the  step,  as 
in  Fig.  2  ;  incline  the  body  to  the  right,  raise  the  left  hand 
and  left  foot  the  distance  of  the  step  beyond  the  right  hand 
and  right  foot.  Repeat  the  step  with  the  left  hand  and  foot, 
passing  the  right. 

In  descending,  slip  down  the  leading  hand  and  foot  the 
distance  of  the  step  below  the  supporting  hand  and  foot. 
Repeat, 


RIGHT  AND  LEFT,  HAND  AND  FOOT. 

Firsi  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Bzeroise  4.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

Cousss  I.  2.  Raise  the  right  hand  a  short  step,  and 

at  the  same  time  lift  the  left  foot  the  same 
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distance  (Fig.   3),  raise  the  left  hand  the  distance  of  the 

step  beyond  the  right,  and  Fig.  3. 

at  the   same  time  lift   the 

right  foot  beyond  the  left. 

Eepeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the 
leading  hand  and  foot  down 
a  short  step,  below  the 
supporting  hand  and  foot. 
Repeat. 


BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 

First  Senes,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  6.  1.  Lean  forward,  raise  both  hands  and 

Course  II.  grasp   the  edges  of  the  plank  as  in  first 

exercise,  lift  both  feet  and  place  them  on 
the  plank,  then  rest  the  body  as  in  first  exercise. 

2.  Shoot  up  both  hands  to  the  reach,  inclining  the  body 
to  the  front,  draw  up  both  feet  the  distance  of  the  step. 
Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  down  both  feet  the  distance  of  the 
step,  bring  the  hands  down  the  same  distance.     Repeat. 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  6.  1.  Lean  forward  and  grasp  the  plank 

CouBSE  II.  as  in  first  exercise  ;  lift  the  right  leg  and 

place  the  knee  upon  the  plank,  the  front 
of  the  leg  from  the  knee  to  the  point  of  the  toes  resting  on 
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its  surface,  the   left  following  on  the  left,  the  head   held 
back,  the  arms  at  the  half  p.     ^ 

reach  (Fig.  4). 

2.  Kaise  the  right  hand 
to  the  reach,  the  left  fol- 
lowing on  the  left;  raise 
the  right  knee  the  distance 
of  the  step,  the  left  follow- 
ing.    Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the 
right  knee  down  the  dis- 
tance of  the  step,  the  left 
following;  slip  the  right 
hand  down  the  same  distance,  the  left  following.     Repeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 


Second  Series, 
Exercise  7. 
Course  II. 


RIGHT  SIDE  LEADING. 

Position  as  in  first  exercise. 
1.  As  in 


sixth     ex- 
ercise. 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand 
to  tlie  reach,  and  at  the 
same  time  lift  the  right 
knee  the  distance  of  the 
step  (Fig.  5) ;  raise  the 
left  hand  to  the  reach  op- 
jwsite  the  right,  and  at  the 
i^me  time  lift  the  left  knee 
and  place  it  beside  the 
right.    Repeat. 


Fig.  5. 
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In  descending,  slip  the  right  hand  down  ihe  distance 
of  the  step  and  at  the  same  time  slip  the  right  knee  down 
the  same  distance,  the  leff  hand  and  left  knee  following 
together  on  the  left.     Repeat. 

-This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  side  leading. 


RIGHT  AND  LEFT  SIDE. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  8.  1.  As  in  sixth  exercise. 

Course  II.  2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and 

at  the  same  time  lift  the  right  knee  the 
distance  of  the  step,  as  in  Fig.  5 ;  raise  the  left  hand  and 
left  knee  the  distance  of  the  step  beyond  the  right  hand 
and  right  knee.  Repeat  the  step  with  the  left  hand  and 
foot,  passing  the  right. 

In  descending,  slip  down  the  leading  hand  and  knee  the 
distance  of  the  step  below  the  supporting  hand  and  foot. 
Repeat. 


RIGHT  AND  LEFT,  HAND  AND  KNEE. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  0.  1 .  As  in  sixth  exercise. 

Course  II.  2.  Raise  the  right  hand  a  short  step,  and 

at  the  same  time  lift  the  left  knee  the  same 
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distance  {Fig.  6); 


!  the  left  hand  the  distance  of  the 


>  bejond  the  right,  and 
at  the  same  time  lift  the 
light  knee  beyond  the  left. 
Kepeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the 
leading  liand  and  knee 
down  a  short  ^tep,  below 
the  supporting  hand  and 
knee.     Repeat. 


BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 
iSecond  Serie.1.  Poatjon  as  in  first  exercise. 

Ezeroiae  10.  1.  Lean  forward,  raise  both  hands  and 

Course  III.  graap  the  edges  of  the  plank,  as  in  sixth 

exercise,  lift  both  feet  and  place  the  knees 
upon  the  plank,  as  in  sixth  exercise. 

2.  Shoot  up  both  hands  to  the  reach,  set  the  legs  free 
from  the  plank,  and  draw  np  both  knees  the  distance  of  the 
step.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  set  the  legs  free  from  the  plauk,  and  slip 
down  both  knees  the  distance  of  the  step,  bring  the  hands 
down  the  same  distance.     Repeat. 


BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE,  THE  LEGS  SUSPENDED. 

Third  Stries.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Bzeroifle  11.  1 .  Raise  both  hands  and  grasp  the  plank 

CornsB  IV.  as  in  preceding  exercise  ;  lifV  both  legs  from 
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the  ground  and  pass  them  right  and  left  over  the  plank, 
resting  on  the  edge  of  it  under  the  knee,  the  fore-legs 
pendent  on  either  side,  the  arms  bent,  the  trunk  of  the  body 
sustained,  the  head  held  back  (Fig.  7). 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


2.  Lean  forward  and  shoot  up  both  hands  to  the  reach 
(Fig.  8),  raise  the  lower  limbs  the  same  distance.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  pass  the  lower  limbs  down  the  distance 
of  the  step,  lower  the  hands.     Kepeat. 


THE  RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 


Fowrih  Series. 
Exercise  12. 

COUESE  III. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1 .  Lean  forward  and  with  the  right  hand 
at  the  reach  grasp  the  edge  of  the  plank, 
the  left  following  on  the  left,  the  column 


'^ 
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of  the  body  aligned  dowu  the  ceutre  of  the  plauk,  the  head 
slightly    bent    back,    the    legs  ^  ^^ 

straight  aad  together,  the  toes 

pointed  downwards,  the  surface  \ 

of  the  feet  resting  on  the  plauk  j         j  \ 

(Fig.  9). 

2.  Bend  the' arms  and  raise 
the  body  to  the  half  reach ; 
raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach 
(Fig.  10),  the  left  following  on 
the  left,  draw -up  the  body  to 
the  half  reach.     Itepeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  I'ight 
hand  down  to  the  i-est,  the  left 
following  on  the  left,  lower  the 
body  to  the  reach  of  the  hands. 


This  exercise  to  be  repeated 
with  the  left  hand  leading. 


LW^ 


KIGHT  AND  LEFT. 

Fourth  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise, 

Exercise  13.  1.  As  in  twelfth  exercise. 

OouBBE  III.  2.  Bend  the  arms   and    raise  the  body 

as  in  preceding  exercise ;  raise  the  i-igbt 
hand  to  the  reach  and  at  the  same  time  elevate  the  body 
to  tlie  rest  of  the  left,  raise  the  left  hand  to  the  reach  beyond 
the  right,  at  the  same  time  elevate  the  body  to  the  rest 
of  the  right.  Repeat,  the  leading  hand  passing  the  sup- 
porting hand  at  each  step. 
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In  descending,  slip  the  right  hand  down  to  the  rest,  lower 
the  body  to  the  reach  of  the  left ;  slip  the  left  hand  down 
below  the  right,  and  lower  the  body  to  the  reach  of  the  right. 
Repeat. 

BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 


Fourth  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  14.  1 .  As  in  twelfth  exercise. 

Course  IV.  2.  Bend   the   arms   and  raise  the  body 

to  the  half  reach  of  the  hands,  and  on  the 
instant  shoot  up  both  hands  to  the  reach,  draw  up  the  body 
to  the  half  reach.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  both  hands  down  to  the  rest,  lowei* 
the  body  to  the  reach.     Repeat. 


THE  LADDER  PLANK. 

This  machine  admits  of  different  forms  of  construc- 
tion, and  this  variety  of  construction  greatly  extends 
its  range  of  exercises,  and  their  adaptability  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  individuals  of  different  degrees  of 
strength.  It  is  found  that  the  effort  required  to  per- 
form some  of  the  exercises  is  in  direct  relation  to  the 
depth  of  the  machine.  In  every  gymnasium,  there- 
fore, there  should  be  several  of  these  machines,  varying 
in  thickness  from  1^  inch  to  6  inches. 

The  exercises  on  this  machine,  as  on  the  preceding 
one,  are  purely  elementary,  although  the  machine  itself 
is  a  union  of  two  of  the  most  strictly  practical  ones  in 
the  system.  They  address  themselves  to  the  entire 
body,  though  not  equally,  the  upper  region  of  the 
trunk  being  the  part  most  directly  affected  by  them, 
and  that  so  favourably  that  there  is  no  machine  in  the 
gymnasium  which  so  rapidly  or  so  powerfully  aids  in 
the  expansion  and  development  of  this  all-important 
part  of  the  body,  and  as  the  exercises  are  all  of  a  simple 
and  safe  nature,  they  cannot  be  practised  too  frequently. 

A  single  glance  at  the  position  and  action  of  the 
body  when  extended  on  this  machine  will  show  not 
only  what  it  is  meant  to  effect,  but  its  mode  of  effecting 
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it ;  for  while  the  back  is  forced  to  take  absolutely  the 
conformation  of  the  plank  upon  which  it  is  extended, 
the  obverse  side  of  the  body  is,  by  the  very  act  which 
flattens  the  back,  rounded  and  advanced  to  its  most 
advantageous  position  and  shape ;  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  exercises  of  the  third  series,  where  the 
effect  of  the  uplifted  arms  is  still  further  to  depress 
the  shoulders  and  advance  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
chest ;  the  position  of  the  neck  and  head  contributes 
to  the  same  result,  and  the  downward  pull  of  tlie  hands 
in  the  ascent,  with  the  gradual  extension  of  the  arms 
on  the  lowering  of  the  body  in  the  descent,  increase  the 
effort  and  augment  the  good  to  be  derived  from  these 
exercises.  The  muscles  of  the  back  are  also  employed 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 

The  position  of  the  instructor  is  on  the  left  of  the 
plank. 

As  above  stated  there  are  several  varieties  of  this 
machine.  The  simplest  form  is  that  of  a  plank  1  \  inch 
thick  and  18  inches  wide,  the  extreme  thickness  or 
depth  of  the  plank  being  6  inches  with  a  width  of 
12  inches  only;  the  intermediate  thicknesses  being 
of  proportionate  width.  The  spars  should  be  9  inches 
apart  and  project  6  inches  on  each  side  of  the  plank. 
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First  Seeies With  Jiands  andfer.t. 

Secokd  SEBif.s  ....  With  hands  oniy. 
Thibd  Series Backwards. 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 

First  Series.  Position  of  attention,  facing  the  plank, 

Hxercise  I.        the  toes  touching  it. 

CotiBSE  I.  1.  Stoop    forward  aad   with    the    right 

hand  grasp  the  epar  nearest  the  reach,  the 
fingers  and  thumb  tcgether,  the  left  hand  following  on 
the  left ;   place  the 

right     foot    on    the  Fig''-  ^'S-^- 

lowest  spar,  resting 
on  the  hollow  of  the 
foot,  the  left  follow- 
ing on  the  left; 
ttniighten  the  knees 
and  elongate  the 
body  along  the  Eor- 
face  of  the  plank,  the 
head  slightly  held 
hack  (Figs.  1  and  2). 
2.  Raise  the  tight 
hand  to  the  nest 
spar,  the  left  hand 
following  on  the  left,  lift  the  right  foot  and  place  it  on  the 
second  tpar,  the  left  foot  following  on  the  left,  straighten 
the  knees  and  elongate  the  trunk.     Repeat. 
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In  descending,  slip  the  right  foot  down  to  the  next  spar, 
the  left  foot  following  on  the  left ;  slip  the  right  hand  down 
to  the  next  spar,  the  left  hand  following  on  the  left. 
Repeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 


EIGHT  SIDE  LEADING. 


Fh'st  Series. 
Exercise  2. 
Course  I. 


Fig.  3. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  i;i  first  exercise. 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  next  spar, 
and  at  the  same  time  lift 

the  right  foot  to  the  second  spar  (Fig.  3), 
the  left  hand  and  left  foot  following  to- 
gether on  the  left  the  same  distance ; 
straighten  the  knees  and  elongate  the  trunk. 
Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  right  hand  down 
to  the  next  spar  and  at  the  same  time  slip 
the  right  foot  down  to  the  next  spar,  the 
left  hand  and  left  foot  following  together 
on  the  left  to  the  same  spar.     Repeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the 
left  side  leading. 


First  Series, 
Exercise  3, 
Course  I. 


RIGHT  AND  LEFT  SIDE. 

Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  next  spar, 
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and  at  the  same  time  Hft  the  right  foot  to  the  second  spar 
(Fig.  3);  straighten  the  right  knee,  bend  the  right  arm,  and 
elongate  the  trunk  and  at  the  same  time  raise  the  left  hand 
to  the  spar  above  that  grasped  by  the  right,  and  lift  the  left 
foot  to  the  spar  above  that  occupied  by  the  right.  Repeat 
the  step,  the  leading  hand  and  foot  always  passing  the  spars 
occupied  by  the  supporting  hand  and  foot. 

In  descending,  slip  the  leading  hand  down  to  the  spar 
below  that  grasped  by  the  supporting  hand,  and  at  the  same 
time  slip  the  leading  foot  to  the  spar  below  that  occupied, 
by  the  supporting  foot.     Repeat. 


RIGHT  AND  LEFT,  HAND  AND  FOOT. 


Fig.  4. 


First  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  4.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

Course  I.  2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  next  spar, 

and  at  the  same  time 
lift  the  left  foot  to  the  second  spar  (Fig. 
4) ;  straighten  the  left  knee,  bend  the 
right  arm,  and  elongate  the  trunk,  and 
at  the  same  time  raise  the  left  hand 
to  the  spar  above  that  grasped  by  the 
right,  and  lift  the  right  foot  to  the  spar 
above  that  occupied  by  the  left.  Repeat 
the  step,  the  leading  hand  and  foot  always 
passing  the  spars  occupied  by  the  sup- 
porting hand  and  foot. 

In  descending,  slip  the  leading  hand 
down  to  the  spar  below  that  grasped  by 
the  supporting   hand,  and  at  the  same 
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time  slip  the  leading  foot  to  the  spar  below  that  occupied 
by  the  supporting  foot.     Repeat. 


BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 


First  Series, 
Exercise  5. 

COUBSE  I. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 
1.  As  in  first  exer- 


cise. 

2.  Raise  both  hands 
to  the  next  spar  (Fig.  6),  lift  both  feet 
to  the  second  spar,  straighten  the  knees 
and  elongate  the  trunk.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  place  both  feet  in  the 
centre  of  the  plank,  the  legs  straight 
and  together,  the  feet  pointed  down- 
wards; lower  the  body  to  the  reach 
and  place  the  feet  on  the  nearest  spar. 
Repeat. 


Fig.  5. 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 


Second  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  6.  1.  Stoop   forward   and   with  the  right 

CouBBE  II.  hand  grasp  the  spar  nearest  the  reach,  the 

It  ft  hand  following  on  the  left ;  the  column 
t)f  the  body  carefully  aligned  down  the  centre  of  the  plank, 
the  head  slightly  bent  back,  the  breast  advanced,  the  legs 
together  and  straight,  the  feet  together  and  pointed  do^n* 
>Vards,  the  surface  of  the  foot  resting  on  the  plank  (Fig.  6). 

B  b 
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2.  Bend  the  arms  and  raise  tbe  body  to  the  half  reach 
(Fig.  7),  and  on  the  instant  raise  the  right  hand  to  tiie  next 
spar  (Fig.  8),  the  left  hand  following  on  the  left.     Repeat. 


:*; 


In  descending,  slip  the  right  hand  down  to  the  next  spar, 
the  leit  hand  following  on  the  left,  retaining  the  arms  bent 
at  the  half  reach,  as  in  Fig.  7.     Eepeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 


RIGHT  AND  LEFT. 

Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  sixth  exercise. 

2.  Bend  the   arms  and  raise  the  bod; 
to  the  half  reach,  and  raise  the  right  hand 
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to  the  next  spar,  as  in  sixth  exercise ;  elevate  the  body  to 
the  rest  of  the  left  hand,  and  on  the  instant  raise  it  to 
the  spar  above  that  grasped  by  the  right.     Bepeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  leading  hand  down  to  the  spar 
below  that  grasped  by  the  supporting  hand.     Eepeat. 


BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 

Second  Series,  Position  as  in  sixth  exercise. 

Exercise  8.  1.  Baise  both  hands  and  grasp  the  spar 

Course  IV.  nearest  the  reach,  the  rest  of  the  body  as 

in  sixth  exercise,  Fig.  6. 

2.  Bend  the  arms  and  raise  the  body  to  the  half  reach 
of  the  hands,  and  on  the  instant  shoot  up  both  hands  to  the 
next  spar  and  elevate  the  body  to  the  half  reach  of  the 
hands.     Bepeat. 

In  descendiog,  slip  both  hands  down  to  the  next  spar, 
retaining  the  arms  bent  at  the  half  reach.     Bepeat. 


BACKWABDS. 
(descending  by  the  spabs.) 


Third  Series. 
Exercise  9. 

COUBSB  I. 


Position  of  attention,  the  back  to  the 
plank,  the  heels  touching  it. 

1.  Lean  back  and   rest  on  the  plank, 

elevate  both  hands  and  grasp  the  spat$, 

right  and  left  nearest  the  reach,  the  palms  to  the  front,  the 

thumb  and  fingers  meeting  round  the  spar,  the  head  resting 

on  the  plank,  the  eyes  directed  to  the  front,  the  trunk  of 

Bb  2 
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the  body  aligned  down  the  centre  of  the  plank  and  resting 
on  its  Borface,  the  feet  on  the  lowest  spar  (Figs.  9  and  10). 


Kfi:.9. 


Fig.  10. 


2.  Raise  both  feet  to  the  second  spar,  straighten  the  knees 
and  elongate  the  trunk.     Bepeat. 

In  descending,  slip  both  feet  down  to  the  next  spar,  lower- 
ing the  body  to  the  reach  of  the  hands;  slip  both  hands  down 
to  the  next  spar.     Repeat. 


Third  Series. 
Exercise  10. 

Ck>UB8B  II. 


BACKWARDS. 
(descending  by  the  centre.) 

Position  as  in  ninth  exercise. 

1.  As  in  ninth  exercise. 

2.  The  ascent  as  in  ninth  exercise. 
In  descending,  (1)  bring  both  feet  to  the 
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centre  of  the  plaok,  the  toea  pointed  down- 
wards, the  heels  together  and  resting  on 
the  plank,  the  knees  straight  and  together, 
the  whole  column  of  the  body  from  the 
heels  upwards  perfectly  aligned  down  the 
centre  of  the  plank. 

(2)  Lower  the  body  to  the  reach  of  the 
hands  (Fig.  11);  separate  the  feet  right 
and  left  and  place  them  on  their  respective 
spars,  slip  both  hands  down  to  the  next 
spar.     Repeat. 


THE  INCLINED  LADDER. 

It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  teach  by  formal  in- 
structions exercises  so  simple  as  many  of  those  directed 
in  the  text  to  be  performed  on  this  machine,  but  their 
usefulness  may  be  readily  proved.  Let  a  dozen  men 
be  taken  at  hazard  and  desired  to  climb  a  ladder  at 
any  given  incline,  and  it  will  be  found  that  scarcely 
two  will  do  so  in  the  same  manner,  scarcely  two  will 
maintain  throughout  the  ascent  the  position  and  action 
with  which  they  began,  while  uncertainty,  hesitation, 
and  insecurity  will  more  or  less  mark  the  efforts. of  all. 
The  practised  gymnast,  on  the  contrary,  will  mount 
it  as  surely  and  as  rapidly  as  if  it  were  a  staircase,  in 
any  one  of  a  dozen  different  ways,  on  its  being  merely 
indicated  by  the  name  which  it  bears  in  his  book  of 
instructions. 

This  machine  is  an  ordinary  ladder,  but  it  should  be 
carefully  constructed,  and  the  materials  well  selected. 
The  width  of  the  ladder  between  the  supports  should 
be  14  or  15  inches,  and  the  spars  9  inches  apart. 

The  inclination  of  the  ladder  should  be  frequently 
varied. 
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FiBBT  Seeies Above  the  Ladder. 

Second  Seeieb  ....  Under  the  Ladder. 
Thibd  Series The  hands  only. 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 

Firit  Serieg.  Poeition  of  attention,  at  the  foot  of  the 

Exeroise  1.         ladder,  the  toes  touching  it. 

Course  I.  1.  Raise  the  right  hand  and  grasp  the 

Bpar  nearest  the  reach, 
the  left  following,  the  fingers  and  thnmbs  "S-  ^■ 

together;  lift  the  right  foot  from  the 
ground,  and  place  it  on  the  first  epar, 
the  left  following,  resting  on  the  front 
of  the  foot,  the  toes  pointed  to  the  front, 
the  column  of  the  body  and  lower  limbs 
straight  but  unconstrained,  and  inclined 
in  the  line  of  the  ladder,  the  head  erect, 
the  eyes  directed  to  the  reach  of  the 
hands  (Pig.  1). 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  next 
spar,  the  left  following,  lift  the  right 
foot  to  the  next  spar,  straighten  the 
right  knee,  and  lift  the  left  foot  to  the 
next  spar.    Kepeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  right  foot  down  to  the  nest  spar, 
the  left  following,  slip  the  right  hand  down  to  the  next 
spar,  the  left  following.     Repeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  hands  lightly  grasp- 
ing the  aides  of  the  ladder. 
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leading  hand  and  foot  always  paaaing  the  spars  occupied 
by  the  supporting  hand  and  foot. 

In  descendiDg,  pass  the  leading  hand  down  to  the  spar 
below  that  grasped  by  the  supporting  hand,  and  the  leading 
foot  to  the  spar  below  that  occupied  by  the  supporting 
foot.     Bepeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeat«d  with  the  hands  lightly  gi«sp- 
ing  the  sides  of  the  ladder. 


RIGHT  AND  LEFT,  HAND  AND  FOOT. 
Firtt  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

EzeroiBe  4.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

CouKSB  I.  2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  next  spar 

and  at  the  same 
time  lift,  the  left  foot  to  the  next 
spar  {Fig.  3) ;  straighten  the  left 
knee  and  at  the  same  time  raise  the 
left  hand  to  the  spar  above  that 
grasped  by  the  right,  and  lift  the 
right  foot  to  the  spar  above  that 
occupied  by  the  left.  Repeat  the 
step,  the  leading  band  and  foot 
always  passing  the  apars  occupied 
by  the  supporting  hand  and  foot. 

In  descending,  pass  the  leading 
hand  to  the  spar  below  that  grasped 
by  the  supporting  hand,  and  the 
leading  foot  to  the  spar  below  that 
occupied  by  the  supporting  foot.     Repeat. 

This  esercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  hands  lightly  grasp- 
ing the  sides  of  the  ladder. 
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RIGHT  SIDE  LEADING. 

Poaition  as  in  first  ezerciee. 
1.  Aa  in  first  exercise. 
,  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  next  spar 


PTg,  a. 


CoDsas  I. 

and  at  the  i 
time  lift  the  right  foot  to  the  next 
spar  (Fig,  2),  straighten  the  right 
knee  and  lift  the  left  hand  and 
left  foot  together  to  the  same  apar. 
Repeat. 

In  descending,  elip  the  right 
hand  down  to  the  next  apar,  and 
at  the  aame  time  alip  the  right  foot 
down  to  the  next  apar,  the  left 
hand  and  left  foot  following.     Re- 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with 
the  left  side  leading. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with 
the  hands  lightly  grasping  the  sides  of  the  ladder. 


RIGHT  AND  LEFT  SIDE. 
First  S«ru».  Position  aa  in  first  exercise. 

GxeroiBe  3,  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

OotrBSB  I.  2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  next  spar, 

and  at  the  same  time  lift  the  right  toot 
to  the  next  spar,  aa  in  Fig.  2  ;  straighten  the  right  knee 
and  at  the  same  time  raise  the  left  hand  to  the  spar  above 
that  grasped  bj  the  right,  and  lift  the  left  foot  to  the  spw 
above  that   occupied  bir  the  right.     Repeat  the  etep,  the 
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leading  hand  and  foot  always  paeeing  the  spars  occupied 
by  the  supporting  hand  and  foot. 

In  desceading,  pass  the  leading  hand  down  to  the  Bpar 
below  that  graeped  by  the  supporting  hand,  and  tie  leading 
foot  to  tbe  spar  below  that  occupied  by  the  Bopporting 
foot.     Repeat. 

This  exercise  io  be  repeated  with  the  hands  lightly  grasp- 
ing the  aides  of  the  ladder. 


RIGHT  AND  LEFT,  HAND  AND  FOOT. 
Firgt  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exeroise  4.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

CoDESB  I.  2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  next  spar 


Kg.  3. 


and  at  the  same 
time  lift  the  left  foot  to  the  next 
spar  (Fig,  3);  straighten  the  left 
knee  and  at  the  same  time  raise  the 
left  Hand  to  the  spar  above  that 
grasped  by  the  right,  and  lift  the 
right  foot  to  the  spar  above  that 
occupied  by  the  left.  Repeat  the 
step,  the  leading  hand  and  foot 
always  passing  the  spars  occupied 
by  the  supporting  hand  and  foot. 

In  descending,  pass  the  leading 
hand  to  the  spar  below  that  grasped 
by  the  supporting  hand,  and  the 
leading  foot  to  the  spar  below  that 
occupied  by  the  supporting  foot.     Repeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  hands  lightly  grasp- 
ing the  sides  of  the  ladder. 
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BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 

First  Seriea.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  6.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

CouBSE  II.  2.  Baise  both  hands  to  the  next  spar; 

lift  the  right  foot  to  the  next  spar,  the  left 
following.     Bepeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  right  foot  down  to  the  next  spar, 
the  left  following ;  slip  both  hands  down  to  the  next  spar. 
Bepeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  hands  lightly  grasp- 
ing the  sides  of  the  ladder. 


WITH  ONE  HAND. 


First  Series, 
Exercise  6. 

CoUBSE  II. 


Fig.  4. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 
1.  Place  the  left  hand  upon  the  hip  joint, 
the  fingers  to  the  front,  the  thumb  to  the 
rear;  raise  the  right  hand  and  grasp  the 
spar  nearest  the  reach,  lift  the  left 
foot  and  place  it  on  the  first  spar, 
the  right  following  (Fig.  4). 

2.  Baise  the  right  hand  to  the 
next  spar,  lift  the  left  foot  to  the 
next  spar,  straighten  the  left  knee, 
elongate  the  trunk,  and  lift  the 
right  foot  to  the  same  spar.  Re- 
peat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  left  foot 
down  to  the  next  spar,  the  right 
following,  slip  the  right  hand  down 
to  the  next  spar.     Bepeat. 


THE  INCLINED  LADDER. 


This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand. 
This  esercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  hand  lightly  grasp- 
ing the  side  of  the  ladder. 


ConBBE  ni. 


Pig.  5. 


WITH  THE  FEET  ONLY. 

Position  as  in  first  exercise. 
1.  Place  both  hands  on  the  hip  joints, 
lift  the  right  foot  from  the  ground  and 
place  it  on  the  first  spar,  the  left  following, 
the  feet  advanced  on  the  spar  so  that  the  rest  is  nearly 
at  the  heel,  and  the  front  of  the 
leg  nearly  tonching  the  spars ; 
the  column  of  the  body  inclined 
to  the  front,  the  head  tn  the  same 
line  and  the  eyes  directed  to  the 
front. 

2.  Lift  the  left  foot  to  the  se- 
cond spar  (Fig,  5),  straighten  the 
left  leg  and  at  the  same  time  lift 
the  right  foot  to  the  same  spar. 
Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  left  foot 
down  to  the  nest  spar,  the  right 
following.     Repeat. 


BIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 

(by  the  spars.) 

Seeottd  Seriet.  Position  of  attention,  under  the  ladder. 

Exercise  8.  1.  Raise  the  right  hand  and  grasp  the 

CoUHBE  11.         spar  nearest  the  reach,  the  left  following, 
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the   fingers  and  tbnmb  together ;    lift  the  right  foot  from 

the  ground  and  place  it  on  the  F5g.  t. 

nearest    epar,  the  left  following, 

straighten  the  knees,  elongate  the 

trunk,  the  arms  bent  at  the  half 

reach,  the  chest  advanced,  the  body 

inclined  in  the  line  of,  and  close 

to  the  ladder,  the  head  back,  the 

eyes  directed  to  the  reach  of  the 

hands  (Fig.  6). 

2.  Baise  the  right  hand  to  the 
next  spar,  the  left  following ;  lift 
the  right  foot  to  the  next  spar, 
the  left  following,  straighten  the 
knees  and  elongate  the  trunk.  Be- 
peat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  right  foot  down  to  the  next  spar, 
the  left  following;  slip  the  right  hand  down  to  the  next 
spar,  the  left  following.     Repeat. 


This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 


RIGHT  SIDE  LEADING. 

(bt  the  bfabs.) 


Position  as  in  eighth  e 

1.  As  in  eighth  exercise. 

2.  Raise  the   right  hand    to    the    next 
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spar,  and  at  the  same  time  lift 
the  right  foot  to  the  oext  spar 
(Fig.  7),  the  left  hand  and  foot 
following  on  the  left.  Repeat. 
In  deecending,  slip  the  right 
hand  down  to  the  nest  spar,  and 
at  the  same  time  slip  the  right 
foot  down  to  the  nest  spar,  the 
left  hand  and  left  foot  following 
together  to  the  same  spars.  Be- 
peat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated 
with  the  left  side  leading. 


RIGHT  AND  LEFT  SIDE. 

(bt  tee  spars.) 

Seetmd  Series.  Position  as  i 

Exercise  10.  1.  As  in  eighth  e 

CouBSE  n.  2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  next  spar, 

and  at  the  same  time  lift  the  right  foot 

to  the  next  spar,  as  in  Fig.  7 ;  straighten  the  right  knee  and 

at  the  same  time  raise  the  left  hand  to  the  spar  above  that 

grasped  by  the  right,  and  lift  the  left  foot  to  the  spar  above 

that  occupied  by  the  right.     Repeat  the  step,  the  leading 

hand  and  foot  always  passing  the  supporting  hand  and  foot. 

In  descending,  pass  the  leading  band  down  to  the  spar 

below  that  grasped  by  the  supporting  hand,  and  the  leading 

foot  to  the  spar  below  that  occupied  by  the  supporting  foot. 

Repeat 
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EIGHT  AND  LEFT,  HAND  AND  FOOT. 
(bt  the  bfabs.) 
Second  Series.  Position   as    in 

Exercise  II.      eigbth  exercise. 
CouBSS  11.  1.  Aaineiglith 


Fig.  S. 


2.  Raise  the  right  haad  to  the 
next  epar  &nd  at  the  same  tine  lift 
the  left  foot  to  the  next  spar  (Fig. 
8),  straighten  the  left  knee  and 
elongate  the  trunk,  and  at  the  same 
time  raise  the  left  hand  to  the  spar 
above  that  grasped  by  the  right, 
and  the  right  foot  to  the  spar  above 
that  occupied  by  the  left.  Repeat 
the  step,  the  leading  hand  and  foot 
always  passing  the  spars  occupied 
by  the  supporting  hand  and  foot. 

In  descending,  slip  the  leading  hand  down  to  the  spar 
below  that  grasped  by  the  supporting  hand,  and  tbe  leading 
foot  to  the  spar  below  that  occupied  by  tbe  supporting  foot. 


BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 
(bt  thb  spabb.) 


Second  Series.  As  in  eighth 


n  eighth  e. 

Coubse  III.  2.  Raise  both   hands  to  the   next   spar 

and  lift  both  feet  to  the  next  spar,  straighten 
the  knees  and  elongate  the  trunk,     Bepeat. 

In  descending,  pass  both  feet  down  to  the  next  spar,  and 
pass  both  hands  down  to  the  next  spar.    Repeat. 
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BIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 
(by  the  sides.) 

Second  Series,        Position  as  in 
Exercise  13.    eighth  exercise. 
CouBSE  II.  1.  As  in  eighth 

exercise,  except 
that  the  hands  grasp  the  sides  of 
the  ladder,  right  and  left,  instead 
of  the  spars  (Fig.  9). 

2.  Eaise  the  right  hand  to  the 
reach,  the  left  following  on  the 
left ;  lift  the  right  foot  to  the 
next  spar,  the  left  following, 
straighten  the  knees  and  elongate 
the  trunk.    Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  right  foot  down  to  the  next  spar, 
the  leffc  following ;  slip  the  right  hand  down  to  the  rest,  the 
left  following  on  the  left.     Repeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 

RIGHT  SIDE  LEADING. 

(bt  the  sides.) 

Second  Series,  Position  as  in  eighth  exercise. 

Exercise  14.  L  As  in  thirteenth  exercise. 

Coubse  II.  2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach, 

and  at  the  same  time  lift  the  right  foot  to 
the  next  spar,  the  left  hand  and  foot  following  on  the  left^ 
Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  right  hand  down  to  the  rest,  and 
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at  the  same  time  slip  the  right  foot  down  to  the  next  spar, 
the  left  hand  and  left  foot  following  on  the  left.     Eepeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  side  leading. 

RIGHT  AND  LETT  SIDE. 

(by  the  sides.) 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  eighth  exercise. 

Exercise  16.  1.  As  in  thirteenth  exercise. 

CoUBSE  II.  2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach,  and 

at  the  same  time  lift  the  right  foot  to  the 
next  spar ;  straighten  the  right  knee,  and  at  the  same  time 
raise  the  left  hand  to  the  reach  and  lift  the  left  foot  to  the 
spar  above  that  occupied  by  the  right.  Repeat  the  step,  the 
leading  hand  and  foot  always  passing  the  supporting  hand 
and  foot. 

In  descending,  pass  the  leading  hand  down  to  the  rest, 
and  at  the  same  time  slip  the  leading  foot  down  to  the  spar 
below  that  occupied  by  the  supporting  foot.     Repeat. 

RIGHT  AND  LEFT,  HAND  AND  FOOT. 

(by  the  sides.) 

Second  Series,  Position  as  in  eighth  exercise. 

Exercise  16.  1.  As  in  thirteenth  exercise. 

Course  II.  2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach, 

and  at  the  same  time  lift  the  left  foot  to 
the  next  spar;  straighten  the  left  knee  and  elongate  the 
trunk,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  the  left  hand  to  the  reach 
and  the  right  foot  to  the  spar  above  that  occupied  by  the 
right.  Repeat  the  step,  the  leading  hand  and  foot  always 
passing  the  supporting  hand  and  foot. 
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In  descending,  pass  the  leading  hand  down  to  the  reet, 
and  at  the  same  time  alip  the  ksdisg  foot  down  to  the  spar 
below  that  occupied  by  the  suppoiting  foot,     B«peat. 


BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 
(by  the  si  deb.) 
SecOTtd  Seriee.  Position  as  in  e^hth  exerciee. 

Exercise  17.  1.  As  in  thirteenth  exercise. 

ConssE  III,  2.    Kaiae  both  hands  to  the  r^ach,  lift 

„--'■.      both  feet  to  the  next  spar,  straighten  the 
knees,  and  elongate  the  trunk.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  pass  both  feet  down  to  the  nest  spar,  slip 
both  hands  down  to  the  rest.     Repeat. 


Second  Series. 
Exercise  18. 
COOEBB  II, 


I.  As  it 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 

(bt  bfabb  and  sides.) 

Position  as  in 
eighth  exercise. 
D  eighth 
except 
tliat  the  leading  hand  grasps  the 
spar,  the  supporting  hand  grasps 
the  side  of  the  latter  (Fig.  10). 

2.  Kaiee  the  right  hand  to  the 
next  spar,  raise  the  left  hand  the 
same  distance  on  the  side;  lift 
the  right  foot  to  the  next  spar, 
the  left  following,  straighten  the 
knees  and  elongate  the  trunk. 
Repeat. 
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In  descending,  slip  the  right  foot  down  to  the  next  spar, 
the  left  following,  slip  the  right  hand  down  to  the  next 
spar,  the  left  following  on  the  side,  the  same  distance. 
Repeat* 

This  exercise  to  he  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 

RIGHT  SIDE  LEADING.        . 

(by   8PABS  AND   SIDES.) 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  eighth  exercise. 

£zercise  19.  1.  As  in  eighteenth  exercise. 

CoTTKSE  IL  2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  next  spar, 

and  at  the  same  time  lift  the  right  £oot  to 
the  next  spar,  the  left  hand  and  left  foot  following  the  same 
distance.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  right  hand  down  to  the  next  spar 
and  at  the  same  time  slip  the  right  foot  down  to  the  next 
spar,  the  left  hand  and  left  foot  following  the  same  distance. 
Repeat. 

This  exercise  to  he  repeated  with  the  left  side  leading. 

RIGHT  AND  LEFT  SIDE. 

(by  spabs  and  sides.) 

Second  Series,  Position  as  in  eighth  exercise. 

Bxercise  20.  1.  As  in  eighteenth  exercise. 

CoxTBSE  n.  2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  next  spar, 

and  at  the  same  time  lift  the  right  foot  to 
the  next  spar ;  straighten  the  right  knee  and  at  the  same 
time  raise  the  left  hand  the  distance  of  the  step  ahove  the 
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right  and  the  left  foot  to  the  spar  above  that  occupied  by  the 
right.  Repeat  the  step,  the  leading  hand  and  foot  always 
passing  the  supporting  hand  and  foot. 

In  descending,  slip  the  leading  hand  and  foot  down  the 
4istance  of  the  step  below  the  supporting  hand  and  foot. 
Repeat. 

RIGHT  AND  LEFT,  HAND  AND  FOOT. 

(by  spars  and  sides.) 

Second  Series,  Position  as  in  eighth  exercise. 

Exercise  21.  1 .  As  in  eighteenth  exercise. 

CouKSE  II.  2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  next  spar, 

and  at  the  same  time  lift  the  left  foot  to 
the  next  spar ;  raise  the  left  hand  the  distance  of  the  step 
above  the  right,  and  the  right  foot  to  the  spar  above  that 
occupied  by  the  left.  Repeat  the  step,  the  leading  hand  and 
foot  always  passing  the  supporting  hand  and  foot. 

In  descending,  slip  the  leading  hand  and  foot  down  the 
distance  of  the  step  below  the  supporting  hand  and  foot. 
Repeat. 

BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 
(by  spars  and  sides.) 

Second  Series,  Position  as  in  eighth  exercise. 

Exercise  22.         1.  As  in  eighteenth  exercise. 
Course  III.  2.  Raise  both  hands  the  distance  of  the 

step,  the  right  grasping  the  next  spar,  the 
left  grasping  the  side ;  lift  both  feet  to  the  next  spar, 
straighten  the  knees  and  elongate  the  trunk.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  both  hands  down  the  distance  of  the 
step,  pass  both  feet  down  to  the  next  spar.     Repeat. 

C  c  2 
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Third  Series, 
Exercise  23, 

COUBSE  III. 


EIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 

(by  the  sides.) 

Position  as  in  seventh  exercise. 

1.  Eaise   the   right  hand  to   the   reach 

and  grasp  the  side  of  the  ladder,  the  left 

followinff  on  the  _ 

®  Fig.  11. 


left,  the  fingers  and  thumbs 
meeting;  bend  the  arms  to  the 
half  reach,  lifting  the  feet  from 
the  ground,  the  legs  straight 
and  together,  the  toes  pointed 
downwards,  the  trunk  of  the  body 
upright,  the  neck  free,  the  head 
held  back,  the  eyes  directed  to 
the  reach  of  the  hands  (Fig.  11). 

2.  Haise  the  right  hand  to  the 
reach,  the  left  following  on  the 
left;  bend  the  arms  to  the  half 
reach,  retaining  the  trunk  and 
lower  limbs  in  position.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip   the   right  hand  down   to  the   rest, 
the  left  following  on  the  left.     Repeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 


Third  Series, 
Exercise  24. 
CouBBB  in. 


HAND  OVER  HAND. 
(by  the  sides.) 

Position  as  in  eighth  exercise. 

1.  As  in  twenty-second  exercise. 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the   reach, 
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beod  the  right  arm  and  on  the  instant  raise  the  left 
hand  to  the  reach,  beyond  the  right.  Bepeat,  the  leading 
hand  always  passing  the  spar  grasped  by  the  supporting 
hand. 

In  descending,  slip  the  leading  hand  down  to  the  rest, 
below  the  supporting  hand.     Bepeat. 


BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 
(by  the  sides.) 

Third  Series,  Position  as  in  eighth  exercise. 

Exercise  26.  1.  As  in  twenty-second  exercise. 

Course  IV.  2.  Shoot  up  both  hands  to  the  reach, 

retaining  the  arms  bent,  and  the  trunk  and 
lower  limbs  in  position.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  both  hands  down  to  the  reach.     Re- 
peat. , 


BIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 


(by  the  spabs.) 


Third  Series, 
Exercise  26, 
COUBSB  III. 


Position  as  in  eighth  exercise^ 

1.  Raise  the  right  hand  and  grasp  the 
spar  nearest  the  reach,  the  left  following, 
the  fingers  and  thumbs  together ;  bend  the 
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arms  to  the  half  re&ch,  lifting  the  feet  from  the  gr^and, 
the  tmok  and  lower  limba  as  in  ^,  13. 

twenty-fint  exercise  (Fig.  12). 

2.  Baise  the  right  hand  to 
the  next  spar,  the  left  following, 
bend  the  anuB  to  the  half  reach, 
■staining  the  trunk  and  lower 
limbB  in  position.     Repeat. 

In  deaceoding,  slip  the  right 
hand  down  to  the  next  spar,  the 
left  following.     Repeat. 

Thb  exercise  to  be  repeated 
with  the  left  hand  leading. 


HAND  OVER  HAND. 


(bt  thi  spaks.) 


Third  Series.  Position  as  in  eighth  e 

Exeniise  27.  1.  As  in  twentj-fifth  exercise. 

CocBSi  in.  2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  next  spar, 

bead  the  right  arm  and  on  the  instant 
ruse  the  left  band  to  the  spar  above  that  grasped  by  the 
right.  Repeat,  the  leading  hand  always  passing  the  spar 
grasped  by  the  supporting  hand. 

In  descefading,  slip  the  leading  liand  down  to  the  spar 
below  that  grasped  by  the  supporting  hand.     Repeat. 
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BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE, 
(by  thb  spars.) 

Third  Series,  Position  as  in  eighth  exercise. 

Exercise  28«  1.  As  in  twenty-fifth  exercise. 

CoTJBSB  IV.  2.  Shoot  up  both  hands  to  the  next  spar, 

retaining  the  arms  bent,  and  the  trunk  and 
lower  limbs  in  position.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  both  hands  down  to  the  next  spar. 
Repeat 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 
(by  spabs  and  sides.) 

Third  Series.  Position  as  in  eighth  exercise. 

Exercise  29.  1,  As  in   twenty-third  exercise,  ejccept 

Course  III.         that  the  right  hand  grasps  the  spar,  the 

left  hand  grasps  the   side  of  the   ladder^ 
opposite  the  right. 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  next  spar,  the  left  following 
the  same  distance  on  the  side.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  right  hand  down  to  the  next  spar, 
the  left  following  the  same  distance  on  the  side.     Repeat. 


This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading 
and  grasping  the  spar,  the  nght  hand  on  the  side. 
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HAXD  OYER  HAND. 
(bt  spabs  ash  sedbs.) 

Third  Series.  Position  as  in  eighth  exercise. 

JSzBTcifle  SO.  1.  As  in  twenty-ninth  exercise. 

CouBSB  TTT-  2.  Baise  the  right  hand  to  the  next  spar, 

bend  the  right  arm  and  on  the  instant 
raise  the  left  hand  to  the  reach  bejond  the  right.  Bepeat, 
the  leading  hand  always  passing  the  supporting  hand. 

In  descending,  slip  the  right  hand  down  to  the  next  spar 
below  the  left,  slip  the  left  down  below  the  right.     Repeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated,  the  left  hand  grasping  the 
spar,  the  right  hand  on  the  side. 


BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 

(by  spabs  and  sides.) 

Tidrd  Series.  Podtdon  as  in  eighth  exercise. 

Bxerdfle  31.  1.  As  in  twenty-ninth  exercise. 

CouBSE  lY.  2.  Shoot  up  both  hands  the  distance   of 

the  step  (the  distance  between  the  spars), 
the  right  grasping  the  next  spar,  the  left  grasping  the  side 
of  the  ladder,  opposite  the  right.     Bepeat. 

In  descending,  slip  both  hands  down  the  distance  of  the 
step,  as  in  the  ascent.     Bepeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated,  the  left  hand  grasping  the 
spar,  the  right  hand  on  the  side. 
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LEFT  HAND  LEADING. 

(bidkwats.) 


Fig.  13. 


Third  Series.  PositioD  of  attention,  the  ladder  in  profile 

Ezeroise  32.      on  the  lefl. 

Course  III.  1.  Baiee  the  right  hand  and  passing  it 

above  the  ladder,  grasp  the  spar  neai-nst 
the  reach,  the  fingers  and  thumb  meeting,  raise  the  left  hand 
and  passing  it  under  the  ladder,  graep  the  spar  above  that 
grasped  by  the  light;  bend  the  arms  and  lift  both  feet 
irom  the  ground,  the  lege  straight  and  together,  the  toes 
pointed  downwards,  the  trunk  of 
the  body  upright,  the  neck  free,  the 
head  slightly  held  back,  the  eyes 
directed  to  the  reach  of  the  hands 
(Fig.  13). 

2.  Baise  the  left  band  to  the 
nest  spar,  raise  the  right  hand  to 
the  next  spar.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  pass  the  right 
hand  down  to  the  next  spar,  pass 
the  left  hand  down  to  the  next 
apar.     Bepeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with 
the  right  hand  leading. 


HAND  OYEB  HAND. 

Third  Series.  Position  as  in  thirty-second  e: 

ExeTOiee  33.  1.  As  in  thirty-second  exercise. 

Course  IV.  2.  Baise  the  right  liand  to  the  spar  above 
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Third  Series, 
Ezeroise  84, 

COUBBE  in. 


that  grasped  by  the  left,  elevate  the  body  and  raise  the 
left  hand  to  the  spar  above  that  grasped  by  the  right. 
Repeat. 

In  descending,  pass  the  leading  hand  down  to  the  spar 
t)elow  that  grasped  by  the  supporting  hand.     Repeat. 

RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 
(sideways,    legs  up.) 

Position  as  in  thirty-second  exercise. 
1.  As   in   thirty-  pjg  ^4 

second  exercise,  ex- 
cept that  in  lifting 
the  feet  from  the  ground  they  are  to 
be  extended  to  the  front  horizontally, 
the  legs  straight  and  together,  the  toes 
pointed  to  the  front  (Fig.  14). 

2.  As  in  thirty-second  exercise, 
retaining  the  lower  limbs  in  position. 
Repeat. 

Descend  as  in  thirty-second  exer- 
cise. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 


HAND  OVER  HAND. 
(sideways,    legs  up.) 

Position  as  in  thirty-second  exercise. 

1,  As  in  thirty-fourth  exercise. 

2.  As  in  twenty-fifth  exercise,  retaining 
the  lower  limbs  in  position.     Repeat. 

Descend  as  in  thirty-third  exercise. 


Third  Serifs* 
Bxeroiae  36. 

(^UIISK  IV. 
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EIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 

(above   TBS   LADIIEB.) 

Third  Series.  Fositiou  ae  in  first  e:Eercise. 

Exercise  36.  1.  Raise  both  hands  and  graep  the  spar 

Course  IV.        nearest  the  reach,  Fig  IS 

the  fingers  and 
thumb  meeting;  preea  strongly 
from  the  hands  and  straightening 
the  arms,  lift  both  feet  from  the 
ground  and  pass  tbem  right  and 
left  outside  the  ladder,  the  inside 
of  the  foot  lightly  pressing  against 
the  Hupports,  the  legs  straight,  the 
toes  pointed  downwards,  the  chest 
advanced,  the  head  slightly  bent 
back  (Fig.  15). 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the 
next  spar,  straighten  the  right  arm,  raise   the  left  hand 
to  the  same  spar.     Bepeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  right  hand  down  to  the  next  spar, 
the  left  following,     Bepeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 


HAND  OVER  HAND. 
(above  the  ladder.) 
Third  Seriet.  Position  as  in  first  e 

Exercise  37.  1.  As  in  thirty-sisth  exercise. 

CoUBBE  IV.  2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  next  spar, 

straighten  the  right  arm  and  on  the  instant 
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raise  the  left  hand  to  the  epar  above  that  grasped  by  the 
right.  Repeat  the  step,  the  leading  hand  always  passing 
the  spar  grasped  by  the  supporting  hand. 

In  descending,  slip  the  leading  hand  down  to  the  spar 
below  that  grasped  by  the  supporting  hand.     Bepeat. 


The  first  five  exercises  of  the  second  series  and  the  first 
three  exercises  of  the  third  series  may  be  executed  with  the 
hands  reversed. 


TO  DESCEND  RAPIDLY. 

(above  thb  laddee.) 

Pass  the  right  leg  over  the  side  of  the  ladder,  the  knee 
bent,  the  foreleg  pendent,  the  left  leg  following  on  the  left. 
Pass  the  right  hand  to  the  outside  of  the  ladder  grasp- 
ing the  support  on  the  underside,  the  fingers  and  thumb 
together,  the  lefb  hand  following  on  the  left.  Regulate  the 
rate  of  descent  by  the  pressure  of  the  hands.. 


THE  PREPARED  WALL. 

This  is  in  reality  but  one  machine,  although  its 
triple  form,  and  the  varying  difficulty  of  performing 
the  same  exercises  on  the  different  compartments, 
might  justify  its  being  given  as  three  separate  ma- 
chines. The  first  has  a  series  of  holes  in  the  boarded 
face  of  the  wall  arranged  at  regular  intervals,  into 
which  the  hand  and  foot  may  be  inserted,  and  of 
sufficient  depth  to  yield  a  full  grasp  to  the  hand  and 
complete  rest  to  the  foot ;  the  second  has  a  series  of 
projecting  blocks,  similarly  arranged,  yielding  only  par- 
tial grasp  to  the  hand  and  rest  to  the  foot ;  and  the 
third  has  a  series  of  shallow  grooves,  affording  a  still 
more  reduced  space  for  the  hand  and  foot.  It  is  this 
third  compartment  which  has  been  chosen  for  describing 
and  illustrating  the  exercises,  but  the  exercises  and 
their  action  and  position  is  the  same  on  the  other  two. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  with  this  machine,  not  only 
the  exercises  themselves  regularly  rise  in  difficulty,  but 
its  triple  form  itself  gives  threefold  scope  to  this  pro- 
gressive variety. 

The  exercises  naturally  divide  themselves  into  a  first 
and  second  series,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which 
distinguishes  the  series  in  the  vertical  climbing  ap- 
paratus; the  first  series  comprising  those  exercises  in 


f 
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which  both  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  and  trunk  aid 
in  the  ascent ;  the  second,  those  in  which  the  ascent  is 
accomplished  by  the  action  of  the  upper  limbs  alone. 

The  wall  should  not  be  less  than  12  feet  or  more 
than  18  feet  high ;  the  face  of  it  being  closely  boarded. 
The  first  division  should  have  a  series  of  holes  cat. 
through  the  boarding,  15  inches  apart  in  width  and 
9  inches  apart  in  height.  The  second  should  have 
projecting  blocks  screwed  on  the  boarding  and  arranged 
at  the  same  distances  apart  as  the  holes.  The  third 
should  have  1^  inch  boards  11  inches  wide  screwed 
on  the  face  boarding,  with  a  space  of  IJ  inch  be- 
tween the  boards,  thus  forming  grooves.  This  division 
should  not  be  less  than  6  feet'  in  length,  and  may  be 
as  much  longer  as  is  convenient,  giving  Beicilities  for 
several  men  ascending  together  keeping  step  and  time. 


First  Series With  Tiands  and  feet. 

Second  Series  ....  With  hands  only. 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 

First  Series.  Position  of  attention,  facing  the  wall,  the 

Exercise  1.        toes  touching  it. 

Course  I.  1.  Raise  the  right  hand  and  grasp  the 

ledge  of  the  groove  nearest  the  reach,  the 
left  following  at  the  distance  to  the  same  groove ;  lift  the 
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right  foot  from  the  ground  and  rest  the  point  of  the  foot 
in  the  first  groove,  the  left  following  to  the  stune  groove, 
the  toes  slightly  turned  outwards  ;  etraighten  the  kneee  and 
elongate  the  trunk  to  the  half  reach  of  the  hands,  the  whole 
column  of  the  hody  held  firm  and  upright,  the  lega  together, 
the  loins  and  hips  pressed  inwards,  the  chest  advanced  and 
held  close  to  the  wall,  the  shoulders  flat,  the  head  Bligbtly 
held  back,  the  eyes  directed  to  the  reach  of  the  hands  (Fig.  1). 
2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  next  groove  (Fig.  2),  the 
rig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


left  following  at  the  distance ;  raise  the  right  foot  and  rest 
it  in  the  second  groove,  the  left  following ;  straighten  the 
knees  and  elongate  the  trunk.     iUpeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  right  foot  down  to  the  next  groove, 
the  left  following ;  sHp  the  right  hand  down  to  the  next 
groove,  the  left  following.     Kepeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 
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Firit  Series. 
Exercise  2. 

COUBSE   I. 


THE  RIGHT  SIDE  LEADING. 

Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  first  exercise, 

2.  Raise   the  right  hand  to  the   next 
groove,  and  at  the , 


same  time  lift  the  right  foot  to  the 
next  groove  (Fig.  3),  the  left  hand 
and  left  foot  following  together 
the  same  distance ;  straighten  the 
knees  and  elongate  the  trunk. 
Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  right 
hand  down  to  the  next  groove, 
and  at  the  same  time  slip  the  right 
foot  down  to  the  next  groove,  the 
left  hand  and  left  foot  following  to- 
gether the  same  distance.    Repeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with 
the  left  side  leading. 


Fig.  3. 


First  Series, 
^ixeroise  8. 

COUBSE   I. 


RIGHT  AND  LEFT  SIDE. 

Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

2.  Raise   the   right  hand    to    the    next 
groove,  and  at  the  same  tkne  lift  the  right 

foot  to  the  next  groove,  as  in  Fig.  3 ;  straighten  the  right 
knee,  hend  the  right  arm,  and  elongate  the  trunk,  and  at  the 
same  time  raise  the  left  hand  to  the  groove  above  that 
occupied  by  the  right,  and  lift  the  left  foot  to  the  groove 
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above  that  occupied  by  the  right.  Repeat  the  step,  the 
leading  hand  and  foot  always  passing  the  grooves  occupied 
by  the  supporting  hand  and  foot. 

In  descending,  slip  the  leading  hand  down  to  the  groove 
below  that  occupied  by  the  supporting  hand,  and  the  leading 
foot  to  the  groove  below  that  occupied  by  the  supporting 
foot.    Kepeat. 


RIGHT  AND  LEFT,  HAND  AND  FOOT. 


Fig.  4. 


First  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  4.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

CouBSE  I.  2.  Raise  the    right    hand   to   the   next 

groove,  and  at  the  same  time  lift  the  left 
foot  to  the  next  groove  (Fig.  4); 
straighten  the  left  knee,  bend  the* 
right  arm,  and  elongate  the  trunk, 
and  at  the  same  time  raise  the  left 
hand  to  the  groove  above  that  oc- 
cupied by  the  right,  and  lift  the 
right  foot  to  the  groove  above  that 
occupied  by  the  left.  Repeat  the 
step,  the  leading  hand  and  foot 
always  passing  the  grooves  occupied 
by  the  supporting  hand  and  foot. 

In  descending,  slip  the  leading 
hand  down  to  the  groove  below 
that  occupied  by  the  supporting 
hand,  and  at  the  same  time  slip 
the  leading  foot  down  to  the  groove 
below  that  occupied  by  the  supporting  foot.     Repeat, 

D  d 
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BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 


First  Series. 
Exercise  6. 

COURSB   II. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

2.  Shoot   up  both   hands   to    the    next 
groove ;  lift  both  feet,  without  bending  the 

arms,  and  rest  them  in  the  next  groove ;  straighten  the  knees 
and  elongate  the  trunk.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  both  feet  down  to  the  next  groove, 
retaining  tlie  lower  limbs  in  position,  slip  both  hands  down 
to  the  next  groove,     Repeat. 


WITH  ONE  HAND. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 
1.  Place  the  left  hand  on  the  hip  joint, 
the    thumb    to    the 


First  Series, 
Xxeroise  6, 
Course  IIL 

rear,  the  fingers  to 
the  front;  raise  the  right  hand  to 
the  groove  nearest  the  reach,  lift  the 
left  foot  to  the  first  groove,  the  right 
following;  strughten  the  knees  and 
elongate  the  trunk  to  the  half  reach 
of  the  right  hand  (Fig.  5). 

2,  Press  the  body  close  in  to  the 
w;jdi  and  instantly  nu»  the  right  hand 
to  the  next  gnLX>ve>  lift  the  left  foot 
to  thi^  next  gTOOvek  the  right  following^ 
simighten  the  knees  and  elongate  the 
trunk.    B^pe«t« 

In  de$ctending«  slip    the   left    foot 
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down  to  the  next  groove,  the  right  foUowiDg;  slip  the  right 
hand  down  to  the  next  groove.     Repeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand. 


EIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 


C0CBS£  IV. 


Fig.  a. 


FoBition  as  in  first  e: 
1.  Raise  the  right  band  and  graep  the 
ledge  of  the  gi-oove  nearest  the  reach,  the 
left  following  at  the  distance  to  the  same 
groove ;  bend  the  arme  to  the  half 
reach  of  the  hands,  lifting  the  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  lower  linil^ 
pendent,  the  toes  pointed  down- 
wards, the  legs  straight  and  te- 
<  getlier,  tonching  tiie  wall,  the  trunk 
of  the  body  held  firm  and  upright, 
the  head  eligbtlf  held  back,  the 
eyes  directed  to  the  reach  of  the 
hands  (Fig.  6). 

2.  Baise  the  right  hand  to  the 
next  groove,  the  left  following  to 
the  same  groove ;  bend  the  arma 
and  raise  the  body  to  the  half  reach 
of  the  hands.    Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  right  hand  down  ia  the  next 
groove,  the  left  following  at  the  distance,  retaining  the  arms 
bent  at  the  half  reach.     Repeat. 


Thise 


e  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 
D  d  2 
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RIGHT  AND  LEFT. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  8.  1.  As  in  seventh  exercise. 

Course  IV.  2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to    the    next 

groove  and  elevate  the  body  to  the  rest  of 
the  left  hand,  and  on  the  instant  raise  the  left  hand  to  the 
groove  above  that  occupied  by  the  right.  Repeat,  the  lead- 
ii^  hand  always  passing  the  groove  occupied  by  the  sup- 
porting hand. 

In  descending,  slip  the  leading  hand  down  to  the  groove 
below  that  occupied  by  the  supporting  hand.     Repeat. 

BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 


Second  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  9.  1.  Raise  both  hands  to  the  groove  nearest 

CouBSX  lY.  the  reach,  bend  the  arms  to  the  half  reach, 

the  body  and  lower  limbs  as  in  seventh 
exercise. 

2.  Shoot  up  both  hands  to  the  next  groove,  bend  the 
arms  and  elevate  the  body  to  the  rest  of  the  hands.     Hepeat. 

At  the  last  step  rest  both  feet  on  the  neariest  groove  and 
descend  as  in  fifth  exercise. 


SECTION  IV. 

•        CLIMBING. 

An  upright  object  presents  itself  as  the  most  perfect 
form  of  machine  to  be  ascended  by  climbing,  and  the  hands 
are  the  chief  agent  in  affecting  the  ascent,  for  they  not  only 
aid  in  the  execution  of  every  exercise,  simple  or  difficult, 
in  which  the  feet  take  a  share,  but  there  is  a  large  series 
embracing  the  most  difficult  and  artistic  exercises,  in  which 
the  body  is  sustained  and  elevated  by  the  hands  alone. 

Following  out  this  idea,  a  perfectly  vertical  object,  of 
girth  capable  of  being  grasped  by  the  hand,  may  be  viewed 
as  the  typical  machine  for  climbing.  But  this  simple  de- 
scription of  machine  instantly  takes  a  dual  form  from  the 
nature  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  constructed ;  it  is  either 
hard  and  firm,  like  the  wooden  pole  affording  unyielding 
fulcra  to  the  muscles  of  the  hands  in  their  grasp,  and  to 
those  of  the  feet  in  their  clasp,  or  it  is  soft  and  pUable  like 
the  hempen  rope,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  the  reverse 
of  these. 

We  have  thus  at  the  very  outset  two  machines,  giving, 
origin  to  the  two  divisions  of  machines  employed  in  this, 
section,  the  one  being  the  single  upright  pole,  fixed  or 
suspended,  and  the  other,  its  companion  machine,  the  single 
rope  similarly  placed;    and  all  deviations  from  these  two^ 
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either  in  dimensions,  number,  or  position,  are  but  modifica- 
tions of  them,  designed  for  special  purposes. 

Where  the  single  pole  is  retained,  and  its  dimensions  only 
are  altered,  every  gradation  of  size  may  be  obtained  until 
the  girth  of  the  mast  is  reached,  the  exercises  being  modified 
or  changed  with  the  alteration  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
machine.  Where  the  single  pole  is  retained,  and  its  position 
changed  for  the  inclined  one,  the  exercises  again  change, 
taking  a  range  both  wide  and  varied ;  and  when  the  pole, 
from  being  fixed,  is  made  to  turn  on  its  axis,  again  the 
exercises,  in  action  and  position,  in  nature  and  purpose, 
change  also. 

The  first  division,  springing  from  the  slender,  upright 
pole,  branches  first  into  the  pair  of  poles,  arranged  in  such 
a  position  as  to  present  one  to  each  hand  about  the  width  of 
the  shoulders  apart,  the  body  to  be  sustained  between  the 
two,  and  froin  this  arrangement  springs  an  arduous  series 
of  exercises ;  next,  into  those  poles  which,  being  inclined, 
present  a  long  series  of  simple  exercises,  the  altered  position 
of  the  poles  altering  the  entire  character  of  the  exercises  to 
be  executed  upon  them. 

The  second  branch,  springing  from  the  single  vertical 
rope,  also  takes  a  very  extended  form.  A  double  rope  i? 
liot  accepted,  as  yielding  no  exercise  sufiiciently  removed 
from  those  on  the  pair  of  poles  to  justify  its  adoption  as 
a  separate  machine.  A  wider  range  of  exercises,  in  which 
the  lower  limbs  also  are  employed,  is  afforded  by  the  rope 
than  by  the  pole,  and  those  in  which  the  hands  alone  sustain 
and  elevate  the  body  are  all  a  degree  hai'der  than  the  cor- 
responding ones  on  its  companion  machine.  The  single  rope 
may  be  simple  or  knotted,  the  knots  being  formed  in  the  rope 
itself,  or  superadded ;  and  every  change  will  to  some  extent 
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enlarge  the  range  of  the  exercises,  qualify  their  diflficulty,  and 
vary  the  parts  of  the  body  required  for  their  execution. 
:  The  position  varies  but  little  throughout  the  section  with 
regard  to  the  trunk  of  the  body,  because  it  is  determined  by 
principles  which  are  equally  important  in  every  exercise, 
viz.  to  set  the  limbs  free  from  the  due  execution  of  the 
movements  of  the  step,  to  preserve  the  equilibrium,  and  to 
give  full  scope  to  respiration ;  but  with  regard  to  the  limbs, 
it  is  varied  in  every  exercise  on  each  machine. 

In  the  initiatory  practice,  the  instructor  should  count  the 
time  for  the  learner, — one,  two,  three, — for  the  three  separate 
movements  of  the  step,  at  a  pace  proportionate  to  his  ability, 
taking  care  that  each  step  is  of  the  same  length,  and  exe- 
cuted at  the  same  speed  as  the  others ;  perfect  cadence  and 
rhythm  should  accompany  the  whole  of  each  exercise,  both 
in  the  ascent  and  descent. 

The  initiatory  practice  should  consist  of  brief  efforts,  and 
the  instructor  should  give  the* halt'  on  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  exhaustion  or  insecurity  of  grasp;  a  pause,  less  or 
more  protracted,  should  always  follow  the  halt,  and  as  much 
care  should  be  given  to  the  descent  as  to  the  ascent ;  the  last 
step  should  be  as  carej^ly  completed  as  any  in  the  exercise, 
the  feet  should  be  set  leisurely  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
grasp  of  the  hands  quietly  relinquished,  the  movement  being 
closed  in  the  original  position  of  '  attention,'  and  place  im- 
mediately given  to  another  climber. 

The  instructor  should  also  carefully  impress  upon  the 
learner  the  desirability  of  executing  every  exercise  quietly 
and  steadily,  of  keeping  the  countenance  quiet  even  under 
the  most  severe  efforts,  and  of  never,  on  any  occasion,  speak- 
ing while  executing  an  exercise  himself,  or  of  addressing 
any  one  else  who  is  doing  so. 
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On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  proper  care  and  attention 
are  given  to  the  exercises,  and  full  regard  is  paid  to  the 
directions  of  the  instructor,  an  outward  expression  of  pleasure 
and  interest  among  the  learners  is  to  be  encouraged  rather 
than  checked ;  and  the  slips  and  mishaps  of  beginners,  in 
certain  exercises  where  no  attendant  danger  is  to  be  dreaded, 
are  legitimate  sources  of  amusement;  its  proper  bounds 
being  always  a  matter  of  calculation  with  the  instructors. 


THE  VERTICAL  POLE. 

It  is  characteristic  of  simple  climbing,  i.  e.  that  form 

of  climbing  in  which   all  the   resources  of  the  body 

capable  of  aiding  in  the  ascent  are  called  into  action, 

that  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  and  trunk  all  receive 

a  feir  share  of  well-distributed  employment.     The  first 

series   gives  the  same   employment  in  every  exercise 

to  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  with  a  different  mode  of 

employment  to  the  upper,  in  each  separate  one.     In  the 

first  exercise  (which  is  considered  the  easiest  mode  of 

ascent,   because   neither  hand  is  ever  separated  for  a 

moment  from  the  pole,  while  both  are  acting  during 

the  elevation  of  the  body  which  completes  each  step), 

one  side  of  the  body  leads  throughout  the  ascent,  and 

the  other  throughout  the  descent.     In  an  elementary 

sense  this  feature  can  be  turned  to  great  advantage  if 

one  side  of  the  body  be  weaker  than  the  other,  by 

giving  that  side  the  lead,  and  consequently  the  largest 

share  of  employment ;  in  a  practical  sense  by  making 

the  strongest  and  most  dexterous  member  the  leading 

one,  and  consequently  the  chief  agent  in  the   ascent. 

In  the  next  form,  where  the  action  is  alternated  right 

and  lefb,  the  equalization  of  the  body  is  preserved  on 

the  same  principle  as  in  certain  exercises  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  section,  from  the  tact  that  both  sides  are  sepa- 
rately, and  each  for  itself  and  hj  itself,  doing  the  same 
amonnt  of  work,  and  therefore  the  weaker  side,  being 
the  weaker,  is  virtually  doing. more, — ^is  being  m^ed  to 
greater  activity,  reaping  a  proportionately  greater  ad- 
vantage. Here  each  hand,  dniing  its  elevation,  entirely 
quits  the  pole,  and  the  body  is  raised  on  the  elevation 
of  each.  In  the  fourth  exercise  both  hands  act  together, 
both  in  the  ascent  and  descent,  thus  both  quitting  the 
pole  at  the  same  instant. 

In  all  these  exercises  the  column  of  the  body  is 
maintained  in  the  position  most  favourable  to  free 
respiration. 

The  instructor  should  take  care  that  the  learner 
places  his  hands  and  feet  in  their  proper  order  and 
position  in  commencing  each  exercise  ;  the  leading  arm 
should  be  completely  extended  to  the  reach  at  each 
step,  and  the  arms  must  not  be  bent  when  the  feet  are 
lifted,  but  only  when  the  elongation  of  the  legs  and 
trunk  renders  it  necessary  in  the  third  movement  of  the 
step.  Beginners  frequently  try  to  struggle  up  the 
machine  by  means  of  the  hands  only,  the  instructor 
should  therefore  carefully  explain  to  them  how  one  part 
of  the  body  assists  the  other  in  making  the  ascent,  and 
how,  upon  the  correct  employment  of  these  various 
parts,  the  facility  and  elegance  of  climbing  depend. 
When  the  feet  are  lifted  in  the  second  movement, 
the  upper  part  of  the    body    must    not    be    allowed 
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to  incline  backwards,  but  *the  back  mftst  be  bent  out- 
wards. 

lit  tke  third  movement,  the  legs  and  trunk  must  be 
straightened  without  jerk,  and  the  whole  body  be  kept 
as  close  to  the  pole  as  possible.  In  the  descent,  the 
legs  and  trunk  should  be  kept  straight  throughout,  the 
body  being  sustained  by  the  legs  during  the  movements 
of  the  hands. 

In  the  second  exercise,  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
must  not  be  allowed  to  sway  too  much  from  side  to 
side,  which  is  apt  to  result  from  the  separate  employ- 
ment of  the  hands;  and  in  the  descent  the  moving 
hand  should  not  be  placed  until  the  opposite  arm  is 
perfectly  extended. 

The  second  series  of  exercises  on  this  machine  is  of 
a  much  more  arduous  character  than  the  first.  In  the 
former  the  upper  limbs  take  up  and  repeat  the  action  of 
the  latter,  but  they  are  entirely  unaided  by  the  lower 
limbs  and  trunk,  and  in  some  exercises  the  position  of 
these  is  chosen  for  its  value  in  an  elementary  sense,  its 
object  being  to  heighten  the  difficulty  of  the  exercise, 
and  to  intensify  the  action  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  by  acting  strongly  against  it. 

In  the  first  exercise  of  this  series,  the  lower  half  of 
the  body  is  merely  held  quiescent,  and  in  the  position 
most  favourable  to  the  ascent ;  in  the  second,  it  is 
held  formally  in  the  line  of  the  machine ;  and  in  the 
third,  the  same  formality  of  position -is  preserved  with. 
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the  lower  half^  while  the  npper  is  employed  in  rapid 
action,  elevating  the  whole. 

The  elementary  value  of  this  second  series  is  very 
great,  developing  powerfblly  not  only  the  mnscular 
energies  of  the  arms  and  npper  portion  of  the  tnmk, 
but  the  tenacity  and  secnrify  of  the  grip  of  the  hands, 
and  the  fsudliiy  and  readiness  of  action  of  the  npper 
limbs,  either  in  separate  or  combined  effort.  The  single 
exerdse  of  the  third  series  may  be  viewed  as  the 
culminating  one  on  this  machine. 

In  performing  the  exerciBes  the  learner  most  be  in- 
structed not  to  allow  the  left  side  to  sway  romid  to  the 
left  side  of  the  pole  ;  bat  the  hands  must  ascend  and 
descend  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  same  side  of  the  pole 
be  retained  throughout.  In  the  second  exercise,  be- 
ginners are  very  apt  to  make  a  more  complete  step  with 
the  left  hand  than  with  the  right,  because  they  are 
better  able  to  support  themselves  with  the  right  while 
the  left  moves,  and  for  the  same  reason  to  allow  the  left 
arm  to  relax  while  the  right  moves,  so  that  special 
attention  is  required  to  ensure  an  equal  step  with  each 
hand.  In  the  fourth  exercise  the  body  must  not  be 
allowed  to  recede  as  the  hands  are  moved,  and  the 
movement  of  these  must  therefore  take  place  before  the 
flexion  of  the  arms  is  quite  complete. 

In  the  last  exercise  a  strong  pressure  of  the  feet  will 
be  required  to  prevent  the  body  from  receding  as  the 
hand  is  raised  to  the  reach,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
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body  must  be  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the  pole 
throughout. 

During  the  first  few  steps,  the  position  of  the  in- 
structor should  be  where  he  can  best  observe  the  move- 
ments of  the  climber ;  afterwards,  his  position  should  be 
behind  the  climber  on  the  left,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
interpose  his  right  hand  in  the  event  of  a  slip. 

The  Vertical  Pole  may  be  of  any  height  from  15  feet 
to  30  feet,  and  there  should  be  in  a  gymnasium  three 
or  four  of  different  diameter,  viz.  2  inches,  2  J  inches, 
and  3  inches. 


FiBST  Sebies With  hmds  omd  feet. 

Second  Sebies  ....  With  hands  only. 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 

First  Series,  Position  of  attention,  facing  the  pole. 

Exercise  1.  1.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and 

Couese  I.        '     grasp  the  pole,  the  left  following  (Fig.  1)  ; 

lift  the  right  foot  from  the  ground  and 
place  it  against  the  left  side  of  the  pole,  the  knee  on  the 
right  side  (Fig.  2)  ;  lift  the  left  foot  and  place  it  in  front  of 
the  pole,  the  ankles  crossing,  the  outside  edges  of  the  feet 
together,  the  pole  between  them  (Fig.  3) ;  straighten  the 
legs  and  elongate  the  trunk ;  the  whole  column  of  the  body 
upright,  the  chest  advanced,  the  shoulders  flat,  the  elbows 
in  by  the  sides,  the  hands  at  the  half  reach,  the  neck  free, 
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\ 
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2.  BaiMe  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and  grasp  the  pole, 
the  left  following;  draw  up  the  lower  limhs  without  re- 
linquiHhing  their  clasp  of  the  pole,  allowing  it,  as  it  were, 
merely  to  slip  between,  and  without  bending  the  arms,  as  in 
Fig.  3  ;  tighten  the  clasp  of  the  feet  when  elevated,  straighten 
the  knees  and  elongate  the  trunk  to  the  rest  of  the  hands, 
an  in  Fig.  4.     Repeat. 

'  In  descending,  slip  the  left  hand  down  to  the  rest  and 
grasp  the  pole,  the  right  following ;  slacken  the  clasp  of  the 
lower  limbs,  lower  the  body  to  the  reach  of  the  hands, 
retaining  the  legs  straight  and  the  pole  between  them. 
Jiopcat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading, 
the  relative  positions  of  the  feet  reversed. 
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HAND  OVER  HAND. 


First  Series, 
Exercise  2. 
Course  I. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

2.  Eaise   the   right  hand  to 
the   reach  and  grasp  the  pole 

(Fig.  5),  draw  up  the  lower  limbs  without  bend- 
ing the  right  arm,  straighten  the  legs,  and 
elongate  the  trunk  to  the  rest  of  the  right  arm. 
Eepeat,  raising  the  left  hand  to  the  reach  ;  the 
right  and  left  hand  alternating  throughout. 

In  descending,  slip  the  leading  hand  down  to 
the  rest  and  grasp  the  pole,  lower  the  body 
to  the  reach  of  the  supporting  hand,  the  rest 
of  the  body  as  in  first  exercise.     Bepeat. 


1^^^^. 


/I 


HAND  OVER  HAND. 
(a  second  method.) 

Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

2.  Raise  the  left  hand  to  the  half  reach 
above  the  right,  and  raise  the  right  to  the 

reach  above  the  left,  draw  up  the  lower  limbs,  straighten 
the  legs,  and  elongate  the  trunk.     Repeat. 
Descend  as  in  second  exercise. 


First  Series, 
Exercise  3. 
Course  I. 


First  Series, 
Exercise  4. 
Course  II. 


BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 

Position  as  in  first  exercise. 
1.  Raise    both    hands  to   the    reach   and 
grasp    the    pole ;    lift   both  feet   from  the 
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ground  and  clasp  the  pole  in  the  position  of  first  exercise, 
bringing  the  hands  to  the  half  reach,  as  in  Fig.  4,  the  rest 
of  the  body  as  in  first  exercise. 

2.  Shoot  up  both  hands  to  the  reach,  draw  up  the  lower 
limbs  without  bending  the  arms,  straighten  the  knees  and 
elongate  the  trunk.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  both  hands  down  to  the  rest  and  grasp 
the  pole,  lower  the  body  to  the  reach  of  the  hands,  the  rest 
of  the  body  as  in  first  exercise.     Bepeat. 


WITH  ONE  HAND. 

First  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

£xercise  5.  1.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and 

CotrssE  IV.  grasp  the  pole ;   spring  from  the  ground 

and  clasp  the  pole  with  the  feet  as  in  first 
exercise,  bringing  the  right  hand  to  the  ^^  ^ 

half  reach ;  place  the  left  hand  'on  the  hip 
joint,  the  fingers  to  the  front,  the  thumb 
to  the  rear,  the  rest  of  the  body  in  the 
position  of  first  exercise. 

2.  lighten  the  clasp  of  the  feet,  raise 
the  right  hand  to  the  reach  (Fig.  6),  draw 
up  the  lower  limbs  without  bending  the 
arm,  straighten  the  knees  and  elongate  the 
trunk.     Bepeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  right  hand  down 
to  the  rest,  lower  the  body  to  the  half 
reach  of  the  hand.     Bepeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the 
left  hand. 
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Second  Series. 
Exercise  6. 
Course  HI. 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 
Position  as  in  first  exercise.  ^jg,  7. 
1.  Eaise  the  right  hand 
to  the  reach  and  grasp  the 
pole,  the  left  following; 
lift  both  feet  from  the  ground  and  pass 
them  to  the  right  side  of  the  pole,  the  hands 
at  the  half  reach,  the  left  thigh  slightly 
pressing  against  it ;  the  legs  together  and 
straight  and  slanting  to  the  front,  the 
toes  pointed  in  the  same  direction,  the 
trunk  of  the  body  held  firm  and  up- 
right, the  chest  advanced,  the  shoulders 
flat,  the  elboWiS  in  by  the  sides,  the  he$td 
slightly  held  back,  the  eyes  directed  to  the 
reacSwthe  hands  (Fig.  7). 

2.  Eaise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and  Fig.  8. 

grasp  the  pole,  the  left  following ;  elevate 
the  body  to  the  half  reach  of  the  hands. 
Bepeat.  At  the  last  step,  clasp  the  pole 
with  the  feet  as  in  first  exercise. 

In  descending,  grasp  the  pole  firmly  with 
the  left  hand,  and  pass  the  right  outside 
the  pole  over  to  the  left  breast,  against 
which  press  the  open  palm  (Fig.  8) ;  pass 
the  left  outside  of  these,  and  with  the  open 
palm  press  the  outside  of  the  right  fore-arm. 
By  the  clasp  of  the  feet  and  the  pressure 
of  the  arms  guide  the  rate  of  descent. 

This   exercise   to  be  repeated  with  the 

lower  limbs  on  the  left,  side  of  the  pole. 

These  exercises  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 

E  e 
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CLIMBING. 


[sect.  it. 


HAND  OVER  HAND. 


Second  Series, 
Exercise  7. 
CouBSE  m. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 
1.  Eaise  the,  right  hand 
to  the  reach  and  grasp  the 
pole,  the  left  following ;  lift 
both  feet  from  the.  ground,  raising  the  body 
until  the  hands  are  at  the  half  reach ;  the 
legs  straight  and  together,  the  toes  pointed 
downwards,  and  slightly  turned  out  (the  pole 
lying  free  between  them),  the  column  of  the 
body  perfectly  upright  and  in  the  line  of 
the  pole,  the  head  erect,  the  eyes  directed  to 
the  reach  of  the  hands  (Mg.  9). 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach,  ele- 
vating the  body  to  the  rest  of  the  left ;  raise 
ihe  left  hand  to  the  reach, 
elevating  the  body  to  the 
rest  of  the  right.  Repeat. 
At  the  last  step  clasp  the 
pole  with  the  feet,  as  in 
first  exercise. 

In  descending,  remove  the 
hands  from  the  pole  and  ex- 
tend  the  arms  horizontally 
to  the  side,  right  and  left, 
the  fingers  together,  the 
palms  to  the  front  (Fig. 
10).  Guide  the  descent  by 
the  pressure  of  the  lower 
limbs. 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  9. 
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BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 


Second  Series. 
Exeroise  8. 

COUBSE   III. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 
1.  Baise  both  hands  to  the  reach  and 
grasp  the  pole,  the  rest  of  the  body  as 
in  sixth  exercise. 
2.  Shoot  up  both  hands  to  the  reach  and  grasp  the  pole, 
elevate  the  body  to  the  half  reach  of  the  hands.     Eepeat. 

In  descending,  slip  both  hands  down  to  the  rest  and  grasp 
the  pole,  lower  the  body  to  the  half  reach  of  the  hands. 
Eepeat. 


E  e  2 


THE  VERTICAL  POLE. 

(fixed  ci^oss  to  a  wall.) 

The  difficolfy  of  the  exercises  on  this  machine  In  thi^ 
position  is  almost  solely  owing  to  its  position  against 
a  wall,  whereby  the  freedom  of  the  hand-grasp  and  the 
clasp  of  the  lower  limbs  are  entirely  lost.  All  its  exer- 
cises are  of  the  most  ardnons  description,  and  can  only 
be  accomplished  after  the  hand  and  fore-arm  have  been 
strengthened  by  similar  but  less  difficult  exercises. 

This  machine  is  a  pole,  3  inches  in  diameter,  fixed 
within  1^  inch  of  the  face  of  a  wall  by  means  of  small 
wooden  blocks  at  intervals  behind  it.  It  may  be  fixed 
on  part  of  the  front  of  the  Prepared  Wall. 


FntST  Sebies Hands  and  feet, 

Seconi)  Series Hands  and  knees. 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 

First  Series.  Position  of  attention,  facing  the  wall,  the 

Exercise  1.        toes  touching  it. 

Couese  IY.  1.  JELaise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and 

grasp    the  pole,   the    fingers    and    thumb 
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meeting,  the  left  following  close  under  it ;  lift  the  right 

from  the  ground  and  place  it  flat 

upon  the  wall  as  high  as  the  hip, 

on  the  right  side  of,  and  close  to, 

the  pole,  the  left  following  on  the 

left  (Fig.  1). 

2.  Slightly  incline  the  body  to 
the  left  front,  raise  the  right  hand 
to  the  reach,  incline  the  body  to 
the  right  front,  raise  the  left  hand 
to  the  reach,  grasp  strongly  with 
both  hands,  lift  the  right  foot  the 
distance  of  the  step,  the  left  follow- 
ing on  the  left.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  left  foot 
down. the  distance  of  the  step,  the 
right  following ;  slip  the  left  hand 
down  to  the  rest,  the  right  following.     Repeat 


This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 


foot 


RIGHT  SIDE  LEADING. 


First  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  2.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

CouBSB  IV.  2.  Slightly  incline  the  body  to  the  left 

front,  raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and 
at  the  same  time  lift  the  right  foot  the  distance  of  the  step ; 
the  left  hand  and  left  foot  following  together  the  same 
distance.    Repeat. 


COUBSE    III. 


HAMD  OVER  HAND. 


Second  Seriet,  PoBition  as  in  first  e 

1.  Baise  the  right  hand 
to  the  reach  and  graap  the 
pole,  the  left  following;  lift 
both  feet  from  the  groimd,  raising  the  body 
nntil  the  hands  are  at  the  half  reach  ;  the 
legB  Btraight  and  together,  the  toes  pointed 
downwardB,  and  slightly  turned  out  (the  pole 
lying  free  between  them),  the  column  of  the 
body  perfectly  upright  and  in  the  line  of 
the  pole,  the  head  erect,  the  eyes  directed  to 
the  reach  of  the  hands  (Pig.  9), 

2.  Raise  the  right  band  to  the  reach,  ele- 
vating the  body  to  the  rest  of  the  left ;  raise 
the  left  hand  to  the  reach, 
elevating  the  body  to  the 
rest  of  the  right.  Repeat, 
At  the  last  step  clasp  the 
pole  with  the  feet,  as  in 
first  exercise. 

In  descending,  remoye  the 
hands  from  the  pole  and  ex- 
tend the  arms  horizontally 
to  the  Bide,  right  and  left, 
the  fingers  together,  the 
palms  to  the  front  (Fig. 
10).  Guide  the  descent  by 
the  pressure  of  the  lower 
limbs. 


Fig.  10. 
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EIGHT.  AND  LEFT,  HAND  AND  FOOT. 


First  Series.  Position  as  in 

Exercise  4.         first  exercise. 
Course  IV.  1.  As   in   first 

exercise. 

2.  Baise  the  right  band  to  the 
reach  and  at  the  same  time  lift  the 
left  foot  the  distance  of  the  step 
(Fig.  3) ;  raise  the  left  hand  to  the 
reach  and  at  the  same  time  lift 
the  right  foot  the  distance  of  the 
step.     Eepeat. 

In  descending,  pass  the  leading 
hand  down  to  the  rest,  and  at  the 
same  tinie  slip  the  leading  foot 
down  the  distance  of  the  step. 
Repeat. 

RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 

Second  Series,  Position  as  in  first 

Exercise  6.         exercise. 
Course  IV.  1.  Raise  the  right 

hand  to  the  reach  and 
grasp  the  pole,  the  left  following  close 
under  it ;  spring  from  the  ground  and 
bring  both  knees  against  the  wall,  as 
high  as  the  waist,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  pole,  touching  it  (Fig.  4). 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  th^  reach, 
the  left  following,  grasp  strongly  with 
the  hands  and  spring  upwards  from 
both  knees.     Repeat. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 
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In  descending,  slip  the  left  hand  down  to  the  rest,  the 
right  following,  grasp  strongly  and  slip  both  knees  down 
the  distance  of  the  step.     Repeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 


RIGHT  SIDE  LEADING. 

Second  Serua,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

£xeroi8e  6.  1.  As  in  fifth  exercise. 

CouBSE  lY.  2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and 

at  the  same  time  lift  the  right  knee  the 
distance  of  the  step ;  the  left  hand  and  left  knee  following 
the  same  distance.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  right  hand  down  to  the  rest,  and 
at  the  same  time  slip  the  right  knee  down  the  same  distance, 
the  left  hand  and  knee  following,  together  on  the  lefl. 
Repeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  side  leading. 

RIGHT  AND  LEFT  SIDE. 

Second  Senes,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  7.  1.  As  in  fifth  exercise. 

CouESE  lY.  2.  Raise  the  right  hand  and  knee  as  in 

preceding  exercise ;  raise  the  left  hand  and 
left  knee  the  distance  of  the  step  beyond  the  right  hand 
and  right  knee.  Repeat,  the  leading  hand  and  knee  always 
passing  the  supporting  hand  and  knee. 

In  descending,  pass  the  leading  hand  down  to  the  rest, 
and  at  the  same  time  slip  the  leading  knee  down  the  distance 
of  the  step.    Repeat. 
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EIGHT  AND  LEFT,  HAND  AND  KNEE. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  8.  1.  As  in  fifth  exercise. 

CouBSE  lY.  2.  Eaise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and 

at  the  same  time  lift  the  left  knee  the  dis- 
tance of  the  step ;  raise  the  left  hand  to  the  reach  and  at 
the  same  time  lift  the  right  knee  the  distance  of  the  step. 
Eepeat. 

In  descending,  pass  the  leading  hand  down  to  the  rest, 
and  at  the  same  time  slip  the  leading  knees  down  the 
distance  of  the  step.     Repeat. 

BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  9.  1.  As  in  fifth  exercise. 

CoxTBSE  lY.  2.  Eaise  both  hands  to  the  reach,  grasp 

the  pole  strongly  and  spring  upward  with 
both  knees  the  distance  of  the  step.     Eepeat. 

In  descending,  slip  both  hands  down  to  the  rest,  grasp 
the  pole  strongly  and  slip  both  knees  down  the  distance 
of  the  step.    Eepeat. 


THE  SLANTING  POLE. 

The  first  series  of  exercises  on  this  machine,  under 
the  pole ^  are  suhstantially  the  same  as  the  corresponding' 
series  on  the  vertical  pole,  with  this  difference,  that 
their  difficulty  is  much  reduced  hy  its  inclined  position. 
The  hands  still  follow  the  same  modes  of  action  as  on 
the  vertical  machine,  but  with  less  difficulty,  and  the 
lower  limbs  bear  altogether  a  less  important  part  in 
the  step,  and  consequently  receive  less  benefit  from  it. 
This  machine  may  for  these  reasons  be  made  intro- 
ductory to  the  vertical  one,  when,  as  will  sometimes  be 
the  case,  the  simplest  exercises  on  the  latter  are  found 
too  difficult  for  the  beginner. 

The  second  series,  above  the  pole^  is  also  essentially 
initiatory,  but  is  valuable  both  in  an  elementary  and 
practical  sense.  The  exercises  comprised  in  it  are  safe 
and  interesting,  besides  giving  much  light  and  Tvell 
distributed  movement  to  both  trunk  and  limbs  ;  as,  the 
reach  being  made  and  the  lower  limbs  drawn  up,  the 
elongation  of  the  trunk  is  almost  entirely  effected  by 
the  action  of  the  back  and  loins. 

The  exercises  in  the  third  series,  under  the  jpole,  are 
executed  entirely  by  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and 
the  upper  Kmbs,  thus  corresponding  with  the  second 
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series  on  the  vertical  machine,  but,  as  in  the  series 
corresponding  with  the  first,  they  are  of  a  much  less 
arduous  nature,  owing  to  the  inclined  position  of  the 
machine. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  and  third  series  of 
exercises  on  this  machine  entirely  correspond  with  the 
first  and  second  series  on  the  pole  in  its  vertical  position, 
while  every  exercise  is  lessened  in  difficulty  by  its 
inclination ;  and  as  this  changed  position  presents  an- 
other surface,  a  t^iird  and  intermediate  series  is  affi)rded 
of  an  entirely  different  character  to  either,  in  which 
the  column  of  the  body  is  supported  on  the  pole  itself. 
This  machine,  therefore,  is  in  all  respects  a  valuable 
companion  to  the  vertical  one,  with  all  the  correspond- 
ing exercises  slightly  reduced  in  difficulty  for  the  special 
practice  of  less  able  beginners. 

The  position  of  the  instructor  should  be  under  the 
pole,  because  all  falls  from  this  machine  will  be  under 
it ;  except  when  the  climber  is  learning  the  movements 
of  the  step  in  the  second  series,  when  the  instructor 
should  be  in  front  of  the  pole  behind  the  climber  in 
order  to  direct  his  efforts. 

The  Slanting  Pole  should  be  3  inches  in  diameter, 
and  not  less  than  15  feet  or  more  than  20  feet  in 
length,  and  laid  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees. 
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FiBST  Sebies Under  the  pcHe, 

Second  Sebies Above  the  pole. 

Third  Sebies Hands  only. 


LEFT  HAND  LEADING. 

First  Series,  PoBition  of  attention,  under  the  pole. 

Bxeroiae  1.  1.  Advance  the  left  hand  to  the  reach 

CoUBSE  I.  and  grasp  the  pole,  the  right  following;  lift 

the  left  foot  from  the  ground  and  place  it 
against  the  right  side  of  the  pole  underneath,  the  knee  to 
the  loft ;  lift  the  right  foot  and  place  the  heel  over  the  x>ole, 
the  ankles  crossing,  the  outside  edges  of  the  feet  together, 
the  pole  between  them  (Fig.  1),  straighten  the  legs  and 
elongate  the  trunk,  the  column  of  the  body  at  the  incline  of 


FIg.l. 


Kg.  2. 


Fig.  3. 
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the  pole,  the  head  slightly  held  back,  the  eyes  directed  to 
the  reach  of  the  hands  (Fig.  2). 

2.  Advance  the  left  hand  to  the  reach  (Fig.  3),  the  right 
following,  draw  up  the  lower  limbs  without  bending  the 
arms,  as  in  Fig.  1,  straighten  the  legs  and  elongate  the  trunk 
to  the  rest  of  the  hands.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  right  hand  down  to  the  rest,  the 
left  following,  and  lower  the  body  to  the  reach  of  the  hands. 
Kepeat^ 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  right  hand  leading. 


HAND  OVER  HAND. 

First  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  2.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

Course  I.  2.  Advance  the  left  hand  to  the  reach, 

as  in  Fig.  3,  draw  up  the  lower  limbs,  with- 
out bending  the  arm,  straighten  the  knees  and  elongate  the 
trunk  to  the  rest  of  the  right  hand.  Repeat,  raising  the 
right  hand  to  the  reach ;  the  right  and  left  hand  alternating 
throughout. 

In   descending,  slip  the  leading  hand  down  to  the  rest, 
lower  the  body  to  the  reach  of  the  supporting  hand.     Repeat. 


BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 

First  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  3.  1.  Advance  both  hands  to  the  reach  and 

CouBSE  II.  grasp    the   pole ;   Kft  both  feet  from  the 

ground  and  clasp  the  pole  in  the  position 
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of  first  exercise.  The  rest  of  the  body  in  the  poeition  of 
first  exercise  (Fig.  2). 

2.  Shoot  up  both  hands  to  the  reach,  draw  up  the  lower 
limbs  without  bending  the  arms,  and  elongate  the  tmnk  to 
the  rest  of  the  hands.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  both  hands  down  to  the  rest,  lower  the 
body  to  the  reach  of  the  hands.     Bepeat. 


WITH  ONE  HAND. 

First  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  4.  1.  Advance  the  right  hand  to  the  r«acli 

CouBSE  III.         and  grasp  the  pole,  spring  fix>m  the  ground 

and  clasp  the  pole  with  the  feet  as  in  first 
exercise,  bringing  the  right  hand 
to  the  half  reach,  and  placing  the  Fig-  ^• 

left  hand  on  the  hip  joint,  the 
fingers  to  the  front,  the  thumb  to 
the  rear,  the  rest  of  the  body  in 
the  position  of  first  exercise  (Fig. 

4). 

2.  Tighten  the  clasp  of  the  feet, 

raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach, 

draw  up  the  lower  limbs,  straighten 

the  knees  and  elongate  the  trunk.  . 

Bepeat. 

In   descending,    slip  the    right 

hand  down  to  the  rest,  lower  the 

body  to  the  half  reach  of  the  hand. 

Bepeat.    * 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand. 
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LEFT  HAND  LEADING. 

Second  Series,  Position  of  attention,  facing  the  pole,  the 

Exercise  6.        ,toes  touching  it. 

Course  I.  L  Stoop   forward  and  grasp  the  pole 

with  the  left  hand,  the  right  following 
immediately  under  it,  slowly  extend  the  trunk  of  the 
body  along  its  surface;  lift  the  left  foot  from  the  ground 
and  place  it  against  the  right  side  of  the  pole,  the  knee 
on  the  left ;  lift  the  right  foot  from  the  ground  and 
place  it  under  the  pole,  clasping  it  with  the  back  of  the 
ankle,  the  trunk  of  the  body  in  a  straight  line  along  its 
surface,  the  head  slightly  held  back,  the  eyes  directed  to  the 
reach  of  the  hands  (Fig.  5),  stiiaighten  the  legs  and  elongate  ^ 
the  trunk  (Fig.  6). 

2.  Advance  the  left  hand  to  the  reach  (Fig.  7),  the  right 
following,  draw  up  the  lower  limbs  without  bending  the 

Fig.  5.  Fig.  6.  Fig.  7. 
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arms,  straighten  the  knees  and  elongate  the  trunk  to  the  rest 
of  the  hands.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  right  hand  down  to  the  rest, 
the  left  following,  lower  the  body  to  the  reach  of  the  hands. 
Repeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  right  hand  leading. 


HAND  OVER  HAND. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  fifth  exercise. 

Exeroise  6.  1.  As  in  fifth  exercise. 

CouRSB  I.  2.  Advance  the  left  hand  to  the  reach, 

as  in  Fig.  7,  draw  up  the  lower  limbs,  with- 
out bending  the  arm,  straighten  the  knees  and  elongate  the 
trunk  to  the  rest  of  the  right  hand.  Repeat,  raising  the 
right  hand  to  the  reach,  the  right  and  left  hand  alternating 
throughout. 

In  descending,  slip  the  leading  hand  down  to  the  rest, 
lower  the  body  to  the  reach  of  the  supporting  hand.    Repeat. 


BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 

Second  Series,  Position  as  in  fifth  exercise. 

Exercise  7.  1.  As  in  fifth  exercise. 

Course  II.  2.   Shoot  up  both  hands  to  the  reach, 

draw  up  the  lower  limbs  without  bending 
the  arms,  straighten  the  knees  and  elongate  the  trunk  to  the 
rest  of  the  hands.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  both  hands  down  to  the  rest,  lower  the 
body  to  the  reach  of  the  hands.    Repeat. 


THE  SLANTING  POLE. 


LEFT  HANDLEADING. 
Third  Series.  PoeitioQ  of  attention,  under  the  pole. 

Exercise  8.  1.  Advance  the  left  hand  &ud  graep  the 

CouBSB  IIJ.  pole,  the  right  following;  lift  both  feet 
irom  the  ground,  bringing  the  hande  to  the 
half  reach,  the  legB  together  and  straight,  the  feet  together 
with  the  toes  pointed  downwards,  the  cheet  advanced,  the 
ehoulderB  equare  to  the  front,  the  neck  free,  the  head  slightly 
held  back,  the  eyes  directed  to  the  front,  the  chin  elevated 
(Fig.  8). 

2.  Advance  the  left  band  to  the  reach  (Fig.  9),  the  right 
following,  bend  the  arms  uutil  the  hands  are  at  the  half 
reach.     Repeat. 

Fig.  8.  Ffg.  9. 


In  descending,  slip  the  right  hand  down  to  the  rest,  the 
left  following.     Repeat. 

This  exerrase  to  he  repeated  with  the  right  hand  leading. 
p  f 
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HAND  OVER  HAND. 

Third  Serie$,  Position  as  in  eighth  exercise. 

Bxeroise  9.  1.  As  in  eighth  exercise. 

(/OtJRSE  III.  2.  Advance  the  left  hand  to  the  reach, 

as  in  Fig.  9,  leaving  the  right  at  the  half 
roacli ;  bend  the  left  arm  until  the  hand  is  at  the  half  reach 
and  raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  leading  hand  down  to  the  rest, 
leaving  the  supporting  hand  at  the  reach.     Repeat. 


BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 

Thinl  Series,  Position  as  in  eighth  exercise. 

Bxeroise  10.  I.  As  in  eighth  exercise. 

CoUKSK  III.  2.  Shoot  up  both  hands  the  distance  of 

the  step,  but  retaining  the  arms  bent  at 
the  luUf  i^ach.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  both  hands  down  the  distance  of  the 
step,  rt>tuiuing  the  arms  bent  as  in  the  ascent.     Repeat. 


THE   TUENING  POLE. 

All  the  exercises  on  this  machine  are  of  an  essen- 
tially elementary  character,  and  especially  designed  to 
accomplish  two  objects ;  first,  to  strengthen  the  hands, 
wrists,  and  fore-arms ;  second,  to  cultivate  the  power 
of  preserving  the  equilibrium  under  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties. 

No  exercise  on  this  machine  requires  much  muscular 
power,  nicety  of  movement  for  the  preservation  of 
balance  being  the  chief  requisite,  although  all  the  exer- 
cises forming  the  third  series  on  the  preceding  machine 
can  be  executed  here  with  the  same  advantages, 
heightened  by  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  tendency 
of  the  pole  to  revolve.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  these 
two  machines  are  found  very  valuable  in  the  gymna- 
sium, as  nothing  ii?  so  desirable  for  learners  as  a  wide 
and  varied  range  of  exercises  interesting  in  themselves, 
and  which  cultivate  dexterity  of  action,  precision  and 
accuracy  of  movement,  and  complete  command  of  the 
trunk  and  limbs.  They  are  valuable  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced learnersy  because  it  is  found  that  those  exercises 
which  are  almost  limited  to  great  muscular  efibrt,  or  in 
other  words,  in  which  the  resistance  is  at  its  maximum 

and  the  movement  at  its  minimum,  are  not  so  conducive- 

y  f  2 
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to  muscular  deyelopment  as  where  these  qualities  are 
hiAj  balanced. 

The  position  of  the  instractor  should  be  under  the 
pole,  except  when  directing  the  climber  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  step,  when  he  shonld  be  in  front  of  it. 

The  Turning  Pole  should  be  similar  to  the  preceding 
machine  and  laid  ^t  the  same  angle,  but  made  to  turn 
hj  means  of  an  iron  pin  at  each  end,  revolving  in 
sockets  placed  in  the  floor  and  upper  point  of  attach- 
ment. 


First  Sestes The  pole  kddJimK 

Second  Sebies.  .  .  .    Hie  pole  turning. 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 

First  Series.  Position  of  attention,  facing  the  pole,  the 

Sxerdse  1.         toes  toacbing  it. 

CouBSE  I.  1.  Stoop   forward  and   grasp    the    pole 

with  the  right  hand,  the  left  following  im- 
mediately nndemeath  it,  slowly  extend  the  trunk  of  the 
body  along  its  snr&ce ;  lift  the  right  foot  from  the  ground 
and  place  it  against  the  left  side  of  the  pole,  the  knee  on  the 
right ;  lift  the  left  foot  from  the  groxmd  and  place  it  under 
the  pole,  clasping  it  with  the  back  of  the  ankle,  the  trunk  of 
the  body  in  a  straight  line  along  its  sur&ce,  the  head  slightlj 
bent  back,  the  eyes  directed  to  the  reach  of  the  hands, 
straighten  the  knees  and  elongate  the  trunk. 
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2.  Advance  the  right  hand  to  the  reach,  the  left  following^ 
draw  up  the  lower  limbs,  tightening  the  clasp  of  the  hands, 
straighten  the  knees  and  elongate  the  trunk  to  the  rest  of 
the  hands.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  left  hand  down  to  the  rest,  the 
right  following,  lower  the  body  to  the  reach  of  the  hands. 
Eepeat. 

The  positions  in  this  exercise  are  the  same  as  shown 
in  Figs.  6,  6,  and  7  on  the  Slanting  Pole. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 


HAND  OVER  HAND. 

,  First  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  2.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

Course  II.  2.  Advance  the  left;  hand  to  the  reach, 

draw  up  the  lower  limbs,  tightening  the 
clasp  of  the  hands,  straighten  the  knees  and  elongate  the 
trunk  to  the  rest  of  the  right  hand.  Repeat,  raising  the 
right  hand  to  the  reach ;  the  right  and  left  hand  alternating 
throughout. 

In  descending,  slip  the  leading  hand  down  to  the  rest, 
lower  the  body  to  the  reach  of  the  supporting  hand.     Repeat. 


BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 

First  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  d.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

COTTRSE  n.  2.  Shoot   up  both  hands  to   the   reach. 
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draw  up  the  lower  limbs,  tightening  the  clasp  of  the  hands, 
straighten  the  knees  and  elongate  the  trunk  to  the  rest  of 
the  hands.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  both  hands  down  to  the  rest,  lower 
the  body  to  the  reach  of  the  hands.     Repeat. 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  4.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

Course  III.  2.  Advance  the  right  hand  to  the  reach, 

the  left  following,  draw  up  the  lower  limbs, 
and  elongate  the  trunk  to  the  half  reach  of  the  hands,  and 
during  the  last  movement  give  the  pole  one  quarter  turn 
from  right  to  left.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  left  hand  down  to  the  rest,  the 
right  following,  lower  the  body  to  the  half  reach  of  the 
hands,  and  during  the  last  movement  give  the  pole  one 
quarter  turn,  as  on  the  ascent.     Repeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading, 
and  turning  the  pole  from  left  to  right. 


HAND  OVER  HAND. 

Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

2.  Advance  the  left  hand  to  the  reach, 
draw  up  the  lower  limbs,  elongate  the  trunk 

to  the  half  reach  of  the  right  hand,  and  during  the  last 


Second  Senes, 
Exercise  5. 
Course  III, 
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movement  give  the  pole  one  quarter  torn  from  right  to 
left.     Bepeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  leading  hand  down  to  the  rest, 
and  while  lowering  the  body  to  the  half  reach  of  the  sup- 
porting hand  give  the  pole  one  quarter  turn,  as  on  the 
ascent.  This  to  be  repeated  with  the  other  hand,  so  that 
the  pole  will  be  kept  continuously  turning  during  the 
descent. 


BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 

Second  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  6.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

CouBSE  III.  2.  Shoot  up  both  hands  to   the  reach, 

draw  up  the  lower  limbs,  and  elongate  the 
trunk  to  the  haK  reach  of  the  hands,  and  during  the  last 
movement  give  the  pole  one  half  turn  from  right  to  left. 
In  descending,  slip  both  hands  down  to  the  rest,  lower 
the  body  to  the  haK  reach  of  the  hands,  and  during  the  last 
movement  give  the  pole  one  half  turn  from  right  to  left, 
as  on  the  ascent. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  turning  the  pole  from  left 
to  right. 

TURNING  WITH  THE  POLE. 

Second  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

SSxeroise  7.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

Course  IV.  ,  2.  Shoot  up  both  hands  to  the  reach, 

draw   up  the   lower  limbs   (Fig.   1),   and 
elongate  the  trunk,  and  during  the  last  movement  set  the 


trunk  of  the  boAj  Jree  from  the  pole,  tarn  the  pole  from 
right  to  left,  alloving  the  body  to  go  with  it  (Fig.  2),  modi- 
fying or  increaaing  the  momentum  of  the  fall  by  extending 


or  bending  the  arms,  so  that  the  pole  shall  make  one  coin- 
plete  turn,  bringing  the  climber  again  to  the  surface.  Be- 
HUtne  the  climb,  making  one  tarn  at  each  step. 

In  descending,  slip  both  hands  down  to  the  rest,  lower 
the  body  to  tlie  half  reach  of  the  hands,  and  during  Has 
movement  make  one  torn,  as  in  the  ascent.     Repeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated,  making  the  torn  from  left 
to  right. 


THE  PAIR  OF  VERTICAL  POLES. 

The  range  of  exercises  on  this  machine  is  not  wide, 
but  every  one  is  of  a  high  class ;  they  are  all  arduous, 
and  are  approached  through  those  of  the  single  pole. 
The  learner  should  never  be  allowed  to  attempt  them 
until  he  is  master  of  the  second  series  on  the  single 
pole. 

When  well  executed  they  are  very  elegant,  and  show 
at  a  glance  the  power  at  the  command  of  the  climber, 
the  body  being  sustained  in  perfect  position  between 
the  poles  by  the  hand-grasp  alone.  For  these  reasons 
this  machine  is  always  a  favourite  with  able  climbers. 

The  instructor  must  be  careful  to  give  the  'halt* 
whenever  there  is  any  kick  or  struggle  of  the  lower 
limbs  or  trunk,  or  whenever  the  full  step  is  not  made 
by  the  hands,  or  the  elevation  of  the  trunk  after  the 
reach  is  not  completed,  indicating  local  or  general 
fatigue,  and  tjierefore  insecurity  of  grasp.  This  applies 
most  especially  to  the  two  last  exercises,  where  the  feet 
are  removed  from  the  vertical  line. 

In  the  fifth  exercise  the  climber  must  be  instructed 
to  be  careful  to  keep  the  feet  between  the  poles  and  to 
guard  against  their  passing  to  the  rear  with  the  poles 
clashing  in  front ;  in  this  exercise  the  knees  should  be 
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kept  well  bent,  the  lifting  of  the  lower  limbs  should  be 
at  the  instant  of  the  elevation  of  the  hand,  and  the 
alternate  aetion  of  the  .right  and  left  sides  should  be 
rhythmical,  both  in  the  ascent  and  descent.  Another 
point  requiring  attention  in  this  exercise  is,  when  the 
climber  nears  the  top  (supposing  he  is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  climb  the  length  of  the  poles),  that  the  '  halt* 
shall  always  be  given  and  the  climber  not  allowed  to 
look  upwards  to  ascertain  his  position ;  it  would  be  in 
this  act  that  a  loss  of  equilibrium  would  most  readily 
occur. 

The  instructor's  place  should  be  right  or  left  of  the 
poles,  according  as  the  climber  shows  a  tendency  to  lose 
his  equilibrium  to  front  or  rear,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  able  to  interpose  his  right  hand  in  such  a  case.  In 
the  early  practice  of  the  third  and  last  exercises,  two 
instructors,  or  an  instructor  and  a  monitor,  should  be 
placed  right  and  left  of  the  machine,  on  occasions  when 
it  is  thought  desirable  to  let  the  climber  do  his  utter- 
most ;  but,  as  above  directed,  for  general  practice  the 
*halt'  should  be  given  at  the  slightest  indication  of 
fatigue  or  failing  power,  and  while  he  has  yet  strength 
to  accomplish  the  descent. 

The  Pair  of  Vertical  Poles  should  be  \\  inch  in 
diameter  and  18  inches  apart,  and  not  less  than  12  feet 
or  more  than  18  feet  high. 


THE  PAIR   OF   VERTICAL  POLES. 


FiBBT  Sehies Upright. 

Second  Series Hands  reversed. 

Thibd  Sbeies Sitting. 


Fig.  1, 


E1g-2- 


^ 


RIGHT  HAI^D  LEADING. 

I'irst  Series.  PoBition  of  attention,  between  the  poles. 

Exercise  1.  1.  Baiae  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and 

CouBBB  II.  grasp  the  right  pole,  the  left  following  on 
the  left  pole ;  lift  hoth  feet  from  the  ground, 
bringing  the  hands  to  the  half 
reach,  the  shouldera  flat,  the 
cheBt  advanced,  the  trunk  of  the 
body  upright  and  held  firm,  the 
neck  free,  the  chin  elevated,  the 
eyes  directed  to  the  front,  the  lege 
straight  and  together,  the  feet  I 
together,  the  toes  pointed  to  the  jj  \ 
ground,  the  whole  column  of  the 
body  Bustained  in  the  line  of 
the  poles  (Fig.  1). 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the 
reach  {Fig.  2),  the  left  follow- 
ing ;  elevate  the  body  to  the  half 
reach  of  the  hands.     Repeat. 

In  descending,   slip  the  right 
hand  down  to  the  rest,  the  left  following ;  lower  the  body 
to  the  half  reach  of  the  hands.     Repeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 
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HAND  OVER  HAND. 

Firat  Series,  Fofiition  as  in  first  exercise. 

Bxeroise  2.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

Course  III.  2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and 

elevate  the  body  to  the  rest  of  the  left 
hand  ;  raise  the  left  hand  to  the  reach  and  elevate  the  body 
to  the  rest  of  the  right  hand.    Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  leading  hand  down  to  the  rest 
and  lower  the  body  to  the  reach  of  the  supporting  hand. 
Repeat. 


BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 

First  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Bxeroise  8.  I.  As  in  first  exercise,  raising  both  hands 

(^OURSK  III.       at  the  same  time. 

2.  Shoot  up  both  hands  to  the  reach  and 
elevate  the  body  to  the  rest  of  the  hands.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  lower  the  body  until  the  hands  are  at  the 
reacli ;  slip  both  hands  down  to  the  rest.     Repeat. 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 

Steond  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Sxeroise  4.  1.  Stoop  forward  from  the  waist,  bring- 

Course  IV.         ing  the  head  and  shoulders  in  front  of  the 

poles,    bend   the   arms   and   draw    up    the 
hands  to  the   rear  until  they  are  nearly  as   high  as  the 
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armpits,  and  grasp  the  poles,  the  palma  behind  the  poles 
the  thumbs  to  the   front ;    lift   both  feet  Fig.  3. 

from  the  ground,  bending  the  legs,  the  feet 
to  the  rear,  the  toes  pointed  to  the  rear 
(Fig.  3). 

2.  Slip  the  right  hand  up  and  graep 
the  pole,  aiding  it  hy  the  elevation  of  the 
right  Bide  and  right  leg,  the  left  baud  fol- 
lowing, with  the  corresponding  side  and 
leg.    Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  right  hand  down 
and  grasp  the  pole,  and  at  the  same  time 
lower  the  right  side  and  right  leg,  the  left 
hand  following  with  the  corresponding  side 
and  leg.     Repeat, 

This  esercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 


HAND  OVER  HAKD. 


Second  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

ExerciBe  6.  1.  As  in  fourth  exercise. 

CouB3E  IV.  2.  Slip  the  right  band  up  and  grasp  the 

pole,  as  in  fourth  exercise;    slip  the  left 
haad  up  the  distance  of  the  step  beyond  the   right.     Re- 
in, descending,  slip  the  right  hand  down  and  grasp  the 
pole,  as  in  fourth  exercise ;   slip  the   left  hand  down  the 
distance  of  the  step  beyond  the  right.     Repeat, 
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BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 

Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  fourth  exercise. 

2.  Slip  both  hands  up  the  distance  of  the 
step,    and   grasp   the    pole,    retaining   the 

arms  bent.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  both  hands  down  the  distance  of  the 
step,  retaining  the  arms  bent.     Repeat. 


Second  Series, 
Exeroise  6. 

Course  IV. 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 

Position  as  in  first  exercise. 
1.  Raise  both  hands  and  grasp  the  poles 
at  the  half  reach;  lift  both  feet  from  the 
ground  and  extend  the  lower  limbs  hori- 
zontally at  a  right  angle  to  the  trunk,  the  legs  straight  and 
together,  the  feet  together,  the  toes  pointed  to  the  front,  the 


Third  Series, 
Exeroise  7. 
Course  IV. 


trunk  of  the  body  upright,  the 
neck  free,  the  head  slightly  held 
back,  the  eyes  directed  to  the  reach 
of  the  hands  (Fig.  4). 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the 
reach  and  grasp  the  pole,  the  left 
following  on  the  left;  elevate  the 
body  to  the  half  reach  of  the  hands. 
Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  right  hand 
down  and  grasp  the  pole,  the  left 
following,  and  lower  the  body  to 
the  half  reach  of  the  hands.  Re  - 
peat. 


Fig.  4. 


leading. 
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HAND  OVER  HAND. 

Third  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  8.  1.  As  in  seventh  exercise. 

CouESE  IV.  2.  Kaise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and 

grasp  the  pole;  raise  the  left  hand  to  the 
reach  and  grasp  the  pole  beyond  the  right,  retaining  the 
trunk  and  lower  limbs  in  position.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  right  hand  down  and  grasp  the 
pole;  slip  the  left  hand  down  and  grasp  the  pole  below 
the  right,  retaining  the  trunk  and  lower  limbs  in  position. 
Repeat. 


BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 


Third  Series, 
Exercise  0. 
Course  IV. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  seventh  exercise'. 

2.  Raise   both  hands  to  the   reach  and 
grasp  the  poles  right  and  left,  at  the  same 

time  raising  the  trunk  and  lower  limbs  in  position.     Repeat. 
In  descending,  slip  both  hands  down  to  the  rest  and  grasp 
the  poles  right  and  left,  retaining  the  body  and  lower  limbs 
in  position.     Repeat. 


THE  PAIR  OF  SLANTING  POLES. 

The  exercises  on  this  macliine  bear  a  great  resem- 
blance in  character  to  the  second  series  on  the  single 
slanting  pole,  and  all  are  of  an  initiatory  character. 
They  are  excellent  for  beginners,  as  giving  much  move- 
ment in  a  good  position,  and  they  yield  also  good 
practice  for  more  advanced  climbers,  when  the  object 
is  the  attainment  of  speed  in  the  step  in  both  the  ascent 
and  descent.  A  chief  point  to  be  observed  in  them 
is,  that  the  equipoise  of  the  body  shall  be  sustained  by 
the  '  rest '  of  the  limbs,  upper  and  lower  ;  arid  they  are 
consequently  very  valuable  for  the  strengthening  of 
these  parts. 

With  beginners  the  instructor  will  require  to  be 
strict  as  to  position  and  action,  as  on  the  accuracy  of 
these  depend  the  ease  and  safety  of  the  ascent ;  these 
correctly  acquired,  and  the  poles  fixed  securely,  there  is 
little  or  no  danger  from  falls,  and  none  from  any  other 
source.  Every  opportunity  should  be  seized  of  culti- 
vating these  exercises,  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  and 
also  for  the  reasons  advanced  for  the  practice  of  those 
on  the  single  slanting  and  turning  poles. 

The  position  of  the  instructor  should  be  on  the  left 
of  the  machine,  facing  it. 
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The  Pair  of  Slanting  Poles  should  be  similar  to  the 
single  pole  and  laid  at  the  same  angle  ;  they  should  be 
14  inches  apart. 


SINGLE  SERIES. 


EIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 


Single  Series, 
Exercise  1. 

COUSSE   I. 


Position   of  attention,  Fig.  1, 

facing  the  poles,  close  to 
them. 

1.  Lean  forward,  and 
with  the   right  hand  at  the   half  reach 
grasp  the  right  pole,  the  left  hand  follow- 
ing on  the  left  pole;  lift  the  right  foot 
from   the   ground    and   place    the    instep 
against  the  inside  of  the  right  pole,  the 
knee  on  the  outside,  the  lower  part  of  the 
leg  crossing  the  pole  diagonally,  the  left 
following  on   the   left   pole;   extend  and 
sustain  the  trunk  between  and  in  the  line 
of  the  poles,  the  head  held  back  and  the 
eyes  directed  to  the  reach  of  the  hands  (Fig.  1 ). 

2.  Baise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach,  the  left  following  on 
the  left  pole,  draw  up  the  lower  limbs  and  elangate  the 
trunk  to  the  rest  of  the  hands.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  left  hand  down  to  the  rest,  the 
right  following  on  the  right  pole,  lower  the  body  to  the 
reach  of  the  hands.     Kepeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 

<*  g 
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RIGHT  SIDE  LEADING. 


Single  Series. 
Exercise  2. 

Course  I. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise, 

1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand 
to  the  reach,  and  at  the 

same  time  draw  up  the  right  foot  (Fig.  2), 
elongate  the  tronk,  and  at  the  same  time 
raise  the  left  hand  and  left  foot  opposite 
the  right  hand  and  right  foot.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  pass  the  leading  hand 
down  to  the  rest,  extending  the  correspond- 
ing leg,  the  supporting  hand  and  foot  fol- 
lowing, at  the  same  time  lowering  the 
body.     Repeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the 
left,  side  leading. 


Fig.  2. 


RIGHT  AND  LEFT  SIDE. 

Single  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  3.  1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

CouBSE  H.  2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to   the   reach, 

and  at  the  same  time  draw  up  the  right 
foot  as  in  preceding  exercise,  elongate  the  trunk  and  raise 
the  left  hand  and  left  foot  the  distance  of  the  step  beyond 
the  right  hand  and  right  foot.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  pass  the  leading  hand  to  the  rest,  extending 
the  corresponding  leg ;  lower  the  body  and  at  the  same  time 
pass  the  supporting  hand  the  distance  of  the  step  below  the 
leading  hand,  and  extend  the  corresponding  leg.     Repeat. 
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RIGHT  AND  LEFT,  HAND  AND  FOOT. 


Single  Series. 
Exercise  4. 
Course  II. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  first  exer- 
cise. 

2.  Raise  the  right 
hand  to  the  reach,  and  at  the  same  time 
draw  up  the  left  foot  (Fig.  3),  elongate 
the  trunk  and  at  the  same  time  raise 
the  left  hand  the  distance  of  the  step 
above  the  right,  and  the  right  foot  the 
same  distance  above  the  left.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  pass  the  leading  hand 
down  to  the  rest,  extending  the  opposite 
leg,  lower  the  body  and  at  the  same 
time  pass  the  supporting  hand  down 
below  the  leading  hand  and  extend  the 
opposite  leg.     Repeat. 


Fig.  3. 


BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 


Single  Series, 
Exercise  5. 
Course  III. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

2.  Shoot  up   both  hands   to   the  reach, 
draw  up  the  lower  limbs,  and  elongate  the 

trunk  to  the  rest  of  the  hands.     Repeat. 

In   descending,  slip  both  hands  down  to  the  rest,  and 
lower  the  body  to  the  reach  of  the  hands.     Repeat. 

All  the  foregoing  exercises  to  be  repeated  with  the  feet  on 
the  outside  of  the  poles,  the  knees  inside. 
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THE  VERTICAL  ROPE. 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  exercises  on  the 
vertical  rope  with  those  on  its  companion  machine, 
the  vertical  pole,  that  there  is  a  marked  similarity 
between  them. 

The  exercises  on  both  machines  divide  themselves 
into  two  series,  which  are  marked  by  the  same  dis- 
tinctions, viz.  that  the  exercises  of  the  first  are  executed 
by  the  effort  of  the  entire  body,  and  those  of  the  second 
by  the  effort  of  the  upper  limbs  alone. 

The  first  series  on  the  rope  is  larger  than  on  the 
pole,  because  it  admits  of  a  greater  number  of  modes 
of  employing  the  lower  limbs ;  the  '  full  turn '  and  the 
*  stirrup '  being  peculiar  to  the  rope,  and  each  of  these 
is  an  admirable  mode  of  climbing  in  both  an  elementary 
and  a  practical  sense.  In  the  latter  view,  the  '  stirrup ' 
is  specially  valuable,  as  the  rest  in  this  position  relieves 
the  upper  limbs,  and  in  a  great  measure  sets  one  hand 
free  to  execute  any  purpose  for  which  the  ascent  may 
have  been  made ;  this  exercise  can  only  be  performed 
on  a  loose  rope,  and  although  a  comparatively  slow 
manner  of  ascending,  it  is  generally  found  to  be  the 
easiest  to  beginners,  as  it  affords  a  very  firm  support  to 
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the  feet ;  these  must  only  be  lifted  sufficiently  high 
to  bring  the  hand  to  the  rest  when  the  step  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  second  series  is  in  all  respects  identical  with  the 
corresponding  one  on  the  pole,  except  that  it  contains 
no  exercises  with  both  hands  at  once ;  this  being  pos- 
sible only  in  the  first  series,  where  the  clasp  of  the  lower 
limbs  holds  the  rope  firm  and  straight,  and  thus  enables 
the  hands,  without  quitting  the  rope,  to  pass  upwards. 
This  series  on  the  rope,  however,  admits  of  another 
exercise,  in  character  almost  identical  with  the  seventh 
on  the  pair  of  poles,  in  which  the  lower  limbs  are  held 
straight  to  the  front  at  a  right  angle  to  the  body  of  the 
climber  and  the  machine. 

The  first  series  should  be  carefiilly  practised  before 
the  learner  is  allowed  to  begin  the  second ;  and  the 
instructor  must  be  careful  to  give  the  '  halt '  when  tke 
slightest  symptom  of  fatigue  or  irregularity  in  the  step 
appears.  The  learner  should  be  instructed  to  be  careful 
in  keeping  the  column  of  the  body  perfectly  upright 
in  the  line  of  the  rope,  and  held  close  in,  with  the  face 
at  the  hands,  when  at  the  rest ;  and  also  in  keeping  the 
eyes  steadily  directed  to  the  reach  of  the  hands,  as 
recommended  in  the  text,  and  on  no  account  to  direct 
them  downwards,  or  far  above  the  reach,  or  to  allow  the 
head  to  fall  from  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  body. 
Neglect  of  these  rules  does  not  merely  involve  the  loss 
of  the  equilibrium,  but    it   distracts  and   divides   the 
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attention  of  the  climber,  besides  giving^  an  appearance 
of  timiditv  to  bis  efforts. 

In  the  event  of  a  slip  the  effort  must  be,  not  as  with 
the  pole,  to  slip  downwards,  for  the  rope  passing  through 
the  hands  of  a  falling  man  would  cat  it  to  the  bone, 
bat  to  re-grasp  the  rope.  In  all  the  exercises  of  the 
second  series  care  must  be  taken  that  the  climber  has 
no  articles  of  clothing  hanging  loose  or  standing  pro- 
minent abont  the  breast  or  waist,  especially  in  the 
descent ;  as,  after  the  sense  of  touch  has  been  deadened 
by  the  climb,  the  hand  may  grasp  these  instead  of  the 
rope  in  passing  to  the  rest. 

It  is  also  most  desirable  to  accustom  the  climber  to 
halt  more  than  once  daring  the  ascent,  and  to  change 
from  one  exercise  to  another  on  each  recommencement 
of  it.  This  is  asefol,  not  only  for  elementary,  but  for 
practical  purposes,  as  it  enables  the  climber  to  continue 
his  asceut  far  beyond  the  distance  attainable  by  a  single 
mode  of  climbing,  and  also  relieves,  by  a  change  of 
action  and  position,  the  parts  engaged. 

The  position  of  the  instructor  should  be  the  same 
as  with  the  vertical  pole. 

The  Vertical  Bope  may  be  of  any  length  firom  20  feet 
to  50  feet;  there  should  be  at  least  three  sizes  in  a 
gymnasium,  of  the  respective  diameter  of  1  inch. 
1^  inch,  2  inches. 
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FiEST  Series With  hands  and  feet. 

Second  Sebies With  hands  only. 

Third  Series Sitting, 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 
(the  foot  in  the  half  turn.) 


First  Series. 
Exercise  1. 
Course  I. 


Position  of  attention,  facing  the  rope. 

1.  Haise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and 

grasp  the  rope,  the  left  following  (Fig.  1) ; 

lift  the   right  foot,  from  the   ground  and 

place  it  against  the  left  side  of  the  rope,  the  knee  on  the 

right  side  (Fig.  2) ;  lift  the  left  foot  and  place  it  in  front  of 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 
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the  rope,  the  ankles  crossing,  the  outside  edges  of  the  feet 
together,  the  rope  between  them  (Fig.  3) ;  straighten  the 
legs,  elongate  the  trunk;  the  whole  column  of  the  body 
upright,  the  chest  advanced,  the  shoulders  flat,  the  elbows  in 
by  the  sides,  the  hands  at  the  half  reach,  the  neck  free,  the 
head  slightly  bent  back,  the  chin  elevated,  the  eyes  directed 
to  the  reach  of  the  hands  (Fig.  4). 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and  grasp  the  i*ope, 
the  left  following ;  draw  up  the  lower  limbs,  slightly  relaxing 
but  without  relinquishing  the  clasp  of  the  feet  and  without 
bending  the  arms,  as  in  Fig.  3  ;  tighten  the  clasp  of  the  feet 
when  elevated,  straighten  the  knees  and  elongate  the  trunk 
to  the  rest  of  the  hands,  as  in  Fig.  4.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  left  hand  down  to  the  rest,  and 
grasp  the  rope,  the  right  following;  lower  the  body  to  the 
reach  of  the  hands,  retaining  the  legs  straight  and  the  rope 
between  the  feet.     Repeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading, 
the  left  foot  under  the  rope,  the  right  above  it. 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 

(the   foot   in   the   FULIi   TUBN.) 

First  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  2.  1.  Raise  the  right  foot  from  the  ground, 

CouBSE  I.  and  by  a  circular  movement  of  the  leg  over 

the  rope  from  the  outside  inwards,  pass  it 
round  the  leg  so  as  to  encompass  it  by  a  hJl  turn,  com- 
mencing on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  and  terminating 
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on 'the  inner  side  of  the  foot  (Fiy,  5),  the 
left  foot  as  in  first  eserciae.  The  rest  of  the 
body  as  in  first  exercise, 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and 
grasp  the  rope,  the  left  following ;  slacken 
the  clasp  of  the  feet,  draw  up  the  lower  limbs 
without  bending  the  arms,  tighten  the  clasp 
of  the  feet,  straighten  the  legs,  and  elongate 
the  trunk  to  the  rest  of  the  hands.     Bepeat. 

Descend  as  is  first  e; 


This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left 
hand  leading,  the  left  foot  making  the  full 


BIGHT  HAKD  LEADING. 


(THE   FOOT  I 


LOOP.) 


Pig.  8. 


/Vrsf  Seriei.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  3.  1.  Lift   the  right  foot  from  the  ground 

CotiKSE  I.  and  place  it  against  the  rope,  as  in  first 

exercise.  Lift  the  left 
foot  from  the  ground  and  place  it  on  the 
right  side  of  the  rope,  and  bringing  it  up 
from  under  the  right  with  the  end  of  the 
rope  over  the  instep,  rest  the  fi'ont  part  <sf 
the  sole  on  the  front  part  of  the  instep 
of  the  right  (Fig.  6) ;  the  rope  thus  being 
folded  round  the  right  foot,  passing  ander 
its  hollow,  and  tightly  held  in  its  place  by  the  left,  c 
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which  it  falls;  straighten  the  legs  and  elongate  the  trunk 
to  the  half  reach  of  the  hands;  the  rest  of  the  hody  as 
in  first  exercise. 

2.  Baise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and  grasp  the  rope, 
the  left  following ;  slacken  the  clasp  of  the  feet,  draw  up  the 
lower  limbs  without  bending  the  arms,  replace  the  left  foot 
on  the  right,  lifting  the  rope  with  it  as  before,  straighten  the 
knees  and  elongate  the  trunk  to  the  rest  of  the  hands. 
Repeat.  At  the  last  step,  relinquish  the  loop  and  place  the 
left  foot  over  the  right  as  in  first  exercise. 

Descend  as  in  fii*st  exercise. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading 
and  the  left  foot  in  the  stirrup  loop. 


HAND  OVER  HAND. 


First  Series. 
Exercise  4. 
Course  II. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand 
to  the  reach  and  grasp  the 

rope  (Fig.  7),  draw  up  the  lower  limbs  with- 
out bending  the  right  arm,  straighten  the 
legs,  and  elongate  the  trunk  to  the  rest  of 
the  right  hand.  Repeat,  raising  the  left  hand 
to  the  reach ;  the  right  and  left  hand  alter- 
nating throughout. 

In  descending,  slip  the  leading  hand  down 
to  the  rest  and  grasp  the  rope,  lower  the  body 
to  the  reach  of  the  supporting  hand,  the  rest 
of  the  body  as  in  first  exercise.     Repeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  feet 
in  the  positions  of  second  and  third  exercises. 


Fig.  7. 
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HAND  OVEK  HAND. 
(a  second  method.) 

• 

Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  first  exercise. 

2.  Eaise  the  left  hand  to  the  half  reach 
above  the  right,  and  raise  the  right  to  the 

reach  above  the  left,  draw  up  the  lower  limbs,  straighten 
the  legs,  and  elongate  the  trunk.     Repeat. 
Descend  as  in  fourth  exercise. 


First  Series. 
Exercise  6. 

COUBSE  II. 


BOTH  HANDS  AT  ONCE. 

First  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  6.  1.  Eaise   both  hands   to   the   reach   and 

Course  II.  graap   the   rope ;   lift   both   feet  from  the 

ground  and  clasp  the  rope  in  the  position 
of  first  exercise,  bringing  the  hands  to  the  half  reach,  as  in 
Fig.  4,  the  rest  of  the  body  as  in  first  exercise. 

2.  Shoot  up  both  hands  to  the  reach,  draw  up  the  lower 
limbs  without  bending  the  arms,  straighten  the  legs  and 
elongate  the  trunk.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  both  hands  down  to  the  rest  and  grasp 
the  rope,  lower  the  body  to  the  reach  of  the  hands.     Repeat. 


First  Series, 
ExeroiBC  7. 
Course  IV. 


WITH  ONE  HAND. 

Position  as  in  first  exercise. 
1 .  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and 
grasp  the  rope ;    spring  from  the   ground 
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and  clasp  the  rope  with  the  feet  as  in  first  exercise,  bringing 
the  right  hand  to  the  half  reach ;  place  the         Fig.  8. 
left  hand  on  the  hip  joint,  the  fingers  to  the 
front,  the  thumb   to  the   rear,  the    rest   of 
the   body   in   the    position  of  first  exercise 
(Fig.  8). 

2.  Tighten  the  clasp  of  the  feet,  raise  the 
right  hand  to  the  reach,  draw  up  the  lower 
limbs  without  bending  the  arm,  straighten 
the  knees  and  elongate  the  trunk.     Bepeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  right  hand  down  to 
the  rest,  lower  the  body  to  the  half  reach 
of  the  hand.     Repeat. 

•  I 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left 
hand. 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 


Second  Series, 
Exercise  8. 

COUBSE   III. 


Position  as  in  first  exer- 
cise. 

1.  Raise  the  right  hand 
to  the  reach  and  grasp  the 
i-ope,  the  left  following;  lift  both  feet  from 
the  ground  and  pass  them  to  the  right  side 
of  the  rope,  the  hands  at  the  half  reach,  the 
legs  together  and  straight,  and  slanting  to  the 
front,  the  toes  pointed  in  the  same  direction, 
the  trunk  of  the  body  held  firm  and  upright, 
the  chest  advanced,  the  shoulders  flat,  the 
elbows  in  by  the  sides,  the  head  slightly  bent 
back,  the  eyes  directed  to  the  reach  of  the 
hands  (Fig.  9). 


Fig.  9. 
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.  2.  Eaise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and  grasp  the  rope, 
the  left  following ;  elevate  the  body  to  the  half  reach  of  the 
hands.  Repeat,  At  the  last  step,  clasp  the  rope  with  the 
feet,  as  in  first  exercise. 

Descend  as  in  first  exercise. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  lower  limbs  on  the 
left  side  of  the  rope. 

These  exercises  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 


HAND  OVER  HAND. 


Second  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exer-  Fig.  10. 

Exercise  0.  cise. 

Course  III.  1.  Raise  the  right  hand 

to  the  reach  and  grasp  the  . 
rope,  the  left  following;  lift  both  feet  from 
the  ground,  raising  the  body  until  the  hands 
are  at  the  half  reach,  the  legs  straight  and 
together,  the  toes  pointed  downwards  and 
slightly  turned  out  (the  rope  lying  between 
them),  the  column  of  the  body  perfectly  up- 
right and  in  the  line  of  the  rope,  the  head 
erect,  the  eyes  directed  to  the  reach  of  the  (jmj 

hands  (Fig.  10). 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach,  elevating  the  body 
to  the  rest  of  the  left;  raise  the  left  hand  to  the  reach, 
elevating  the  body  to  the  rest  of  the  right.  Repeat.  At  the 
last  step  clasp  the  rope  with  the  feet,  as  in  fourth  exercise. 

Descend  as  in  fourth  exercise. 
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RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 

Third  Series. '         Position  as  in  first  exercise. 
Exercise  10.         1.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and 
Course  IV.         grasp  the  rope,  the  left  following ;  bend  the 

arms  and  lift  both  feet   from  the    ground 


Fig.  11. 


and  extend  the  lower  limbs  hori- 
zontally on  the  right  side  of  the 
rope,  the  legs  straight  and  together, 
the  feet  together,  the  toes  pointed 
to  the  front,  the  trunk  of  the  body 
upright,  the  neck  free,  the  head 
slightly  bent  back,  the  eyes  directed 
to  the  reach  of  the  hands  (Fig.  11). 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the 
reach  and  grasp  the  rope,  the  left 

following;  elevate  the  body  to  the  half  reach  of  the  hands. 
Repeat.  At  the  last  step,  clasp  the  rope  with  the  feet,  as 
in  first  exercise. 

Descend  as  in  first  or  fourth  exercises. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 


HAND  OVER  HAND. 


Third  Series, 
Exercise  11. 

Course  IV. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  tenth  exercise. 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and 
grasp  the  rope ;  raise  the  left  hand  to  the 

reach  and  grasp  the  rope  beyond  the  right,  retaining  the 
body  and  lower  limbs  in  position.     Repeat. 

Descend  as  in  first  or  fourth  exercises. 


THE    EOSARY. 

The  single  exercise  on  this  machine  is  a  very  valuable 
one  for  elementary  practicie,  as  it  shows  at  a  glance  the 
perfect  action  of  the  step  on  all  climbing  apparatus ; 
for  it  is  on  this  only  that  the  perfect  rest  for  the  foot, 
and  the  adequate  fulcrum  for  the  effort  in  straighten- 
ing the  knee  and  elongating  the  trunk,  are  obtained. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  show  to  a  beginner 
the  precise  movements  which  go  to  make  the  step  in 
climbing,  and  their  sequence,  he  should  be  taken  to  the 
rosary  and  have  there  explained  to  him  that  these  same 
consecutive  movements  compose  the  step  on  all  climb- 
ing maehines  where  both  bands  and  feet  are  engaged ; 
the  firmness  of  the  clasp  of  the  lower  limbs  supplying 
the  rest  presented  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  by  the  beads 
of  the  rosary. 

As  a  purely  elementary  exercise  it  is  valuable  also 
on  account  of  the  employment  which  it  gives  to  the 
muscles  of  the  back. 

In  the  initiatory  instruction  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  climber  preserves  the  position  perfectly,  for  the 
tendency  of  the  action  of  straightening  the  knees  is 
to  push  the  feet  to  the  front,  and  with  them  the  lower 
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part  of  the  rosary,  thus  throwing  the  weight  of  the 
body  on  the  arms. 

The  position  of  the  instructor  should  be  imme- 
diately beneath  and  behind  the  climber,  with  the 
right  hand  disengaged,  and  the  lefb  steadying  the 
machine. 

The  Rosary  consists  of  a  vertical  rope,  on  which 
are  strung,  at  intervals  of  from  12  to  18  inches,  elm 
beads,  turned  to  the  shape  of  half  a  ball,  4  inches 
in  diameter,  the  flat  side  being  upwards.  The  rope 
should  not  be  less  than  15  feet  or  more  than  20  feet 
high. 


SINGLE  SEKIES. 


THE  SIMPLE  CLIMB. 

Single  Series.  Position  of  attention,  facing  the  rosary. 

Single  Exercise.        1.  Baise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach 
Course  I.  and  grasp  the  rope,  the  left  following; 

lift  both  feet  from  the  ground  and  place 
them  on  the  first  bead  (Fig.  1),  the  heels  together,  the  toes 
pointed  to  the  front,  the  rope  as  it  were  rising  from  the 
hollow  between  the  feet  and  ascending  in  front  of  the  ankle 
joint ;  straighten  the  knees  and  elevate  the  body  to  the  half 
reach  of  the  hands,  the  trunk  upright,  the  chest  advanced, 
the  shoulders  flat  and  square  to  the  front,  the  head  slightly 


THE  ROSASr. 


held  back,    the   ejM   directed    to  the  reach  of  the  hands 

(Fig-  2)- 


2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach,  the  left  following 
(Fig.  3),  lift  both  feet  and  place  them  on  the  Becond  bead, 
Btraighten  the  knees  and  elongate  the  trunk,     Bepeat. 

In  descending,  paes  the  left  hand  down  to  the  rest,  the 
right  following;  slightly  separate  the  feet,  and  retaining 
the  lower  limbs  perfectly  Btraight  and  the  rest  of  the  body 
in  position,  lower  the  feet  to  the  next  bead.     Repeat. 


This  exercise  may  be  varied  and  the  difficulty  progresBively 
increased  by  passing  one,  two,  or  more  beads  at  each  step, 
giving  special  care  to  the  hand-grasp  during  the  elongatory 
movement  of  the  trunk. 

H  h 
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TO  KESiT  OX  THE  ROSARY. 

1st  metMt\L     Press  the  che^  and  shoulders  ta  the  front, 

thereby  bnsging  the  weight  ahnost  entirely 
cm  the  feet. 

2iH?  mfth^Mi^     Press  the  breast,  cheelu  and  temple  of  one  side 

ngiunst  the  rope,  at  the  same  instant  relieving, 
by  change  of  paction,  the  corresponding  hand 

Snf  w^ir.%>?v   Pa^  bo;h  feet  to  the  £rant,  and  sit   on  the 

nearest  bead.  The  entire  descent  may  be 
made  in  this  mamm*. 


THE    MAST. 

All  the  exercises  on  this  machine  are  of  an  arduous 
kind,  requiring  strong  and  combined  eflTort  from  the 
entire  frame. 

The  power  of  climbing  a  perfectly  smooth  column 
or  pillar  may  be  greatly  increased  by  practice ;  but  such 
practice  with  the  young  or  less  robust  must  be  con- 
ducted with  much  care  and  discretion,  because  during 
part  of  the  combined  movement  comprising  the  step, 
the  mast  presses  on  the  front  and  lower  region  of  the 
chest,  and  therefore  interferes  with  the  freedom  of 
respiration.  For  this  reason  short  distances  only  should 
be  attempted  in  the  initiatory  lessons. 

The  position  of  the  instructor  should  be  the  same 
with  this  machine  as  witt  the  vertical  pole. 

The  Mast  should  be  a  Norway  spar,  not  less  than 
10  inches  or  more  than  12  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  diminishing  gradually  towards  the  top ;  its 
length  may  be  from  40  feet  to  60  feet. 


H  h  2 
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and  clasp  the  rope  with  the  feet  as  in  first  exercise,  bringing 
the  right  hand  to  the  half  reach ;  place  the         Fig.  8. 
left  hand  on  the  hip  joint,  the  fingers  to  the 
front,  the  thumb   to  the   rear,  the    rest   of 
the   body  in   the    position  of  first  exercise 
(Fig.  8). 

2.  Tighten  the  clasp  of  the  feet,  raise  the 
right  hand  to  the  reach,  draw  up  the  lower 
limbs  without  bending  the  arm,  straighten 
the  knees  and  elongate  the  trunk.     Eepeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  right  hand  down  to 
the  rest,  lower  the  body  to  the  half  reach 
of  the  hand.     Eepeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left 
hand. 


Second  Series, 
Exercise  8. 

COUBSE   III. 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADmG. 

Position  as  in  first  exer-         Fig.  9. 


cise. 

1.  Raise  the  right  hand 

to  the  reach  and  grasp  the 
rope,  the  left  following;  lift  both  feet  from 
the  ground  and  pass  them  to  the  right  side 
of  the  rope,  the  hands  at  the  half  reach,  the 
legs  together  and  straight,  and  slanting  to  the 
front,  the  toes  pointed  in  the  same  direction, 
the  trunk  of  the  body  held  firm  and  upright, 
the  chest  advanced,  the  shoulders  flat,  the 
elbows  in  by  the  sides,  the  head  slightly  bent 
back,  the  eyes  directed  to  the  reach  of  the 
hands  (Fig.  9). 


SECT.  IV.] 
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.  2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and  grasp  the  rope, 
the  left  following ;  elevate  the  body  to  the  half  reach  of  the 
hands.  Eepeat.  At  the  last  step,  clasp  the  rope  with  the 
feet,  as  in  first  exercise. 

Descend  as  in  first  exercise. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  lower  limbs  on  the 
left  side  of  the  rope. 

These  exercises  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 


HAND  OVER  HAND. 


Second  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exer-  Fig.  10. 

Exercise  0.  cise. 

Course  III.  1.  Raise  the  right  hand 

to  the  reach  and  grasp  the  . 
rope,  the  left  following;  liffc  both  feet  from 
the  ground,  raising  the  body  until  the  hands 
are  at  the  half  reach,  the  legs  straight  and 
together,  the  toes  pointed  downwards  and 
slightly  turned  out  (the  rope  lying  between 
them),  the  column  of  the  body  perfectly  up- 
right and  in  the  line  of  the  rope,  the  head 
erect,  the  eyes  directed  to  the  reach  of  the  ^-nsj 

hands  (Fig.  10).  ^ 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach,  elevating  the  body 
to  the  rest  of  the  left ;  raise  the  left  hand  to  the  reach, 
elevating  the  body  to  the  rest  of  the  right.  Repeat.  At  the 
last  step  clasp  the  rope  with  the  feet,  as  in  fourth  exercise. 

Descend  as  in  fourth  exercise. 
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RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 

Third  Series. '         Position  as  in  first  exercise. 
Exercise  10.         1.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and 
Course  IV.         grasp  the  rope,  the  left  following ;  bend  the 

arms  and  lift  both  feet   from  the   ground 
and  extend  the  lower  limbs  hori-  Yig.  11. 

zontally  on  the  right  side  of  the 
rope,  the  legs  straight  and  together, 
the  feet  together,  the  toes  pointed 
to  the  front,  the  trunk  of  the  body 
upright,  the  neck  free,  the  head 
slightly  bent  back,  the  eyes  directed 
to  the  reach  of  the  hands  (Fig.  11). 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the 
reach  and  grasp  the  rope,  the  left 

following;  elevate  the  body  to  the  half  reach  of  the  hands. 
Repeat.  At  the  last  step,  clasp  the  rope  with  the  feet,  as 
in  first  exercise. 

Descend  as  in  first  or  fourth  exercises. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 


HAND  OVER  HAND. 


Third  Series. 
Exercise  11. 
Course  IV. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  tenth  exerci^. 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and 
grasp  the  rope ;  raise  the  left  hand  to  the 

reach  and  grasp  the  rope  beyond  the  right,  retaining  the 
body  and  lower  .limbs  in  position.     Repeat. 

Descend  as  in  first  or  fourth  exercises. 


THE    EOSAEY. 

Tub  single  exercise  on  this  machine  is  a  very  valuable 
one  for  elementary  practiciB,  as  it  shows  at  a  glance  the 
perfect  action  of  the  step  on  all  climbing  apparatus ; 
for  it  is  on  this  only  that  the  perfect  rest  for  the  foot, 
and  the  adequate  fulcrum  for  the  effort  in  straighten- 
ing the  knee  and  elongating  the  trunk,  are  obtained. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  show  to  a  beginner 
the  precise  movements  which  go  to  make  the  step  in 
climbing,  and  their  sequence,  he  should  be  taken  to  the 
rosary  and  have  there  explained  to  him  that  these  same 
consecutive  movements  compose  the  step  on  all  climb- 
ing machines  where  both  hands  and  feet  are  engaged ; 
the  firmness  of  the  clasp  of  the  lower  limbs  supplying 
the  rest  presented  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  by  the  beads 
of  the  rosary. 

As  a  purely  elementary  exercise  it  is  valuable  also 
on  account  of  the  employment  which  it  gives  to  the 
muscles  of  the  back. 

In  the  initiatory  instruction  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  climber  preserves  the  position  perfectly,  for  the 
tendency  of  the  action  of  straightening  the  knees  is 
to  push  the  feet  to  the  front,  and  with  them  the  lower 
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part  of  the  rosary,  thus  throwing  the  weight  of  the 
body  on  the  arms. 

The  position  of  the  instructor  should  be  imme- 
diately beneath  and  behind  the  climber,  with  the 
right  hand  disengaged,  and  the  left  steadying  the 
machine. 

The  Rosary  consists  of  a  vertical  rope,  on  which 
are  strung,  at  intervals  of  from  12  to  18  inches,  elm 
beads,  turned  to  the  shape  of  half  a  ball,  4  inches 
in  diameter,  the  flat  side  being  upwards.  The  rope 
should  not  be  less  than  15  feet  or  more  than  20  feet 
high. 


SINGLE  SEKIES. 


THE  SIMPLE  CLIMB. 

Single  Series,  PoBition  of  attention,  facing  the  rosary. 

Single  Exercise.        L  Baise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach 
Course  I.  and  grasp  the  rope,  the  left  following; 

lift  both  feet  from  the  ground  and  place 
them  on  the  first  bead  (Fig.  1),  the  heels  together,  the  toes 
pointed  to  the  front,  the  rope  as  it  were  rising  from  the 
hollow  between  the  feet  and  ascending  in  front  of  the  ankle 
joint ;  straighten  the  knees  and  elevate  the  body  to  the  half 
reach  of  the  hands,  the  trunk  upright,  the  chest  advanced, 
the  shoulders  flat  and  square  to  the  front,  the  head  slightly 


THE  ROSARY. 


held  back,   the  eyee  directed   to  the  reach  of  the  hands 
(Tie-  2). 


2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach,  the  left  following 
(Fig.  3),  lift  both  feet  and  place  them  on  the  second  bead, 
straighten  the  knees  and  elongate  the  trunk.     B«peat. 

In  descending,  pass  the  left  hand  down  to  the  rest,  the 
right  following ;  slightly  separate  the  feet,  and  rettuning 
the  lower  limbs  perfectly  stra^ht  and  the  rest  of  the  body 
in  position,  lower  the  feet  to  the  next  bead.    Bepeat. 

This  exercise  may  be  varied  and  the  difficulty  progresaiyely 
increased  by  passing  one,  two,  or  more  beads  at  each  step, 
giving  special  care  to  the  hand-grasp  during  the  elongatory 
movement  of  the  trunk, 

H  h 
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TO  EEST  ON  THE  KOSARY. 


\8t  method.     Press  the  chest  and   shoulders  ta  the  front, 

thereby  bringing  the  weight  almost  entirely 
on  the  feet. 

2nd  method.     Press  the  breast,  cheek,  and  temple  of  one  side 

against  the  rope,  at  the  same  instant  relieying, 
by  change  of  position,  the  corresponding  hand. 

3rd  method.   Pass  both  feet  to  the  front,  and  sit   on  the 

nearest  bead.  The  entire  descent  may  be 
made  in  this  manner. 


THE    MAST. 

All  the  exercises  on  this  machine  are  of  an  arduous 
kind,  requiring  strong  and  combined  effort  from  the 
entire  frame. 

The  power  of  climbing  a  perfectly  smooth  column 
or  piUar  may  be  greatly  increased  by  practice ;  but  such 
practice  with  the  young  or  less  robust  must  be  con- 
ducted with  much  care  and  discretion,  because  during 
part  of  the  combined  movement  comprising  the  step, 
the  mast  presses  on  the  front  and  lower  region  of  the 
chest,  and  therefore  interferes  with  the  freedom  of 
respiration.  For  this  reason  short  distances  only  should 
be  attempted  in  the  initiatory  lessons. 

The  position  of  the  instructor  should  be  the  same 
with  this  machine  as  witU  the  vertical  pole. 

The  Mast  should  be  a  Norway  spar,  not  less  than 
10  inches  or  more  than  12  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  diminishing  gradually  towards  the  top;  its 
length  may  be  from  40  feet  to  60  feet. 


H  h  2 
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and  clasp  the  rope  with  the  feet  as  in  first  exercise,  bringing 
the  right  hand  to  the  half  reach ;  place  the         Fig.  8. 
left  hand  on  the  hip  joint,  the  fingers  to  the 
front,  the  thumb   to  the   rear,  the   rest   of 
the  body   in   the    position  of  first  exercise 
(Fig.  8). 

2.  Tighten  the  clasp  of  the  feet,  raise  the 
right  hand  to  the  reach,  draw  up  the  lower 
limbs  without  bending  the  arm,  straighten 
the  knees  and  elongate  the  trunk.     Eepeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  right  hand  down  to 
the  rest,  lower  the  body  to  the  half  reach 
of  the  hand.     Eepeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left 
hand. 


Second  Series. 
Exercise  8. 

COUESE  III. 


RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 

Position  as  in  first  exer-         Fig.  9. 


cise. 

1.  Eaise  the  right  hand 

to  the  reach  and  grasp  the 
rope,  the  left  following;  lift  both  feet  from 
the  ground  and  pass  them  to  the  right  side 
of  the  rope,  the  hands  at  the  half  reach,  the 
legs  together  and  straight,  and  slanting  to  the 
front,  the  toes  pointed  in  the  same  direction, 
the  trunk  of  the  body  held  firm  and  upright, 
the  chest  advanced,  the  shoulders  fiat,  the 
elbows  in  by  the  sides,  the  head  slightly  bent 
back,  the  eyes  directed  to  the  reach  of  the 
hands  (Fig.  9). 


SECT.  IV.] 


THE   VERTICAL  ROPE. 
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.  2.  Eaise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and  grasp  the  rope, 
the  left  following ;  elevate  the  body  to  the  half  reach  of  the 
hands.  Eepeat.  At  the  last  step,  clasp  the  rope  with  the 
feet,  as  in  first  exercise. 

Descend  as  in  first  exercise. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  lower  limbs  on  the 
left  side  of  the  rope. 

These  exercises  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 


HAND  OVER  HAND. 


^K 


Second  Series,  Position  as  in  first  exer-  Fig.  10. 

Exercise  9.  cise. 

Course  III.  1.  Raise  the  right  hand 

to  the  reach  and  grasp  the  . 
rope,  the  left  following ;  lift  both  feet  from 
the  ground,  raising  the  body  until  the  hands 
are  at  the  half  reach,  the  legs  straight  and 
together,  the  toes  pointed  downwards  and 
slightly  turned  out  (the  rope  lying  between 
them),  the  column  of  the  body  perfectly  up- 
right and  in  the  line  of  the  rope,  the  head 
erect,  the  eyes  directed  to  the  reach  of  the  ^y^ 

hands  (Fig.  10). 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach,  elevating  the  body 
to  the  rest  of  the  left ;  raise  the  left  hand  to  the  reach, 
elevating  the  body  to  the  rest  of  the  right.  Repeat.  At  the 
last  step  clasp  the  rope  with  the  feet,  as  in  fourth  exercise. 

Descend  as  in  fourth  exercise. 
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CLIMBING. 


RIGHT  HAXD  LEADING. 

Hard  Series, '         Podtion  as  in  first  exercise. 
Exercise  10.         1.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and 
CouBSK  IV.         grasp  the  rope,  the  left  following ;  bend  the 

arms  and  lift  both  feet   from  the   ground 
and  extend  the  lower  limbs  hori-  j^g,  n. 

zontally  on  the  right  side  of  the 
rope,  the  legs  straight  and  together, 
the  feet  together,  the  toes  pointed 
to  the  front,  the  trunk  of  the  body 
upright,  the  neck  free,  the  head 
slightly  bent  back,  the  eyes  directed 
to  the  reach  of  the  hands  (Fig.  11). 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the 
reach  and  grasp  the  rope,  the  left 

following;  elevate  the  body  to  the  half  reach  of  the  hands. 
Repeat.  At  the  last  step,  clasp  the  rope  with  the  feet,  as 
in  first  exercise. 

Descend  as  in  first  or  fourth  exercises. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 


HAND  OVER  HAND. 


Third  Series, 
Sxerdfle  11. 

COUKSB  IV. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  t«nth  exercise. 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and 
grasp  the  rope ;  raise  the  left  hand  to  the 

reach  and  grasp  the  rope  beyond  the  right,  retaining  the 
body  and  lower  Jimbs  in  position.     Repeat. 

Descend  as  in  first  or  fourth  exercises. 


THE    EOSARY. 

The  single  exercise  on  this  machine  is  a  very  valuahle 
one  for  elementary  practice,  as  it  shows  at  a  glance  the 
perfect  action  of  the  step  on  all  climbing  apparatus ; 
for  it  is  on  this  only  that  the  perfect  rest  for  the  foot, 
and  the  adequate  fulcrum  for  the  effort  in  straighten- 
ing the  knee  and  elongating  the  trunk,  are  obtained. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  show  to  a  beginner 
the  precise  movements  which  go  to  make  the  step  in 
climbing,  and  their  sequence,  he  should  be  taken  to  the 
rosary  and  have  there  explained  to  him  that  these  same 
consecutive  movements  compose  the  step  on  all  climb- 
ing machines  where  both  hands  and  feet  are  engaged; 
the  firmness  of  the  clasp  of  the  lower  limbs  supplying 
the  rest  presented  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  by  the  beads 
of  the  rosary. 

As  a  purely  elementary  exercise  it  is  valuable  also 
on  account  of  the  employment  which  it  gives  to  the 
muscles  of  the  back. 

In  the  initiatory  instruction  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  climber  preserves  the  position  perfectly,  for  the 
tendency  of  the  action  of  straightening  the  knees  is 
to  push  the  feet  to  the  front,  and  with  them  the  lower 
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part  of  the  rosary,  thus  throwing  the  weight  of  the 
body  on  the  arms. 

The  position  of  the  instructor  should  be  imme- 
diately beneath  and  behind  the  climber,  with  the 
right  hand  disengaged,  and  the  left  steadying  the 
machine. 

The  Rosaiy  consists  of  a  vertical  rope,  on  which 
are  strung,  at  intervals  of  from  12  to  18  inches,  elm 
beads,  turned  to  the  shape  of  half  a  ball,  4  inches 
in  diameter,  the  flat  side  being  upwards.  The  rope 
should  not  be  less  than  15  feet  or  more  than  20  feet 
high. 


SINGLE  SEBIES. 


THE  SIMPLE  CLIMB. 

Single  Series.  PoBition  of  attention,  facing  the  rosary. 

Single  Exercise.        1.  E^ise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach 
Course  I.  and  grasp  the  rope,  the  left  following; 

lift  both  feet  from  the  ground  and  place 
them  on  the  first  bead  (Fig.  1),  the  heels  together,  the  toes 
pointed  to  the  front,  the  rope  as  it  were  rising  from  the 
hollow  between  the  feet  and  ascending  in  front  of  the  ankle 
joint ;  straighten  the  knees  and  elevate  the  body  to  the  half 
reach  of  the  hands,  the  trunk  upright,  the  chest  advanced, 
the  shoulders  flat  and  square  to  the  front,  the  head  slightly 
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held  back,   the  eyes  directed   to  the  reach  of  the  hands 
(Fig.  2). 


2.  Baise  tlie  right  hand  to  the  reach,  the  left  following 
(Fig.  3),  lift  both  feet  and  place  them  on  the  second  bead, 
Btraightea  the  knees  and  elongate  the  trunk.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  pass  the  left  hand  down  to  the  rest,  the 
right  following ;  slightly  separate  the  feet,  and  retaining 
the  lower  limbs  perfectly  straight  and  the  rest  of  the  body 
in  poeition,  lower  the  feet  to  the  next  bead.     Repeat. 

This  exercise  may  be  varied  and  the  difficulty  progressively 
increased  hy  passing  one,  two,  or  more  beads  at  each  step, 
giving  special  care  to  the  hand-grasp  during  the  elongatory 
movement  of  the  trunk. 
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CLIMBING. 


TO  REST  ON  THE  ROSARY. 


\8t  method.     Press  the  chest  and   shoulders   ta  the   front, 

therehy  hringing  the  weight  almost  entirely 

on  the  feet. 
2nd  method.     Press  the  breast,  cheek,  and  temple  of  one  side 

against  the  rope,  at  the  same  instant  relieying. 

by  change  of  position,  the  corresponding  hand. 
Zrd  method.   Pass  both  feet  to  the  front,  and  sit   on  the 

nearest  bead.     The  entire   descent  may  be 

made  in  this  manner. 


THE    MAST. 

All  the  exercises  on  this  machine  are  of  an  arduous 
kind,  requiring  strong  and  combined  effort  from  the 
entire  frame. 

The  power  of  climbing  a  perfectly  smooth  column 
or  pillar  may  be  greatly  increased  by  practice ;  but  such 
practice  with  the  young  or  less  robust  must  be  con- 
ducted with  much  care  and  discretion,  because  during 
part  of  the  combined  movement  comprising  the  step, 
the  mast  presses  on  the  front  and  lower  region  of  the 
chest,  and  therefore  interferes  with  the  freedom  of 
respiration.  For  this  reason  short  distances  only  should 
be  attempted  in  the  initiatory  lessons. 

The  position  of  the  instructor  should  be  the  same 
with  this  machine  as  witU  the  vertical  pole. 

The  Mast  should  be  a  Norway  spar,  not  less  than 
10  inches  or  more  than  12  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  diminishing  gradually  towards  the  top ;  its 
length  may  be  from  40  feet  to  60  feet. 
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CLIMBING, 


[sect.  IV. 


FntST  Series With  hands  and  feet. 

Second  Series.  .  .  .  With  hands  only. 


HAND  OVER  HAND. 


Fig.  1. 


First  Series.  Position  of  attention,  facing  the  mast. 

Sxercise  1.  1.  Haise  the  right   hand   to   the   reach. 

Course  III.         half  encircling  the  mast  on  the  right  side, 

the  palm  of  the  hand  open,  the  fingers 
extended  but  touching  each  other,  the  left 
hand  following,  half  encircling  the  mast  on 
the  left  side,  under  the  right ;  lift  the  left 
foot  from  the  ground  and  place  it  against 
the  mast,  the  knee  towards  the  left  side, 
the  foot  towards  the  right  side,  the  front 
of  the  leg  crossing  the  mast  diagonally, 
lift  the  right  foot  from  the  ground  and 
pass  it  round  the  mast,  the  calf  of  the  leg 
crossing  it  diagonally,  the  trunk  of  the 
body    erect,    the   head    well    held    back 

(Fig-  !)• 

2.  Pass  the  left  hand  above  the  right  to 

the  reach,  draw  up  the  lower  limbs  and 

elongate  the  trunk ;  pass  the  right  hand  above  the  left  and 

complete  the  movements  of  the  step.     Kepeat. 

In  descending,  pass  the  leading  down  below  the  supporting 

hand,  lower  the  body  the  same  distance.     Bepeat. 


THE  MAST. 


Fig.  3. 


THE  HANDS  OVERLAPPED. 

Firtt  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  S.  l.  Itaise  the  right  band  to  the  reach  as 

CouBSE  III.         in  first  exercise,  raise  the  left  hand  to  the 

reach  in  a  line  with  the 
right,  and  overlapping  it,  its  fingers  find- 
ing a  grip  on  the  ledge  formed  by  the 
fingers  and  knuckles  of  the  right  (Fig.  2)  ; 
lift  the  feet  irom  the  ground,  and  clasp 
the  mast  as  in  first  exercise. 

2.  Baiae  the  right  hand  to  the  reach, 
the  left  following  and  taking  the  overlap, 
draw  up  the  lower  limbs,  and  elongate  the  tnmk.     Bepeat. 

Descend  as  in  first  e 


THE  HANDS  INTEELACED. 

Firet  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Bxercdae  3.  1.  Raise  both    hands  to   the   reach,  en- 

CoDBSE  III.         circling  the  mast,  separate  the  fingers  of 

each  hand  as  they  ap- 
proach each  other  and  closely  interlace  ^' 
them,  the  pointe  of  the  fingers  closely 
pressing  the  back  of  the  opposite  hand 
(Fig.  3) ;  lift  the  feet  from  the  ground 
and  clasp  the  mast  as  in  first  exercise. 

2.  Shoot  up  both  hands  to  the  reach 
without  relaxing  the  intergrasp,  draw  up 
the  lower  limbs  and  elongate  the  trunk.     Re 
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[sBcr.  IV. 


In  descending,  slip  both  hands  down  to  the  rest,  retaining 
the  intergrasp,  lower  tbe  body  to  the  reach  of  the  hands. 
Eepeat. 


TO  WALK  THE  MAST. 

First  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Szerdse  4.  1.  Eaise   both  hands  to   the    reach   and 

Course  IY.         grasp  the  mast,  right  and  left,   with   the 

open  palms;   lift  the  right  foot  and  place 
it  with  the  sole  flat  against  the  face 
of  the   mast,    the    left   following ;  ■"&•  *• 

the  upper  and  lower  limbs  straight, 
the  back  flat,  the  -head  held  back, 
the  eyes  directed  to  the  reach  of 
the  hands. 

2.  Raise  the  left  hand,  and  at 
the  same  time  lift  the  left  foot 
the  distance  of  the  step  (Fig.  4) ; 
incline  to  the  left,  raise  the  right 
hand,  and  at  the  same  time  lift  the 
right  foot  the  distance  of  the  step 
beyond  the  left.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  leading  hand  and  leading  foot 
down  the  distance  of  the  step.    Repeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated,  right  and  left,  hand  and  foot. 

This  is  the  most  rapid  mode  of  climbing  the  mast ;  it 
shonld  always  be  performed  with  the  naked  foot.  It  may 
also  be  performed  on  the  vertical  pole,  fixed  at  the  foot 
or  suspended,  on  the  slanting  pole,  and  on  the  pair  of 
slanting  poles. 
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THE  HANDS  ONLY. 


Second  Series.  Position  ae  in  firat  exercise. 

Exeroiae  S.  1.  Raise  both    hands  to  the  reach  and 

CouitfiE  IV.  encircle  the  maat  as  in  third  exercise,  the 

hands  interlaced;  lift  both  feet  Irom  the 
ground,  bending  the  arms  to  the  half  reach,  the  lower  limbs 
pendent  on  each  side  of  the  mast,  but  not 
touching  it,  the  knees  slightly  bent,  the 
rest  of  the  body  as  in  first  exercise 
(Fig.  5). 

2.  Shoot  up  both  hands  the  distance  of 
the  reach,  retaining  the  intergrasp,  and  by 
the  same  action  elevate  the  body,  leaving 
the  arms  bent,  as  at  the  half  reach.  Be- 
peat. 

In  descending,  slip  both  hands  down 
to  the  rest,  retaining  the  intergrasp,  and 
at  the  same  time  lower  the  body,  leav- 
ing the  arms  bent,  as  at  the  half  reach. 
Repeat. 


TO  DESCEND  THE  MAST  RAPIDLY. 


Take  the  overlap  or  intei^rasp,  bring  the  head  upright, 
and  guide  the  rate  of  speed  by  the  pressure  of  the  upper  and 
lower  limbs,  in  a  continuous  descent. 
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RIGHT  HAND  LEADING. 

Third  Series. '         Position  as  in  first  exercise. 
Exercise  10.         1.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and 
CouBSK  IV.         grasp  the  rope,  the  left  following ;  bend  the 

arms  and  lift  both  feet   from  the   ground 
and  extend  the  lower  limbs  hori-  Fjg,  n. 

zontally  on  the  right  side  of  the 
rope,  the  legs  straight  and  together, 
the  feet  together,  the  toes  pointed 
to  the  front,  the  trunk  of  the  body 
upright,  the  neck  free,  the  head 
slightly  bent  back,  the  eyes  directed 
to  the  reach  of  the  hands  (Fig.  11). 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the 
reach  and  grasp  the  rope,  the  left 

following;  elevate  the  body  to  the  half  reach  of  the  hands. 
Repeat.  At  the  last  step,  clasp  the  rope  with  the  feet,  as 
in  first  exercise. 

Descend  as  in  first  or  fourth  exercises. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand  leading. 


HAND  OVER  HAND. 


Third  Series, 
Exercise  11. 
Course  IV. 


Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

1.  As  in  tenth  exercise. 

2.  Raise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach  and 
grasp  the  rope ;  raise  the  left  hand  to  the 

reach  and  grasp  the  rope  beyond  the  right,  retaining  the 
body  and  lower  Jimbs  in  position.     Repeat. 

Descend  as  in  first  or  fourth  exercises. 


THE   EOSARY. 

The  single  exercise  on  this  machine  is  a  very  valuable 
one  for  elementary  practice,  as  it  shows  at  a  glance  the 
perfect  action  of  the  step  on  all  climbing  apparatus ; 
for  it  is  on  this  only  that  the  perfect  rest  for  the  foot, 
and  the  adequate  fulcrum  for  the  effort  in  straighten- 
ing the  knee  and  elongating  the  trunk,  are  obtained. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  show  to  a  beginner 
the  precise  movements  which  go  to  make  the  step  in 
climbing,  and  their  sequence,  he  should  be  taken  to  the 
rosary  and  have  there  explained  to  him  that  these  same 
consecutive  movements  compose  the  step  on  all  climb- 
ing machines  where  both  hands  and  feet  are  engaged ; 
the  firmness  of  the  clasp  of  the  lower  limbs  suppljdng 
the  rest  presented  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  by  the  beads 
of  the  rosary. 

As  a  purely  elementary  exercise  it  is  valuable  also 
on  account  of  the  employment  which  it  gives  to  the 
muscles  of  the  back. 

In  the  initiatory  instruction  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  climber  preserves  the  position  perfectly,  for  the 
tendency  of  the  action  of  straightening  the  knees  is 
to  push  the  feet  to  the  front,  and  with  them  the  lower 
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part  of  the  rosary,  thus  throwing  the  weight  of  the 
body  on  the  arms. 

The  position  of  the  instructor  should  be  imme- 
diately beneath  and  behind  the  climber,  with  the 
right  hand  disengaged,  and  the  left  steadying  the 
machine. 

The  Rosary  consists  of  a  yertical  rope,  on  which 
are  strung,  at  interyals  of  from  12  to  18  inches,  elm 
beads,  turned  to  the  shape  of  half  a  ball,  4  inches 
in  diameter,  the  flat  side  being  upwards.  The  rope 
should  not  be  less  than  15  feet  or  more  than  20  feet 
high. 


SINGLE  SERIES. 


THE  SIMPLE  CLIMB. 

Single  Series,  Position  of  attention,  facing  the  rosary. 

Single  Exercise.        1.  Baise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach 
Course  I.  and  grasp  the  rope,  the  left  following; 

lift  both  feet  from  the  ground  and  place 
them  on  the  first  bead  (Fig.  1),  the  heels  together,  the  toes 
pointed  to  the  front,  the  rope  as  it  were  rising  from  the 
hollow  between  the  feet  and  ascending  in  front  of  the  ankle 
joint ;  straighten  the  knees  and  elevate  the  body  to  the  half 
reach  of  the  hands,  the  trunk  upright,  the  chest  advanced, 
the  shoulders  flat  and  square  to  the  front,  the  head  slightly 


THE  ROSART. 


held  back,   the  eyes  directed   to  the  reach  of  the  hands 
(FiS-  2). 


2.  Eaise  the  right  hand  to  the  reach,  the  left  following 
(Fig.  3),  lift  both  feet  and  place  them  on  the  second  bead, 
straighten  the  knees  and  elongate  the  trunk,     fiepeat. 

In  descending,  pass  the  left  hand  down  to  the  rest,  the 
right  following;  slightly  separate  the  feet,  and  retaining 
the  lower  limbs  perfectly  straight  and  the  rest  of  the  body 
in  position,  lower  the  feet  to  the  next  bead.     Repeat. 


This  exercise  may  be  varied  and  the  difficulty  progresdvely 
increased  by  passing  one,  two,  or  more  beads  at  each  step, 
giving  special  care  to  the  hand-gntsp  during  the  elongatory 
movement  of  the  trunk, 

H  h 
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TO  REST  ON  THE  ROSARY. 


\8t  method.     Press  the  chest  and   shoulders   ta  the   front, 

thereby  brmging  the  weight  ahnost  entirely 
on  the  feet. 

2nd  methods     Press  the  breast,  cheek,  and  temple  of  one  side 

against  the  rope,  at  the  same  instant  relieving, 
by  change  of  position,  the  corresponding  hand. 

Zrd  method.   Pass  both  feet  to   the  front,  and  sit   on  the 

nearest  bead.  The  entire  descent  may  be 
made  in  this  manner. 


THE    MAST. 

* 

All  the  exercises  on  this  machine  are  of  an  arduous 
kind,  requiring  strong  and  combined  effort  from  the 
entire  frame. 

The  power  of  climbing  a  perfectly  smooth  column 
or  pillar  may  be  greatly  increased  by  practice ;  but  such 
practice  with  the  young  or  less  robust  must  be  con- 
ducted with  much  care  and  discretion,  because  during 
part  of  the  combined  movement  comprising  the  step, 
the  mast  presses  on  the  front  and  lower  region  of  the 
chest,  and  therefore  interferes  with  the  freedom  of 
respiration.  For  this  reason  short  distances  only  should 
be  attempted  in  the  initiatory  lessons. 

The  position  of  the  instructor  should  be  the  same 
with  this  machine  as  wit^  the  vertical  pole. 

The  Mast  should  be  a  Norway  spar,  not  less  than 
10  inches  or  more  than  12  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  diminishing  gradually  towards  the  top ;  its 
length  may  be  from  40  feet  to  60  feet. 
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CLIMBING. 


[sect.  IV. 


In  descending,  slip  both  bands  down  to  tbe  rest,  retaining 
tbe  intergrasp,  lower  tbe  body  to  the  reach  of  the  hands. 
Bepeat. 


TO  WALK  THE  MAST. 

First  Series.  Position  as  in  first  exercise. 

Exercise  4.  1.  Eaise   both  hands  to    the   reach  and 

CoTJBSE  rV.         grasp  the  mast,  right  and  left,   with  the 

open  palms;   lift  the  right  foot  and  place 
it  with  the  sole  flat  against  the  face 
of  the   mast,    the    left   following ;  -"S*  ^• 

the  upper  and  lower  limbs  straight, 
the  back  flat,  the  *head  held  back, 
the  eyes  directed  to  the  reach  of 
the  hands. 

2.  Raise  the  left  hand,  and  at 
the  same  time  lift  the  left  foot 
the  distance  of  the  step  (Fig.  4) ; 
incline  to  the  left,  raise  the  right 
hand,  and  at  the  same  time  lift  the 
right  foot  the  distance  of  the  step 
beyond  the  left.     Repeat. 

In  descending,  slip  the  leading  hand  and  leading  foot 
down  the  distance  of  the  step.    Repeat. 

This  exercise  to  be  repeated,  right  and  left,  hand  and  foot. 

This  is  the  most  rapid  mode  of  climbing  the  mast ;  it 
shonld  always  be  performed  with  the  naked  foot.  It  may 
also  be  performed  on  the  vertical  pole,  fixed  at  the  foot 
or  suspended,  on  the  slanting  pole,  and  on  the  pair  of 
slanting  poles.  '' 


THE  HANDS  ONLY. 


Second  Series.  Position  as  id  first  exercise. 

Exercise  S.  1.  Baise  both  hands  to  the  reach  and 

Course  IV.  encircle  the  mast  as  in  third  exercise,  the 

hands  interlaced;  lift  both  feet  from  the 
ground,  bending  the  anna  to  the  half  reach,  the  lower  limbs 
pendent  on  each  side  of  the  mast,  but  not 
touching  it,  the  knees  slightly  bent,  the 
rest  of  the  body  as  in  first  exerciae 
(Kg.  5). 

2.  Shoot  up  both  hands  the  distance  of 
the  reach,  retaimng  the  iutergrasp,  and  by 
the  same  action  elevate  the  body,  leaving 
the  arms  bent,  as  at  the  half  reach.  Be- 
peat. 

In  descending,  slip  both  hands  down 
to  the  rest,  retaining  the  Iutergrasp,  and 
at  the  same  time  lower  the  body,  leav- 
ing the  arms  bent,  as  at  the  half  reach. 


TO  DESCEND  THE  MAST  EAPIDLY. 


Take  the  overlap  or  intei^rasp,  bring  the  head  upright, 
and  guide  the  rate  of  speed  by  the  pressure  of  the  upper  and 

lower  limbs,  in  a  continuous  descent. 
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Fig.  7. 


APPENDIX  A. 


APPENDIX  A. 


Fig.  9. 
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APPENDIX   A. 


APPENDIX  A. 


APPENDIX  A, 


Fig.   13. 
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APPENDIX    B. 


TABLE 

Showing  the  state  of  Growth  and  Development  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  18  years,  being  the  averages  of  the  actual 
measurements  of  100  boys  at  each  age. 


Age. 


Height. 


Years. 

Ft. 

10 

11 

12 

. 

13 

14 

15 

5 

16 

5 

17 

5 

18 

5 

_ 

In. 

5i 
7 

8| 
104 

0| 
3 

5^ 

7 
8 


Weight 


Stone.  Lb. 
4         9 


5 

0 

5 

8^ 

6 

0 

6 

9 

7 

5i 

8 

4 

9 

4 

9 

11 

Girth  of 
Chest. 


Fore- 
arm. 


Inches. 

7j 
8 

H 
H 

9 

H 

10 
lOi 


Upper- 
arm. 


Inches. 

n 

8 

8i 
8i 
9 

10} 
11 


Abstract  of  preceding  Table,  showing  average  annual  rate 
of  Growth  and  Development  from  year  to  year. 


Height. 

Weight 

Girth  of 
Chest. 

Fore- 
arm. 

Upper- 
arm. 

In. 

Lb. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

From  1 0  years  to  11  years. 

U 

5 

4     . 

J 

i      »     11       „         12       „ 

2 

8i 

li 

4    . 

„     12       „         13       „ 

h^ 

6 

;  • 

„     li       „         14       „ 

2^ 

8| 

1  ■ 
• 

,.     14       „         15       „ 

2/ 

lOj 

Ij 

„     15       „         16       „ 

2 

13 

1| 

4 

,      »     16       „         17       „ 

2 

12 

M 

n ' 

t 

,        n       17          ,.             18          „ 

1 

8i 

^ 

i 

1 
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TABLE 


Height. . 

.     5  ft.  SI  in 

Weight.     . 

.     9  St.  7  lb. . 

Chest    .     . 

.     33- in.    . 

Fore-arm   . 

10  in.   .     . 

Upper-arm 

lOfin.       . 

Showing  the  state  of  Growth  and  Development  of  men  on, 
arriving  at  the  University;  the  averages  being  those 
of  the  first  100  names  on  the  book  of  the  Oxford 
Gymnasium,  all  at  or  under  19  years  of  age. 

(68-257  in.) 
(132-970  lb.) 
(32-953  in.) 
(9-792  in.) 
(10-702  in.) 

The  greatest  developments  being : — 

Height 6  ft.  6  in.a 

Weight 12  St.  2  lb. 

Chest 39  in.  • 

Fore-arm llfin. 

Upper-arm 12fin. 

The  smallest  developments  being : — 

Height 5  ft.  2  in. 

Weight 7  St. 

Chest 27iin. 

Fore-arm 8  J  in. 

Upper-arm 8  J  in. 

•  The  chest  in  this  case  was  only  36  inches— age,  18. 
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APPENDIX  E. 


TABLE  of  Measurements  of  First  Detachment  of  Non-Commissioned  Officers 
selected  to  be  qualified  as  Military  Gymnastic  Instructors. 


No. 

MEASUREMENTS. 

&c. 

INCREASE. 

DATE. 

< 
Yrs. 

4i 

1 

• 

In. 

ii 

0  u 
p^as 

In. 

■ 

In. 

0      Height. 

1 

Lb. 

Tn. 

0  c 

IlL 

u 

2  : 

Ft.  In. 

St    Lb. 

In 

Sept  11. 

1 

19 

5     8^ 

9     2 

33 

94 
104 

10 

April  30. 

5     8i 

10     1 

374 

llj 

f 

13 

4i 

1        '    li 

Sept.  11. 

2 

21 

5     9 

10     6 

u} 

10 

11 

' 

April  30. 

5     9| 

11     1 

384 

11 

12i 

i 

10 

H 

1    .li 

Sept.  11. 

3 

23 

5     5 

9     7 

34 

lOj 

12 

) 

April  30. 

5     51 

10    2 

37J 

13i 

i 

9 

H 

1    I  1} 

Sept.  11. 

4 

23 

6     7r 

9  13 

37 

10; 

12 

( 

April  30. 

5     71 

10     8 

384 

IL: 

13 

i 

9 

li 

H 

1 

Sept.  11. 

5 

23 

5     8: 

9  10 

36 

10 

11 

April  30. 

5     8. 

10     6 

37 

104 

12 

i 

10 

i    1 

Sept.  11. 

6 

23 

6     9^ 
6     91 

11     3 

36, 

11 

12 

4 

April  30. 

11  12 

38, 

114 

13 

i 

9 

2 

i    1 

Sept  11. 

7 

23 

5     9' 

10    6 

36 

lOj 

12 

April  30. 

5     9i 

5     81 

10  11 

38i 

11 

13 

i 

5 

2i 

i    1 

Sept  11. 

8 

24 

10     8 

35 

10| 

12} 

April  30. 

5    9. 
5     6: 

11     6 

40 

111 

14 

i 

12 

5 

1    |ii 

Sept  11. 

9 

26 

9     5 

33 

10 

Hi 

1 

April  30. 

5     6; 

9  llj 

36 

10; 

12i 

6i 

3 

i    1; 

Sept.  11. 

10 

26} 

6  lit 

12     6 

41 

11t 

13 

April  30. 

5  llf 

13     1 

42 

11 

14 

i 

9 

1 

"  ,  1 

Sept  11. 

11 

28 

6    7i 

10  10 

37 

10. 

12= 

April  30. 

5    8| 

11     9 

40 

Hi 

13: 

i 

13 

3 

n  li 

Sept  11. 

12 

28 

5  10^ 

10     9 

37 

104 

13 

April  30. 

5  11 

11  11 

40 

111 

14 

i 

16 

3 

Hi 

1 

The  men  composing  this  detachment  had  been  irregularly  selected,  the 
youngest  being  19,  the  eldest  28,  the  average  age  24 ;  and  after  a  period  of 
eight  months'  training,  the  increase  in  the  measurements  of  the  men  were — 


The  smallest  gain  .    . 
The  largest  gain    .    . 
The  average  gain  .    . 

Weight 

lbs. 
5 

16 
10 

Chest 

In. 

1 
5 

2J 

Fore-arm 

Upper-arm. 

Tr 

1 

i 

In. 

1 

1| 
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TABLE  of  Measurements  of  Second  Detachment  of  Non-Commissioned  Officers 
selected  to  be  qualified  as  Military  Gymnastic  Instructors. 


DATE. 


00 
CO 

oo 


P 


CO 
OO 


•3 


o 

i 


I9o. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


MEASUB.EMENTS,  && 


Yrs. 
22 

23 

24 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

28 


Ft.  In. 
5  lOf 

5 


5  lOJ 
5  9| 
5  9f 

5  9| 

6  llf 
5  9| 
5  8| 
5  10| 


•a 


St.  Lb. 

9  18 

10  6 
12  0 

11  11 
11  2^ 
11  4 
10  6 
10  4 

9  12 

10  1 

11  2| 

11  4 

12  4 
11  9 

11  13 

12  5 

11  0 
10  11 

12  8 
12  7 


In. 

34 
38i 
36 
394 


39* 

36i 

38^ 

34; 

37f 

38 

40| 

36| 

39 

38 

41J 

35 

38k 

38!- 

40, 


PE4 


In. 

10 

lU 

lOj 

12 

lOf 

ILr 
11: 

IL 
10 
lOj 
10| 

5If 

12 

Hi 

Hi 
10{ 

llf 

lOJ 

12 


In. 

10| 

12| 

12| 

14 

12 

13J 

12J 

12i 

12J 

12 

13 

12| 

13} 

13 

14 

12| 

13| 

12 

14 


INCREASE. 


4i 

I 


Lb. 

7 
Less  3 

If 

Less  2 
3 

Less  9 

6  - 
Less  3 

4 


In. 

34 

2 
8 

2i 
2J 
8J 

n 


? 


In. 

IJ 
1* 

I 


I 


I 


.7 


^* 


CI 


In. 


2 


4 


I 
2 


u 

1 
1 
1 

} 

2 


The  smallest  gain  .    . 
The  largest  gain    .    . 
The  average  gain  .    . 

Weight, 

Chest. 

Fore-arm. 

Upper-arm. 

lbs. 

0 
7 
2* 

In. 
2 

3 

In. 
l| 

In. 

li 

■ 

E  k 


APPENDIX  F. 

RETURN  of  Conwe  of  Gymnagtic  Training  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich,  from  Feb.  10th,  1863,  to  June  22nd,  1868. 


No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

« 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


HEASUREBfENTS.  ftc. 


I 


Yra 

18 

19 
17 
18 
18 
17 
18 
16 

17 
18 
19 
18 
19 

17 
19 


•a 

•s 

m 


21 
8f 


Ft  In. 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


5f 


5| 

8| 

H 
6  Of 

6  1| 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5  71 

6  8f 
6  9J 
6  Uf 
6  llf 

5  7» 

6  8f 
6  101 

5  lU 

5  n 

6  9} 


5  7f 

5  10| 

6  llj 


4i 


^ 


St  Lb.' 

7  8 

7  8 
9  51 
9  11 
9  1 
9  1 

10  0 
10  3 

10  13 

11  2 

8  1 
8  7 

7  13 

8  2' 
8  3 

8  4 
11  3 
11  3 
11  8 
11  8 
10  2 
10  2 
10  11 

10  11 

11  13 
11  13 

9  13 
10  3 
10  1 
10  9 


O 


In. 

29f 

30 

28 

81f 

26| 

29f 

33 

35 

32. 

34 

31 

33 

26 

29 

28} 

31 

31 

38 

30 

33 

38 

34» 

82: 

33| 

33 

35| 

2»^ 

82 

271 

82| 


PE4 


In. 

H 

IL 
11 

lOf 
lOf 
lOf 

m 

lOf 

14 
H 

9 

9* 
llf 
11* 
lOf 
lOf 

lOf 

lot 

10| 
lOf 

111 
llf 
lOf 
lOf 
lOf 
lOf 


u 


iS-^ 


In. 

8| 

lOf 
llf 

8f 
10 

lOf 

111 

9f 
101 

n 
11 

71 
91 
81 

91 
lOf 

111 
10| 
11 

lOf 

10| 
10 
11 
12 

12| 
8f 

9| 

»f 

10| 


INCREASE. 


I 


In. 


f 


s 


i 

L 
t 


4 
T 


6 


If 


•♦a 

•a 


Lb. 
>t 

3 
3 


»»• 


>> 


99 


99 
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No. 


16 
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MEASUREMENTS,  &c. 
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In  thia  class  it  will  be  seen  that  the  youngest  was  16,  the  eldest  19  ; 
the  average  age  being  17|.  In  a  course  extending  over  four  months, 
the  increase  was — 


The  smallest  gain .    . 
The  largest  gain    .    . 
The  average  gain  .    . 
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APPENDIX  H. 
A  SYSTEM  OF  MEASUEEMENTS 

'  TO  DETEBMINE  THE  BATE  OF  OBOWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

Height  {toithotut  hoots).  The  position  of  Attention,  The 
heels  together,  the  knees  braced  back,  the  chin  raised,  the 
head  held  steady,  the  shoulders  square  to  the  front;  the 
heels,  hips,  shoulders,  and  head  touching  the  pillar  of  the 
standard.  The  height  to  the  eighth  of  an  inch  to  be 
reckoned. 

N.B.  This  measurement,  when  repeated,  should  always 
be  taken  at  the  same  time  of  the  day,  and  after  the 
same  amount  of  bodily  exertion. 

Weight  {in  working  costume^  i.  e.  in  light  shoes,  flannel 
trowsersyfl^wnel  shirt  or  jersey).  The  weight  to  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  to  be  reckoned. 

N.B.  This  measurement,  like  the  preceding,  when  re- 
peated, should  always  be  taken  at  the  same  time  of 
day,  and  with  reference  to  any  circumstance  which 
would  affect  its  accuracy. 

Chest  (over  the  jersey  or  naked  breast).  The  position 
of  Attention,  but  with  the  arms,  horizontally  extended,  the 
palms  of  the  hands  held  upwards  and  open,  the  fingers 
straight.     The  tape  should  be  passed  around  the  chest  in 
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Upper-Arm.  The  hand  closed  as  in  preceding  measure- 
ment, but  with  the  arm  bent  at  the  dbow,  and  the  hand 
brought  down  towards  the  shoulder ;  this  should  be  slowly 
and  gradually  done,  bending  the  joints  of  the  fingers, 
clenching  the  fist,  and  bringing  the  fore-arm  down  upon 
the  upper-arm.  The  tape  to  be  passed  in  a  straight  line 
around  the  thickest  part  of  the  arm ;  this  will  always 
be  found  over  the  ridge  of  the  very  prominent  muscle  on 
the  upper  surface  (the  biceps).  It  is  by  the  contractions 
of  this  muscle  chiefly  that  the  arm  is  bent  in  the  position 
of  the  measurement,  and,  with  its  antagonistic  muscle  on 
the  obverse  side  of  the  arm  (the  triceps),  by  which  it  is 
again  extended,  forms  the  bulk  of  the  upper  arm.  The 
tape  measurement,  therefore,  at  this  point,  cceteris  parilms, 
is  an  accurate  gauge  of  its  power. 

N.B.  When  the  whole  arm  is  fully  developed,  the  dif- 
ference in  size  between  the  fore  and  upper-arm  in  an 
adult  of  medium  stature  will  be  about  two  inches,  and 
it  will  almost  invariably  be  found  that  when  the  upper- 
arm  is  feeble,  the  upper  region  of  the  chest  will  be 
feeble  also.  With  a  chest  of  forty  inches  the  arm  would 
probably  be  twelve  inches  and  fourteen  inches. 

Certain  measurements  of  the  lower  limbs  should  also 
be  taken  and  recorded  when  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  their 
present  condition  or  rate  of  development ;  the  measurements 
which  will  show  these  most  accurately,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  directly  correspond  with  those  of  the  upper  limbs,  are 
the  following : — 

Calf.  The  limb  to  be  held  stiff  and  straight,  the  heel 
raised  from  the  ground,  the  toes  pressed  strongly  down  and 
the  knee  braced  back.     The  tape  to  be  passed  around  the 
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APPENDIX  I. 


GYMNASTIC    SCHOOIiS. 
THEIR  CONSTEUCTION   AND  BEqUIEEMBNTS. 

With  the  first  conception  of  the  leading  features  of  this 
system,  I  perceived  that  the  construction  and  fitting  tip 
of  proper  gymnasia  would  be  a  dne  qvA  ntm^  indeed  must  be 
viewed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  system  itself. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  bodily  powers  it  is  quite  neces-» 
sary  that  the  instruction  should  be  progressive, — ^that  to- 
day's lesson  should,  as  it  were,  be  taken  up  to-morrow  and 
carried  a  little  farther,  and  the  next  day  and  the  next 
a  little  farther  still,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  course* 
When  thus  administered,  each  lesson  is  in  accord  with  that 
which  preceded  it,  and  with  that  which  is  to  follow  it — each 
aiding  each-each  improving  that  which  has  gone  before- 
each  preparing  the  way  for  that  which  is  to  come ;  but  this, 
of  course,  can  only  be  done  where  provision  is  made  for 
regular  and  consecutive  instruction.  Now,  regularity  and 
consecutiveness,  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  are  quite  incom- 
patible with  open-air  practice  in  any  country  whatever;  and 
in  a  climate  like  ours  are  simply  impossible.  There  are 
few  days  in  the  year  that  are  really  fit  or  suitable  for  such 
practice,  or  on  which  men  would  willingly  encounter  its. 
discomforts ;  and  a  system  of  bodily  training  which  is  de-. 
pendent  upon  the  favour  of  the  weather  is  in  reality  no 
system  at  all. 
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I  have  alluded  to  the  discomforts  of  open-air  practice; 
these  may  seem  trifling,  but  when  examined  are  more  serious 
than   appears  at   first   sight.     To   execute  any  gymnastic 
exercise,  or  any  exercise   indeed  of   any  kind   in   which 
strength  is  to  be  exerted,  or  is  to  be  derived  from  its  per- 
formance, there  must  be  complete  freedom  of  clothing.     This 
simply  means  that  a  man  must  be  stripped  to  his  shirt  and 
trowsers,  with  his  neck  open,  his  <head  bare,  and  his  sleeves 
tucked  -up   to  his  elbows.    Now,  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
gymnastic  exercises,  after  the  rudimentary  lessons,  that  the 
efforts  shall  for  the  most  part  be  biief  and  energetic,  with 
some  necessary  standing  about,  waiting  for  and  watching  the 
efforts  of  others.    And  this,  with  men  so  employed,  and  so 
exposed,  andr  ^o  constituted,  is,  save  on  rare  occasions,  neither 
sanitary  nor  even  safe  in  the  open  air. 

I  need  scarcely,  I  am  sure,  state,  that  I  of  all  men  am 
least  disposed  to  enervate  or  ^coddle;  the  whole  work  of  my 
life  has  been,  and  ^is,  and  probably  will  be,  to  make  men  not 
only  healthier  but  hardier;  to  teach  them  how  to  retain  the 
strength  they  have,  as  well  as  how  io  add  to  its  amount 
But  if  experience  has  taught  me  anything,  it  has  taught  me 
this ;  that  more  evil  may  be  done  by  rash  and  sudden  ex. 
posure— by  what  is  generally  known  as  the  hardening 
system,  than  by  all  the  coddling  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
by  exposure  that  men  are  either  strengthened  or  rendered 
hardy ;  they  must  be  strong  and  hardy  before  they  are  fit 
to  be  exposed;  they  must  be  seasoned  ifirst,  and  exposed 
afterwards.  If  we  cannot  season  a  piece  of  timber  by  sudden, 
or 'extreme,  or  unregulated  eacposure,  we  must  not  think  we 
can  do  so  with  a  living  man,  or  a  living  anything. 

Another  important  reason  why  proper  gymnasia  are 
essential  is,  that  they  may  be  fitted  up  with  apparatus  of 
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a  character  and  description  whidh  could  not  be  attempted 
out  of  doors.  In  elaborating  this  system  of  bodily  training, 
I  have  found  it  necessary  to  invent  many  new  machines  to 
yield  the  special  form  of  exercise  which  I  desired  in  order 
to  produce  certain  results  in  the  learner;  and  almost  all 
those  which  are  called  of  an  educational  character,  and  have 
for  exclusive  object  to  cultivate  the  resources  of  the  body, 
require  the  roof  and  walls  for  support,  and  the  soft  floor  of 
the  building  fojT  safety ;  and  those  of  an  entirely  opposite 
description  can  be  erected,  and  the  exercises  practised  on 
them,  with  much  greater  fiBu^ility  here  than  in  the  open  air ; 
for  every  portion  of  the  interior  face  of  the  waHs,  and  evei^ 
part  of  the  internal  roof,  may  be  utilised,  turned  to  im^ 
mediate  account,  and  made  to  serve  as  bona  Me  apparatus. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  feicilities  which  .a  building  presents 
over  the  open  ground  for  giving  and  receiving  instruction, 
and  of  preserving  ordet  and  propriety  among  the  learners., 
without  having  recourse  to  too  striet  a  discipline..  For  it 
is  quite  essential  to  safety,  as  well  as  to  advancement,  that 
the  strictest  order  and  propriety  should  be  preserved  in  the 
gymnasium ;  and  there  is  no  fact  more  undoubted  than  this, 
that  amongst  gymnastic  apparatus^  the  disposition  of  tibe 
learner  to  be  inattentive  and  careless,  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  instructor  in  communics^ing  instruction  and  maintaining 
order,  is  uniformly  beyond  comparison  greater  in  the  open 
air  than  in  the  gymnastic  school.  N-eith^r  do  I  notice  the 
safety  arising  from  the  assured  condition  of  the  apparatus  in 
the  gymnasium,  exposed  as  it  is  to  no  atmospheric  influence^ 
always  dry  and  always  clean.  Indeed,  while  the  out-of-door 
apparatus  must  necessarily  be  getting  worse  and  worse,  the 
indoor  apparatus,  if  properly  constructed,  and  its  materials 
suitably  selected,  should  be  virtually  indestructible.. 
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I  hare  thus  noted  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  of  the  adyantages 
which  the  gymnasilun  possesses  over  the  gymnastic  gronnd, 
but  each  one  of  these  is  most  important  in  itself,  and  is 
pregnant  with  many  others,  I  would  now  enquire,  are  there 
any  advantages  on  the  opposite  side,  any  advantages  which 
the  ground  has  over  the  building  7  And,  if  so,  are  they  of 
such  importance  as  in  any  way  to  counterbalance  those 
which  I  have  just  enumerated  in  fieivour  of  the  building? 
These  are  questions  which  I  have  fully  considered,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  answer,  '  Nona — ^not  one ; '  the  open-air  practice 
has  not  one  real  advantage;  it  has  not  even  any  apparent 
one  which  may  not  be  shown  to  have  a  reverse  influence 
and  bearing. 

Its  apparent  advantages  are — Ist,  ample  space;  2nd, 
abundance  of  light ;  3rd,  pure  air.  With  the  phrase  '  out- 
of-doors '  and  '  open  air,'  we  are  led  to  associate  ample  space, 
but  this  signification  is  often  quite  illusory  when  applied  to 
the  present  subject;  for  it  is  found  that  the  very  places 
where  gymnastic  exercises  are  most  wanted,  where  they 
would  prove  the  greatest  boon,  are  precisely  those  where 
ground  is  scarcely  attainable  at  any  price  or  for  any  purpose, 
namely,  in  towns  and  in  barracks  situated  in  closely-popu- 
lated districts.  In  such  cases  the  advantage,  of  course,  is  all 
in  £Bivour  of  the  building, — ^in  favour  of  the  method  which 
knows  how  to  economise  every  square  foot  of  ground,  and  to 
make  it  serviceable  all  day  and  every  day,  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  wet  or  dry.  • 

A  small  nook  in  a  play-ground  or  in  a  barrack-yard,  80  fi. 
by  40  fb.,  will  be  sufficient  for  a  gymnasium,  which  will  give 
abundant  accommodation  throughout  the  year  to  the  largest 
school  or  college,  or  to  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  men.  They 
require  no  more  ground  than  the  apparatus  covers;   and 
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they  could  use  no  more  were  it  planted  in  the  middle  of 
the  widest  common  in  England. 

The  question  of  light,  when  examined,  is  solved  at  once ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
building ;  abundant  light  for  any  purpose  can  be  admitted 
into  any  building,  and  in  the  gymnasium  it  can  be  so  ad- 
mitted and  so  distributed  as  to  meet  precisely  the  special 
wants  of  the  special  exercises. 

The  question  of  pure  air  is  less  easily  disposed  of,  for  there 
is  nothing  more  essential  to  health  and  to  health-giving 
exercise  than  pure  air;  while  there  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  more  liable  to  deterioration,  for  every  breath  we 
breathe  acts  injuriously  upon  it, — subtracts  from  it  some 
portion  of  the  good  which  it  possesses,  and  imparts  to  it  that 
which  is  pernicious;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
process  of  deterioration  is  only  sustained  where  the  air  is 
confined  around  the  breather  in  a  building,  and  is  entirely 
avoided  when  he  stands  in  the  great  air  ocean  out  of  doors. 

Moreover,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  a  gymnasium 
is  a  veritable  temple  to  health  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word ;  and  pure  air,  which  is  desirable  everywhere,  is  im- 
peratively necessary  here,  absolutely  essential  during  exercise, 
not  only  for  the  perfect  aeration  of  the  blood,  but  as  the 
natural  stimulant  to  physical  exertion. 

And  again,  just  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  requirement 
for  the  purity  of  the  air  in  a  gymnasium,  is  its  liability  to 
deterioration;  first,  by  the  doubly-increased  respiration  of 
the  inmates — each  breath  being  larger  in  volume,  and  each 
following  each  i^  quicker  succession  during  exercise  than 
when  the  body  is  wholly  or  comparatively  at  rest;  and 
secondly,  in  a  great  degree  also,  by  the  exudations  from 
the  skin,  which  is  stimulated  to  its  utmost  activity  by  the 
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powerAil  and  sustained  muscular  exertion ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  also,  that  while  these  exudations  are  increased 
to  their  utmost  extent  by  the  energy  and  freedom  of  the 
partly  denuded  body,  its  escape  into  the  surrounding  atmo- 
(^g/  sphere  is  also  by  the  same  means  facilitated.  Now  while 
these  are  all  incalculable  adyantages  to  the  individual,  and 
the  very  source  and  secret  of  the  health  and  strength  which 
he  derives  from  exercise,  they  all  tend  directly  and  power- 
fully to  deteriorate  the  air. 

Another  point  still;  admittLng-  that  the  gymnasium  is 
occupied  to  the  estimated  extent  of  its  working  capacity,  at 
the  end  of  an  hour  (the  usual  time  allotted  to  an  ordinary 
liesson)  the  air  in  the  building;  were  there  not  an  unceasing 
interchange  taking  place  between  it  and  the  extenu^  air, 
would  be  so  deteriorated  as  to  be  rendered  less  suitable  to 
the  use,  and  less  pleasant  to  the  sense,  of  the  next  class  of 
learners. 

Hiere,  then,  we  encounter  these  important  fsMsts,  not  only 
that  pure  air  is  essential  to  health,  and  to  i^e  pleasurable 
sustentation  of  active  bodily  exeriion ;  but  that  this  exertion 
itself  is  a  powerful  agent  in  its  deterioration,  and  that  this 
deterioration  is  only  felt  where  the  same  air  has  iSo  be 
inspired  and  re-inspired,  as  in  a  building.- 

Now  as  this  necessaiily  applies  to  all  buildings,  though 
not  to  all  in  an  equal  degree,  we  may  be  sure  there  is  a  way 
in  which  this  evil  can  be  avoided,  for  He  who  planned  our 
existence  did  so  with  the  full  comprehension  of  our  wants, — 
saw  that  while  we  were  so  constituted  as  to  require  the 
shelter  and  protection  of  dwellings  in  which  to  live  and 
learn  and  toil,  that  these  very  buildings  expose  to  de- 
terioration the  substance  on  which  we  depend  for  momentary 
existence.     The  difficulty  that  seemed  insurmountable  is  at 
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once  overcome  by  the  action  of  the  law  regulating  the  con- 
stitution of  the  air  itself.     On  the  slightest  change  in  the 
constituents  of  the  air,  such  as  that  caused  by  respiration, 
or  by  the  elevation  of  its  temperature,  it  is  impelled  tb 
instant  motion;  .forced  to  shift  and  change  its  place,  that 
place  being  immediately  occupied  by  the  surrounding  air; 
60  that  motion  and  change  of  position  is^  induced,  propor- 
tionate in  force  and  in  extent  to  the  primary  displacement. 
This  law  is  in  unceasing  and  unerring  operation  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe,  regulating  equally  the  mighty 
currents  caused  by  the  sun's  heat  in  the  belt  of  the  tropics, 
and  the  slight  undulations  in  an  ordinary  room  caused  by 
the  breath  of  a  solitary  inmate.     This  law  is  the  key  to  all 
our  rational  systenm  of  ventilation.-    It  teaches  us  to  cou' 
struct  our  dwellings  in  such  a  manner  that  the  air,  which  is 
in  unceasing  motion, — a  mighty  current  ever  flowing,  though 
changing  its   direction  with  proverbial  inconstancy, — may 
pass  through  them  in  its  course,  cleansing  them*  of  every 
impurity.     It  teaches  us  so  to  regulate  the  admission  of  this 
current,  that  at  any  time,  and  at  any  season,  it  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  the  inmates. 
The  special  mode  of  ventilation  for  a  gymnasium  I  conceive 
to  be, — the  building  must  be  so  constructed  that  the  whole 
body  of  air  within  it  may  in  a  few  minutes  be  changed  for 
an  equal  body  of  fresh  air,  for  this  will  be  required  at  fre- 
quent intervals.     It  must  be  so  constructed  that  the  de- 
teriorated air  may  ascend  and  pass  at  once  out  of  the  build- 
ing, and  a  fresh  supply  at  the  same  time  enter ;  and  these 
apertures  for  ingress  and  egress  must  be  so  placed,  that  the 
fresh  air  may  be  admitted  at  such  distance  from  the  inmates 
that  it  shall  not  strike  iiiem  in  compact  cold  currents,  or 
draughts-  as  they  are  called,  but  be  uniformly  diffused ;  for 
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this  must  be  maintamed  throughout  the  working  day.  It 
must  be  so  constmcted,  in  fine,  that  it  may  be  as  snng  as 
an  ordinary  room  in  winter,  and  as  free  and  airy  as  the  open 
heath  in  summer.  And  this  should  be  done  by  what  may 
be  called  natural  means. 

Thus  much  for  the  purity  of  the  air ;  but  air  has  other 
qualities  besides  purity,  for  we  live  in  it  as  well  as  breathe 
it ;  it  comes  in  contact  with  our  skin  as  well  as  with  our 
lungs;  temperature,  therefore,  is  very  important.  The  air 
may  be  quite  pure  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  20  de- 
grees below  freezing-point,  as  we  sometimes  experience,  or 
rises  to  80  in  the  shade,  but  neither  of  these  conditions  are 
favourable  to  exercise,  and  least  of  all  to  gymnastic  exercise. 

Now  in  a  properly-constructed  gymnasium,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  may  be  rendered  pleasantly  cool  in  summer, 
and  sufficiently  warm  in  winter,  to  let  men  freely  strip  for 
active  exercise.  We  do  not  want  a  heated  or  rarefied  air 
to  breathe  during  active  exercise;  men  have  the  materials 
of  heat  within  themselves,  and  want  but  exercise  to  ignite 
the  fuel  and  sustain  the  fire ;  but  we  do  want  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  so  raised  as  to  remove  actual  discomfort  is 
stripping  to  work,  and  to  dry  and  keep  dry  the  apparatofi, 
which  must  come  in  constant  contact  with  the  naked  hand, 
and  this' can  only  be  done  in  the  properly-oxganized  gy»- 
nasium^. 

I  will  now  notice  a  few  of  the  principles  which  guided 
me  in  preparing  a  design  for  a  building  suitable  to  the 
system. 

The  first  of  these  was,  that  the  form  and  manner  of  con- 

*  Far  this  pnipose  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  the  open  fire- 
grate^ distributed  in  suitable  places  in  the  difierent  divisiaiis  of  the 
building. 
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stmction  of  the  gymnaBlum  should  be  such  as  to  admit  of  the 
erection  of  the  desired  system  of  apparatus,  and  to  present 
the  greatest  £a.cilities  for  instruction  and  supervision.  The 
second,  that  it  sh6uld  be  constructed  to  meet,  in  the  best 
manner,  the  sanitary  requirements  which  I  have  just  noticed. 
The  third,  that  in  all  important  respects,  the  same  design 
should  be  capable  of  reduction  or  extension,  so  that  its 
working  capacity  might  be  in  proportion  to  local  require- 
ments. In  this  last  respect  it  was  not  necessary  to  compute 
the  absolute  working  space  required  for  every  class  of 
learners,  but  to  ascertain  the  smallest  dimensions  of  a  build- 
ing which  would  contain  with  adequate  freedom  a  fair  selec- 
tion of  the  essential  apparatus  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  system,  and  horn  this  minimum  size  to  ascend  by  care- 
fully regulated  gradations  to  a  maximum  size. 

The, whole  exercises  of  the  system  resolve  themselves  into 
two  distinct  kinds;  first,  those  with  moveable  apparatus, 
used  for  the  introductory  course,  in  which  the  learner  lifts 
or  wields  the  article  of  apparatus,  he  himself  standing  firm  ; 
and  secondly,  those  on  the  fixed  apparatus,  comprising  the 
bulk  of  the  system,  where  the  learner  himself  moves  or 
turns,  the  apparatus  or  machine  being  fixed  or  firm. 

This  distinction  is  very  important,  not  only  as  affecting 
the  character  of  the  exercise  to  be  performed,  but  the  whole 
material  means  used  in  performing  it,  and  even  necessi- 
tates a  distinct  division  of  the  building  itself  into  two  parts, 
each  part  being  in  certain  respects,  in  appearance  and  in 
fact,  the  very  antithesis  of  the  other.  In  the  first  division, 
that  for  the  moveable  apparatus,  the  floor  is  retained  per- 
fectly free  and  firm,  the  apparatus,  when  not  in  use,  being 
ranged  in  racks  along  the  walls.  In  the  second  division,  the 
floor  is  made  of  soft  elastic  materials,  with  every  spot  of  its 
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surface  mapped  out  and  studded  with  apparatus  permanently 
fixed. 

I  have  already  stated  that,  in  elaborating  this  system  of 
bodily  training,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  invent  many 
new  machines  to  yield  the  special  form  of  exercise  which 
I  desired,  in  order  to  produce  certain  results  in  the  learner ; 
for  instance,  I  have  found  that  few  men  are  equally  de- 
veloped on  both  sides  of  the  body,  as  a  natural  result  of  the 
greater  employment  given  to  the  right  side  during  the  period 
of  growth ;  and  this  applies  not  only  to  the  arm,  but  to  the 
whole  side,  from  shoulder  to  hip,  and  not  infrequently 
including  also  the  lower  limb,  when  the  development  of  the 
right  leg  and  foot  preponderates  over  the  left.  Now  I 
consider  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  health  that  this 
lost  balance  of  power  should  be  restored,  this  equilibrium  of 
development  re-adjusted;  and  to  accomplish  this  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  invent  a  number  of  machines  for  the 
sake  of  the  form  of  exercise  which  I  desired  to  be  performed 
on  them.  Among  the  first  of  these  I  would  mention  the 
Elastic  Ladder  and  Bow  of  Bings;  machines  designed  ex- 
pressly to  give  employment  to  both  sides  of  the  body  equally, 
and  especially  to  the  chest  and  upper  limbs,  by  necessitating 
that  both  sides  of  the  body  shall  perform  the  same  work, 
requiring  the  exertion  of  the  same  degree  of  effort,  and  that 
neither  side  shall  be  able  to  aid  the  other ;  each  side  must 
do  its  own  share  only ;  and  therefore  if  the  weaker  side  be 
doing  as  much  as  the  stronger,  it  will  virtually  be  doing 
more  (being  weaker),  and  the  amount  of  difference  in  exer- 
tion will  be  of  course  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  difference 
in  development  or  power.  And  therefore  the  unerring  result 
of  the  natural  law  of  development  being,  cceteris  paribus^  in 
relation  to  activity,  the  weaker  side  will  ultimately  recover 
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* 

its  lost  position  and  its  fitness  for  fair  companionship  with 
its  fellow, 

I  have  mentioned  the  nature  and  object  of  these  two 
machines,  for  the  twofold  purpose,  first,  of  showing  that  it 
was  what  I  had  discovered  to  be  the  actual  wants  of  learners 
or  pupils  which  guided  me  in  preparing  my  exercises  and  in 
inventing  apparatus  which  would  yield  the  form  of  exercise 
desii*ed  ;  and  second,  of  showing  that  it  was  the  form  of  that 
apparatus  and  the  nature  of  the  exercises  to  be  performed 
on  them  which  determined  the  form  and  construction  of  the 
building  itself. 

For  instance,  an  important  section  of  apparatus  is  that 
which  teaches  men  to  clear  objects  by  running,  vaulting,  and 
leaping ;  therefore  for  these  considerable  length  is  required* 
A  second  section  of  an  elementary  character,  as  the  Hori- 
zontal Bar,  Parallel  Bars,  and  the  two  machines  which  I 
have  jUBt  described,  machmes  all  capable  of  being  worked  by 
large  numbers  of  men  at  the  same  time,  also  requires  length ; 
therefore  the  oblong  shape,  which  admits  of  the  apparatus  of 
these  important  sections  being  arranged  side  by  side,  has 
been  chosen  for  the  gymnasium.  A  third  section,  consisting 
of  all  climbing  apparatus,  whether  mast,  rope,  or  pole,  re- 
quires height;  but  as  these  are  all  vertically  placed,  they 
may  be  closely  grouped,  so  that  a  small  portion  only  of  the 
building  needs  to  be  very  lofty.  These  three  sections  of  the 
apparatus  in  a  very  clear  manner  determine  the  most  suit- 
able and  serviceable  form  of  building,  namely,  an  oblong,  of 
a  breadth  about  half  the  required  length,  and  with  one 
portion  of  it  lofty.  The  position  of  this  lofty  portion  natu- 
rally £ftlls  to  the  centre ;  for  the  end  walls  are  also  utilised, 
the  one  bearing  every  form  of  vertical  apparatus,  the  other 
every  form  of  slanting   apparatus.    The  elevated  portion 
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&rther  serves  in  lighting  and  ventilating  the  gymnasium  in 
the  place  where  light  is  most  wanted,  and  is  where  ventilation, 
of  one  kind,  may  be  most  effectively  obtained. 

The  same  oblong  form  I  found  also  to  be  the  most  suit- 
able for  the  other  division  of  the  building;  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  classes  in  the  introductory  course  of  gymnastics, 
and  for  classes  of  fencing  and  sword  exercise.  And  as  it  was 
desirable  for  purposes  of  supervision  and  instruction  that 
both  divisions  should  form  one  building,  and  that  every 
portion  of  it  should  be  overlooked  from  every  other  portion, 
these  two  divisions  are  generally  placed  rectangular  to  each 
other. 

I  have  only  now  to  notice  the  galleries  for  spectators.  It 
is  most  desirable  to  encourage  visitors  to  the  gymnasium ; 
it  is  remarkable,  sometimes,  how  the  presence  of  visitors 
serves  to  stimulate  the  learners  to  energetic  action,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  assist  in  preserving  the  proper  decorum  of 
the  lesson ;  but  it  is  equally  desirable  that  they  should  not 
mix  among,  or  in  any  way  interfere  with,  the  learners.  The 
galleries  for  spectators  in  both  divisions  are  so  arranged  that 
they  overlook  the  whole  gymnasium  without  encroaching 
upon  the  working  space. 
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collections  of  the  late  R.  Cleasby.  Enlarged  and  completed  by  G.  Vigfusson. 
4to.  cloth,  V.  7*. 

An  Anglo- Saxon  Dictionary,  based  on  the  MS.  collections 

of  the  late  Joseph  Boswrrth,  D.D.  Edited  and  enlarf^ed  by  Professor  T.N. 
Toller,  M.A.,  Owens  College,  Manchester.  Parts  I  and  II,  each  isr.  To  b* 
compleied  in  four  Parts. 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 

arranged  on  an  Historical  basis.  By  W.  W.  Slieat,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
4ta.  cloth,  al.  4s. 

A   Supplement   to   the  First  Edition  of  the  above. 

4to.  as.  6d. 

A  Concise  Etymological  Dictionary  of   the  English 

Language.    By  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    Crown  8to.  Ooth,  sr.  6d. 

__ 


Booh  lately  printed  ai  the 


GBBSK  OIiASSIOS. 
d^AMhyloi;  Tragoediae  et  Fragmenta,  ex  recensione  GxSL 

DiadoriiL    Sacmtd  BdHton,  1851.  8to.  cMA,  sr.  CA 

BopluMilM :  Tragoediae  et  Fragmenta,  ex  recensione  et  cum 

conmontarili  GniL  X>iBdorfiL    Third  BdtHon,  a  vola.  fcapw  two.  doth,  xL  u. 
Each  Flay  sepaiately.  iimp,  as.  6d. 

The  Text  alone,  printed  on  writing  paper,  with  large 

nurKin,  rc^al  lAno.  «MS%,  Ss. 

The  Text  alone,  square  i6mo.    eloik,  3s.  6d, 

Each  Flay  separately,  /cm/,  6A    (See  also  pa^  n4 

Bophoolea :  Tragoediae  et  Fragmenta,  cum  Annotatt.  Gull. 

Dliularfl.   Tom!  II.  1849.  Bra  cMh,  tos. 

The  Text.  VoL  I.  sr.  6d.    The  Notes.  VoL  IL  4'.  M 

Snripidea :  Tragoediae  et  Fragmenta,  ex  recensione  GniL 

DindorfiL    Tomi  II.    1834.  Sva  cMA,  zof. 

Aristophanea !   Comoediae  et  Fragmenta,  ex  recensione 

GnQ.  DindorfiL    Tomi  II.  1835.  8to.  cMh,  izx. 

Ariatotelea ;  ex  recensione  Immanuelis  Bekkeri.    Accedunt 

Indkes  sylburflrianL    Tomi  XL    2837.  8va  cMh,  al.  lot. 

The  Tolnmes  may  be  had  separately  (except  Vol.  IX.),  St.  6d.  tack. 

Aristotelis  Ethica  Nicomachea,  ex  recensione  Immannelis 

Bekkeri.    Crown  8to.  cMh,  ^x. 

Demosthenes:   ex  recensione  Guil.  Dindorfii.     Tomi  IV. 

1846.  8to.  cMh,  it,  X*. 

Homeros :  Ilias»  ex  rec.  Guil.  Dindorfii.  8vo.    eloth,  5s.  6</. 
Homerus:  Odyssea^  ex  rec.  Guil.  Dindorfii.     1855.  Svo. 

Ootk,  y.  id. 

Plato:   The  Apology,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English 

Notes,  and  a  D^est  of  Platonic  Idtoms,  by  James  Riddell,  tf.A.   t8y8.  tvo. 
cMh,  8r.  id. 

Plato :    Philebust  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes, 

by  Edward  Poste,  M.A.    i86a  Svo.  cMh,  js.  6d. 

Plato;    Sophistes  and  Politieus,  with  a  revised  Text  and 

English  Notes,  by  L.  Campbell.  M.A.    1867.  Svo.  doth,  i8x. 

Plato :  Theaetetus,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes, 

by  L.  Campbell.  M.  A.    Second  Edition     Svo.  doih,  los.  6d. 

Plato :  The  Dialoerues,  translated  into  English,  with  Ana- 

Ijrses  and  Introductions.    By  B.  Jowett,M.A.  A  new  Edition  injtvtttmlumte*., 
Ajs.    Medium  Sro.  cloth,  ?/.  lot. 

Plato :    The  Hepublio,  translated  into  English,  with  an 

-Analysis  and  Introduction.    By  B.  Juwett,  M.A.    Medium  Svo  doth.  zsr.  id. 

Thncydides:   translated  into  English,  with  Introduction, 

Marginal  Analysis,  Notes  and  Indices.    By  the  same,    a  vols.  iBBx.    KediuB 
•va  cMht  zA  zar. 


Ciarendou  Pretty  Oxford. 


THS  HOIiY  SCBIFTUBES. 
The  Holy  Bible  in  the  Earliest  English  Versions,  made  from 

Oie  Latin  Vulrate  by  John  WycUffe  and  his  followers :  edited  by  the  Rer.  J. 
Fonhall  and  Sir  F.  Madden^  4  toIs.  1850.  royal  4to.  cMA,  3A  ar. 

^  Alto  reprtMigd  from  the  dbeve^  with  Introduction  and  GlosMiy 

by  W.  W.  Skbat,  M.A. 

(i)  The  New  Testament  in  English,  according  to  the  Ver- 
sion by  John  Wycliffe,  about  A.D.  1380.  and  Revised  by  John  Purvey,  about 
A.D.  2388.    Z879.  Extra  fcap.  8to.  cMh,  6t. 

(a)  The  Book  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Eoclesiastes, 

and  Solomon's  Song,  according  to  the  Version  by  John  Wycliffe.  Revised  by 
John  Purvey.    Kztra  fcap.  8vo.  cMh,  y.  dd. 

The  Holy  Bible :   an  exact  reprint,  page  for  page,  of  the 

Authorized  Version  published  in  the  year  16x1.    Demy  4to.  hoi/ bounds  xL  zx. 

Novum  Testamentmn  Oraeoe.     Edidit  Carolus  Lloyd, 

S.T.P.R.,  necnon  Episcopus  Ozoniensis.    z8ma  dotht  3s. 

The  same  on  writing  paper,  small  4to.  elotb,  los.  6d. 
Novum  Testamentum  Graece  juxta  Exemplar  Millianmn. 

z8mo.  eioth,  as.  6d. 

The  same  on  writing  paper,  small  4to.  cloth,  95. 
The  Oreek  Testament,  with  the  Readings  adopted  by  the 

Revisers  of  the  Authorised  Version : — 

(z)  Pica  type.    Second  Edition^  tuiih  Marginal  Rtftrtncts,     Demy  8vo. 
cMkf  va.  6d. 

I  a )  Long  Primer  type.    Fcap.  8va  cloth,  4t.  6d. 

I3)  The  same,  on  wrttix^  paper,  with  wide  margin,  cMh,  x$t. 

Svangelia  Sacra  Graeoe.    fcap.  8vo.  limp,  is.  6d, 

Vetus  Testamentum  ex  Versione  Septuaginta  Interpretum 

secundum  exemplar  Vaticanum  Romae  editum.  Accedit  potior  varietas  Codicis 
AlevandrinL    Editie  Altera,    Tomilll.    1875.  z8nio.  ciMA,  z&r. 


The  Oxford  Bible  for  Teachers,  containing  supplementary 

Hblps  to  the  study  op  THti  BiBLK,  including  summaries  of  the  several 
Books,  with  copious  explanatory  notes;  and  Tables  illustrative  of  Scripture 
History  and  the  characteristics  of  Bible  Lands  with  a  complete  Index  of 
Subjects,  a  Concordance,  a  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names,  and  a  series  of 
Maps.    Prices  in  various  sizes  and  bindings  from  y.  to  aL  St. 

Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  taken  from  the  Oxford 

Bible  for  Teachers,  comprising  summaries  of  the  several  Books  with 
copious  explanatory  Notes  and  Tables  illustrative  of  Scripture  History  and  the 
characteristics  of  Bible  Lands;  with  a  complete  Index  of  Subjects,  a  Con> 
cordance,  a  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names,  and  a  series  of  Maps.  Pearl  z6mo. 
clotM,  IS, 


Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 


ECCLESIASTICAIi  HISTOB7,  &o. 
Baedao  Hlstoria    IScolesiastioift.     Edited,    with    English 

Notes,  by  G.  H.  Mobcrly,  M.A.    Crown  8to.  cUtk^  los.  6d, 

Chapters  of  Early  English  Church  History.  By  William 

Bright,  D.D.  Bra  cloth,  tar. 

Bosebios'  Boolesiastioal  History,  according  to  the  Text  of 

Burtoa.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  Brijrht,  D.  D.  Crown  8vo.  cUtA,  At.  6d. 

Soorates'  Eoolesiastioal  History,  according  to  the  Text  of 

Hussey.    With  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.  cMM, 
js.  Uk 

ENGIilSH  THEOIiOOT. 
Butler's  Analosr7»  with  an  Index.  8vo.  c/o/A,  5s.  6d* 
Butler's  Sermons.  8yo.  cloth,  5s.  6<f. 
Hooker's  "Works,  with  his  Life  by  Walton,  arranged  by 

John  Keble,  M.  A.    Sixth  EditioHt  3  vols.  1874.  8to.  cloth^  il.  lu.  6d. 

Hooker's  Works ;  the  text  as  arranged  by  John  Keble,  M.A. 

9  vols.  1875.  8vo.  dotht  tit, 

Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed.    Revised  and  corrected 

by  E.  Burton,  D.D.    SiMth  Edition,  1877.  8vo.  eUth,  los.  6d. 

Waterland's  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist*  with 

a  Ptelace  by  the  present  Bishop  of  London.    18S0.  crown  8va  cMh,  6s.  6d. 

ENGIiISH  HISTOBT. 
▲  History  of  England.    Principally  in  the  Seventeenth 

Century.    By  Leop<dd  Von  Ranke.  6  vols.  8va  cloth,  3I.  31. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and 

civil  Wars  in  England.     To  which  are  subj<nned  the  Notes  of  Bishop  War- 
bnrtoo.    f  vols.  1&19.  medium  Sva  cloth,  aL  tor. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and 

Civil  Wars  in  England.    7  vols.  1839.  i8ma  cloth,  il  ts. 

Freeman's   (E.  A.)  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of 

England :  Its  Causes  and  Results.    In  Sve  yolumes.    8va  cloth,  sA  ^r.  6A 

Vol  I.  and  IL  together.  Third  Edition,  i»if    ^  ^6», 

VoL  III.    Second  Edition,  1874.    xL  ts. 

Via.  IV.  Second  Edition,  1875.    U,  uw 

V0I.V.  X876.    tLts. 

VoL  VI.  Index,  2879^    tos.  6A 

Bogers's  History  of  Agricnlture  and  Prices  in  England,  aj>. 

I9S9— '793>    Vols.  L  and  II.  (1959—1400).  8va  cloth,  mL  at, 
VoU.  IlL  and  IV.  (x4oz-x^   8vow  doth,  sA  lor. 


The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  having  undertaken 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  works,  chiefly  educational,  and 
entitled  the  (HarenUon  ^e$SB  iSerfw,  have  published,  or  have 
in  preparation,  the  following. 

Those  to  which  prices  are  attached  are  already  published ;  the  others  are  in 

preparation. 

I.  BNGIilSH. 
A  First  Beading  Book.    By  Marie  Eichens  of  Berlin ;  and 

edited  by  Anne  J.  Clongfh.    Ext  fcap.  8vo.  stiff" covers,  ^^ 

Oxford    Beading    Book,    Part  I.    For  Little  Children. 

Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  6d.   * 

Oxford    Beading    Book,    Part  II.    For  Junior  Classes. 

Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  6d. 

An  Elementary  English  Grammar  and  Exercise  Book 

By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.  A.    Second  Edition.    Ext.  fcap.  8to.  u.  6d. 

An  English  Grammar  and  Beading  Book,  for  Lower 

Forms  in  Classical  Schools.  By  the  same  Author.  Fourth  Edition,  Ext  fcap. 
8vo.  cloth,  3S.  6d. 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Writers,  with 

Introductory  Notices.  In  Two  Volumes.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue.    By  J.  Earle, 

M.  A. .  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford. 
Third  Edition.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  fs.  6d. 

A  Book  for  Beginners  in  Anglosaxon.    By  John  Ear]e« 

M.A.     Jhird  EdOiOn.     Extra  fcap.    8to.  cloth,  as.  6d. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Primer,  with  Grammar,  Notes,  and  Glos- 
sary. By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  ax.  6d. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Beader,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  with  Gram- 
matical Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.  Fourth 
Edition     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  Ss.  6d.  1 

First  Middle  English  Primer;  with  Grammar  and  Glos- 
sary.   By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.    Extra  fcap,  8to.  cloth,  at. 

The  Ormulum ;  with  the  Notes  and  Glossary  of  Dr.  R.  M. 

White.    Edited  by  R.  Holt,  M.A.    a  vols.   Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  axs. 

Spdcimens  of  Early  English.    A  New  and  Revised  Edi- 
tion.   With  Introduction.  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.    By  R.  Morris,  LL.D., 
and  W.  W.  Skeat   M.  A 
Part  I     From  Old  Enfirtish  Homilies  to  King  Horn  (A.D.  1x50  to  a.d.  2300). 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  ^r 
Part  II.  From  Robert  ot  oioucester  to  Gower  (A.I>.  1998  to  A.D.  1993).    Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  js.  6d. 

Specimens  of  English  Iiiterature,from  the '  Ploughmans 

Crede'  to  the  'Shepheardes  Calender'  |A.D.  1394  toA.D.  1579).  With  Intro* 
duction  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Third  Edition. 
Ext.  fcap.  8va  doth,  fs.  6d. 


Clarendon  Press  Series. 


The  Tale  of  Gttmelyn.     Edited,  with  Notes  and  a  Glos- 

suial  Indcx«  by  W.  W.  Skeat.  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Sro.  sttJtT.  xr-  6d.     Vust 
Publishtd. 

The  Vision  of  Williem  oonoeming  Piers  the  Plowman, 

bw  William  Laactend.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     Thir* 
Edition.    Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  cMA.  4x.  6A 

Ohanoer.     The  Prioresses  Tale;    Sire  Thopas;    The 

Menkes  Tale ;  The  CIcrkcs  Tale ;  The  Sqnieres  Tale,  Ac.    Edited  by  W.  W. 
Skeat.  M.  A.    Second  Edition.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  ctath,  4r.  6A 

Chanoer.    The  Tale  of  the  Man  of  Iiawe;  The  Par- 

doneres  Tale ;  The  Second  Noancs  Tale ;  The  Chaaouns  Yemannes  Tate. 
By  the  same  Editor.    Soemid  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8to.  cioth^  4x.  6d. 

Old  English  Drama.   Marlowe's  Tragical  History  of  Doctor 

Faustus.  and  Greene's  Honourable  History  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bongay. 
Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward.  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Sro.  doth,  sr.  6d, 

Marlowe.     Edward  II.    With  Notes,  &c.     By  O.  W. 

Tancock,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Norwich  SchooL     Extra  fcap.  Stol  tioth,  yt. 

Shakespeare.    Hamlet.   Edited  by  W.  G.Clark,  M.A.,  and 

W.  Aldis  Wright.  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Sva  stiffcovtrt,  ar. 

Shakespeare.    Select  Plays.    Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright, 

M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Sro.  tti^covtrs. 

The  Tempest,  js.  6d,  Ung  Lear.  u.  6dL 

As  You  Lake  It.  u^  6dL  A  MIdsommer  Nij^fs  Dreaai.  u.  fidL 

folios  Caesar,  af.  Coriolanus.  ax.  ^d. 

kkihard  the  Third,  ar.  id,         Hewy  the  Fifth,  ac 
(For  other  Plays,  see  p.  7J 

Milton.    Areopagitioa.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By 

J.  W.  Hales.  M.A.     Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Bra  doth,  sr. 

Milton.     Samson   Agonistes.    Edited  with  IntiodnctioB 

and  Notes  by  John  Churtoa  Cot' ins.    Extra  fcap.  Sm.  stijf  covers,  is. 

Bmiyan.     Holy  War.    Edited  by  £.  Venables,  M.A.     /« 

Pre/ar^iion.    (See  also  pi  74 

Addison.  Selections  firom  Papers  in  the  Speotator.  With 

Notes.    By  T.  Arnold.  M.A.,  Untrershy  College.  Extrafc^».  9wo.cioth^4t.  Ul 

Burke.    Four  laetters  on  the  Proposals  for  Peaoe  with 
the  Begioide  Direotory  of  France.  Edited,  with  latrodnctioai 

andNotes.  by  E.  J.Payne.  M.  A.    Extra  fcap.  «vo.  cMft,  sr.    Sotmiooj^gmj, 
Als0  tJu  foUtmrimg  m /t^tr  ctveru 
Ooldsmith.    Deserted  Village.    2d, 
Oray.     El^y,  and  Ode  on  Eton  CoU^e.    %d. 
Johnson.    Vanity  of  Hainan  Wishes.    With  Notes  l^  E.  J. 

Payne.  M.A.    4^. 

Keats.   Hyperion,  Book  I.  With  Notes  by  W.  T.  Arnold,  ^. 
Milton.    With  Notes  by  R.  C.  Browne.  BC^ 

Lyddas,  jdL         L'AOegro,  yL^       II  PensenMO^  4A 

ry^fitic^  Sti,  SuBson  Agooistes,  6A 

Pamell.    The  Hermit.    adL 

Scott.    Lay  of  the  Last  MinstreL   Introdnctioo  and  Canto  I. 

With  Notes  by  W.  Minto.  M.A.    6A 


Clarendon  Press  Series, 


A   SERIES  OF  ENGLISH  CLASSICS 

Designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  Students  in  English  Literature ;  by  the 
late  J.  S.  Brbwer,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Engli^  Literature  at  King's 
College,  London. 

I.  Chauoer.    The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales;  The 

Knightes  Tale;  The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale.  Edited  by  R.  Morris,  LL.D. 
Fifty-first  Thousand.    Extra  fcap.  8to.  cloth,  ax.  6d.    See  also  p.  d. 

a.  Spenser's  Faery  Queene.    Books  I  and  II.    By  G.  W. 

Kitchin,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  eleth,  at,  6d.  each. 

3.  Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I.    Edited  by  R.  W. 

Church,  M.A.,  Dean  of  St.  PaiU's.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  ax. 

4.  Shakespeare.    Select    Plays.    Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark, 

M.A..  and  W.  Aldls  Wright,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff^covtrs, 

I.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,    x*.        IL  Richard  the  Second,  is.  6A 
III.  Macbeth,    xs,  6d,  (For  other  Flays,  see  p.  6.) 

5.  Baoon. 

L  Advancement  of  Leandng.    Edited  by  W.  AkUs  Wright,  M.A.    Steutd 

Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8to.  elcth,  4s.  6d. 
IL  The  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  J.  R.  Thursfield,  M.A. 

6.  Milton.    Poems.     Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne,  MA.    In 

Two  Volumes.    Fourth  Edition,  Ext  fcap.  8to.  cloth,  dx.  6d, 
Sold  uparatefy,  VoL  I.  4r.,  VoL  II.  jx. 

7.  Dryden.    Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell ; 

Astraea  Redox:  Annus  MfarabOis;  Absalom  and  Achitophel;  Religio  Laici  s 
The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie.  M.  A.,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    Second  Edition.    Extra  reap.  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d, 

8.  Bnnyan.    The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Grace  Abounding,  and 

A  Relation  of  his  Imprisonment.  Edited,  with  Biog^phical  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  E  Venables,  M.A. ,  Precentor  of  Lincoln.   Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cMh,  sx. 

9.  Pope.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.   By  Mark  Pattison, 

B.D.,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

I.    Essay  on  Man.    Sixth  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  Bro.    H^covors,  ix.  M. 
IL  Satires  and  Epistles.   Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8to.  stiff  covers,  ax. 

10.  Johnson.    Select  Works.    Lives  of  Dryden  and  Pope, 

and  Rasselas.  Edited  by  Alfred  Milnes,  B. A.  (Load.),  late  Scholar  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4x.  td, 

II.  Burke.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  £.  J. 

Fayne^  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  University  CoUes^e,  Oxford. 

L   Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents ;  the  Two  Speeches  on  America, 
etc.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

IL  Reflections  on  the  French  Rerolntion.    Second  Edition,   Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  ctotht  St,    See  also  p.  6. 

I  a.  Cowper.    Edited,  with  Life,  Introductions,  and  Notes, 

tqr  H.  T.  Griffith,  B.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

L  The  Didactic  Poems  of  1788^  with  Selections  from  the  Minor  Pieces, 
AJ>.  1779-X783.  Ext  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3X. 

IL  The  Task,  with  Tirocinium,  and  Selections  from  the  Minor  Foems, 
A.D.  17844799.    Ext.  icap^  8vo.  eUtA,  sx. 
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II.  LATIN. 
An  Blementary  Ia»tin  Gkrammar.    By  John  B.  Allen,  M.A., 

Third  SdHioH.    Extra  fcap.  »ro.  eloih,  mt.  6d. 

A  First  Iiatin  BxeroiBo  Book.    By  the  same  Author. 

Fourth  EdMon.    Extra  fcap.  Bro.  cMh,  as.  «d, 

A  Second  Iiatin  Exeroise  Book,    By  the  same  Author. 

/h  the  Press. 

Beddenda  Minora,  or  Easy  Passages,  Latin  and  Greek,  for 

Unseen  Translation.     For  the  use  of  Lower  Forms.    Composed  and  selected 
by  C  S.  Jerram,  M.  A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  xs.  6d. 

Anglioe  Beddenda,   or  Easy  Extracts,  Latin  and  Greek, 

for  Unseen  Translation.  By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  Sro.  cMh  as.  6d. 

Passages   for   Translation   into    Iiatin.     Selected    by 

J.  Y.  Sargrent,  M.A.    Sixth  Edition.    EA  fcap.  8to.  cloth,  ax.  6d. 

First   Latin    Header.    By    T.  J.  Nnnns,  M.A      TTkird 

BditioH.    Extra  fcap.  8Ta  cloth,  at. 

Caesar.    The  Commentaries  (for  Schools).    With  Notes 

and  Maps  &c.    By  C.  E.  Moberly.  M.  A.,  Assistant  Master  In  Rui^by  ScbooL 
The  Gallic  War.    Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8va  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
The  Civil  fVar.    Extra  fcap.Svo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 
The  Civil  War.    Boole  I.    Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ctath,  as. 

Cioero.    Selection  of  interesting  and  descriptive  passages. 

With  Notes.      By  Henry  Walford,  M.A.   In  Three  Parts.     Third  Edition. 
Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth.  4s.  6d      Beuh  Part  separaUly,  in  limp  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Cicero.  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  With  Notes.  By  W. 

Heslop,  M  A.    Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  as. 

Cioero.   Select  Letters  (for  Schools).    With  Notes.    By  the 

late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.  Extra  fcap  8va  cloth,  jx. 

Cioero.    Select  Orations  (for  Schools).     With  Notes.    By 

J.  R.  King,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  as.  6d. 

Cornelius  Nepos.    With  Notes,  by  Oscar  Browning,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  as.  6d. 

liivy.    Seleotions  (for  Schools).    With  Notes  and  Maps. 

By  H.  Lee  Warner,  M.A.  In  Three  Parts.  Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  xs.  6d.  each. 

Iiivy.    Books  V— VII.    By  A.  R,  Cluer,  B.A.    Extra  fcap. 

8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Ovid.  Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduc- 
tions and  Notes,  etc.  By  W.  Ramsay,  M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.    Ext  fcap.  8to.  cloth,  ss.  6d. 

Pliny.    Select  Letters  (for  Schools).    With  Notes.    By  the 

late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  y.    

Catulli  Veronensis  Iiiber.    Iterum  recognovit,  apparatnm 

criticum  prolegomena  appendices  addidit,  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.  8to.  cloth,  16/. 

Catullus.    A  Commentary  on  Catullus.     By  Robinson 

Ellis,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  x6s. 
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Catiilli  Veronensis  Carmina  Seleota,  secundum  recog- 

nitionem  Robinson  EUls,  A.M.    Extra  fcap.  Sro.  eiotA,  ji-.  6ii. 

Cioero  de   Oratore.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.  'By 

A.  S.  WUkins.  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
Book  I.    Demy  8vo.  cMA,  6s.    Book  II.    Demy  Byo.clotkt  ss, 

Cioero's  Fhilippio  Orations.   With  Notes.   By  J.  R.  King, 

M.  A.    Stcond  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  efo/A,  zor.  6d. 

Oicero.      Select  Letters.     With   English   Introductions, 

Notes,  and  Appendices.    By  Albert  Watson,  MA.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford.     Third  Hdition.    Demy  8to.  cloth,  i8x. 

Oicero.      Select  Iietters  (Text).     By  the  same  Editor. 

Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8yo.  cloth,  4s. 

Oicero  pro  Cluentio.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By 

W.  Ramsay.  M.A.    Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity, 
Glasgow.     Secottd  Edition.    Ext  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Iiivy,  Book  I.     By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor 

of  Modem  History.  Cambridge.    Second  Edition.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

Horace.    With  Introductions  and  Notes.    By  Edward  C. 

Wickham,  M.  A.,  Head  Master  of  Wdlington  College. 
VoL  I.    The  Odes,  Carmen  Seculare,  and   Epodes.    Second  Edition.    Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  tar. 

Horace.    A  reprint  of  the  above,  in  a  size  suitable  for  the 

use  of  Schools.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  $s.  6d. 

Fersius.  The  Satires.  With  a  Translation  and  Com- 
mentary. By  John  Conington,  M.A.  Edited  by  H.  Nettleship,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,    ivo.  cloth,  js.td.  ' 

Plautus.     Trinummus.     With   Introductions  and  Notes, 

For  the  use  of  Hi^fher  Forms.  By  C  E.  Freeman,  M.A..  and  A.  bloman,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3t. 

Sallust.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  W.  W.  Capes, 

M  A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  less  known  Iiatin  Poets.    By  North 

Pinder,  M.A.     Demy  8to.  cloth,  15J. 

Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.    By  John  Wordsworth  M.A.    Demy  8to.  cloth,  x8s. 

Tacitus.  The  Annals.  I-VI.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

By  H.  Fumeaux.  M.A.    Svo.  cloth,  18s. 

Virgil.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  T.  L.  Papillon, 

M.  A  ,  Fellow  of  Sew  College.    9  vols.    Crown  8yo.  cloth,  xor.  6d. 
The  Text  may  be  had  separately,  cMh,  4s.  6d. 

▲  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology,  as  appb'ed  to  the 

Illustration  of  Greek  and  Latin  Inflections.    By  T.  L.  Papillon.  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  New  College.   Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s» 

The  Boman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age.     Virgil,    By 

William  Young  Sellar.  M.A.    New  Edition.    1883.    Crown  Svo.  pr. 

The  Boman    Poets  of  the    Bepublio.     By  the    same 

Author.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  doth,  tis. 
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III.  GBESK. 
▲  Greek  Primer.    By  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth, 

D.C.L..  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  Stvenih  Bdition.  Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  c/0/A  ix  td. 

Greek  Verbs,  Irregular  and  Defeetiv^e.    By  W.  Veitch. 

Fourth  UdMoH.    Crown  8vo.  clotht  lor.  6d. 

The  Blements  of   Greek  Aocentoation  (for  Schools). 

By  H.  W.  Chandler,  M.A.    Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  sx.  6d. 

Tirst  Greek  Beader.  By  W.  G.  Rushbrooke,  M.L.   Second 

Edition,    Ext  fcsp.  8vo.  etotk^  at.  6d. 

Beoond  Greek  Beader,     By  A.  J.  M.  Bell,  M.A.     Extra 

fcap.  8vo.  cMkt  y.  6d. 

Tourth  Greek  Beader  |   being  Specimens  of  Greek 

DlaleOtS.     By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.     Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cMM,  4x.  6d. 

rifth  Greek  Beader.    Part  I,  Selections  from  Greek  Epic 

and  Dramatic  Poetry.  By  B.  Abbott,  M.A.     Ext  fcap.  8to.  cMM,  4*'  ^'t. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry ;  with  Intro- 
ductory Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright, M. A.  Ext  fcap.  8to.  cloih,%s.  6d. 

A  Golden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose;   with  Introductory 

Notices  and  Notes.     By  R.  S.  Wright.  M.A.,  and  I.  E.  L.  Shadwell,  M.A. 
Ext.  fcap.  8va  cloth,  4'.  6d. 

Aeschylus.  Prometheus  Bound  (for  Schools).    With  Notes. 

By  A.  O.  Prickard.  M.  A.    Soeomt  Edition,    Ext  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  as. 

Aeschylus.  Agamemnon.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

By  Arthur  Sidswick.  M.  A.    Second  RdOioH,    Ext  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  yt. 

Aeschylus.     Choephoroi.      With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

By  Arthur  Sidgwick.  M  A,    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  y.    Just  Published, 

Aristophanes.    In  Single  Plays,  edited  with  English  Notes, 

Introductions,  ftc    By  W.  W.  Merry.  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
The  Clouds.  Second  Edition,  ask         The  Achamians.  ar.         The  Frogs,  ar. 

Oebetis   Tabula.    With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  C.  S. 

Jerram,  M.A.    Ext  fca|».  8vo.  cloth,  at.  6d. 

Xurlpldes.    Alcestis  (for  Schools).    By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 

Ext  fcap.  tva  doth,  at.  6d. 

Xuripides.    Helena.    Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 

Critical  Appendix.    By  the  same  Editor.   Extra  fcapi  Svo.  cloth,  jf. 

Herodotus.     Selections.     With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 

Map.    By  W.  W.  Merry.  M.A.    Ext  fcap.  Sra  doth,  at.  6d. 

Homer.    Odyssey,  Books  I-XII  (for  Schools).   ByW.W. 

Mary,  M.A.    Ttoon^jhSeventh  Thoutmnd,   Ext  fcap.  8vo.  doth,^,  6A 

Book  II,  separately,  is.  6rf,      

Odyssey,  Books  Xin-XXIV(fbr  Schools).    By 

the  same  Editor.    Second  Edition.    Est  fcap.  8va.  doihM. 

niad.  Book  I  vfor  Schools).  By  D.B.  Monro,  MJL, 

Provost  of  Oriel  Colleife  Oxfbrt*.  Soeond  K'tOion.  Ext  fcap.  »ro.  doth,  •*„ 

Homer.    Iliad.   Books  I-XII.   With  an  Introduction,  a  Brief 

Homeric  Grammar,  and  Notes.  By  D.  BL  Monro,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8To.c/«6fc.te. 

Homer.    Iliad.     Books  VI  and  XXI.    With  Introduction 

aad  Notes.    By  Herbert  Hailstoaew  M.A,  Extra  fcap.  tvo.  doth^  xx.  M.  eack. 
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Iiaoian.    Vera  Historia  (for  Schools).    By  C.  S.  Jerram, 

M.  A.   Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Plato.    Selections  from  the  Dialogues  [includmg  the  whole 

of  the  Apology  and  Crito.^    With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  Purves,  M.  A. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  6s,  6d. 

Sophooles.    In  Single  Plays,  with  English  Notes,  Sec,    By 

Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  and  Eveljm  Abbott.  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
Oedipus  Rex.    Philoctetes.    New  and  Revised  Edition,  as.  esiclk, 
Oedipus  Coloneus.    Antigone,    u.  gd.  each. 
Ajax,    Electra,   Trachiniae,    sx.  each. 

Sophooles.    Oedipus  Rex:  Dindorfs  Text,  with  Notes  by 

the  present  Bishop  of  St.  David's.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  doth,  is,  6d. 

Theocritas  (for  Schools).    With  Notes.     By  H.  Kynaston 

(late  Snow),  M.A.    Third  Edition.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Xenophon.    Easy  Selections  (for  Junior  Classes).    With  a 

Vocabulary,  Notes,  and  Map.     By  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L.,and  C.  S.  Jerram, . 
M.A.     Third  Edition.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d, 

Xenophon.     Selections  (for   Schools).    With   Notes  and 

Maps.    By  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Bedford  SchooL   Fourth 
Edition.    Ext.  fcap.-  8vo.  cloth,  jf .  6d. 

Xenophon.     Anabasis,  Book  II.  •  With  Notes  and  Map. 

By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.    Ext.  fcap.  ^va  §loth,  %s, 

Xenophon.     Cyropaedia.  Books  IV,  V.    With  Introduction 

and  Notes.    By  C.  Bigg,  D.D.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  ar.6rf. 

Demosthenes  and  Aesohines.    The  Orations  on  the 

S®??-^.^*'^  Introductory  Essays  and  Notes.    By  G.  A.  Simcox,  M.A.,  and 
W.  H.  Simcox,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  rax. 

Homer.     Odyssey,  Books  I-XII.     Edited  with  English 

Notes,  Appendices,  &c.    By  W.  W.  Merry.  M.A.,  and  the  late  James  Riddell. 
M.A.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  i&r. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Homeric  Dialect.    By  D.  B.  Monro, 

M.A.     Demy  8vo.  cloOt,  xox.  td. 

Sophocles.    With  English  Notes  and  Introductions.    By 

Lewis  Campbell,  MA.     In  Two  Volumes.    8vo.  each  x6x. 
Vol.  I.    Oedipus  Tyrannus.   Oedipus  Coloneus.    Antigrone    Second  Edition, 
Vol.  II.    Ajax    Electra.    Trachiniae.    Philoctetes.   Fragments. 

Sophocles.    The  Text  ol  the  Seven  Plays.    By  the  same 

Editor.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions.    By  E.  L. 

Hicks,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6d. 

IV.  FBBirOH. 
An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language,  with 

JLfl^''^S*tVKl^?*'iP'*V/.^i:*5^^?*y"2l°«y-   ByA.Brachet.    Translated 
by  G.  W.  Kitchin.  M.A.     Thtrd  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Braohet's  Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Lanffuage, 

Translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin.  M.  A.  Etyth  Edition.  Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  ^^td, 

Jl  Short  History  of  French  Iiiterature.     By  George 

Saintsbury.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6d.  ^  S 
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Speolmena  of  French  Iiiterature,  from  Villon  to  Hugo, 

Selected  and  arranged  by  George  Saintsbury.    Crown  8vo  cioth,  ^. 

Jl  Primer  of  French  Iiiterature.     By  George  Saintsbuiy. 

SH»Hd  Edition,  with  Index.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  as. 

Comeille's  Horace.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  George  Saintsbury.    Ext  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  as.6d. 

Molidre's  lies  Fr6cieuses  Bidioules.     Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.    By  Andrew  Lan^,  M.A.    Ext  fcap.  8vo.  ix.  6d. 

Beaumarohala'  lie  Barbier  de  S^^Ue.   Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.    By  Aus.in  Dobson.    Ext  fcap.  8vo.  as.  6d. 

Alfred  de  Musaet's  On  ne  badine  pas  aveo  TAmour,  and 

F^ntasio.     Edited  with  latroduction  and  Notes  by  Walter  Herrles  Pollack. 
Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  or. 

Ii*£lo<iuenoe  de  la  Chaire  et  de  la  Tribune  Fran9aises. 

Edited  by  Paul  BlouiH.B.  A.  Vol.  I.  Sacred  Oratory.  Ext  fcap.  8vo.  c/o/A,  v.  &f. 

French  Classic$t  Edited  by  Gustavb  Masson,   B,A,   Univ.  GaUic. 
Extra/cap.  Zvo.  clothe  as.  6d.  each. 

Oomeille's  Cinna,  and  Molidre's  Les  Femmes  Savantes. 
Baoine's  Andromaque,  and  Comeille*s  Le  Menteor.    With 

Louia  Racine's  Life  of  his  Father. 

Holidre's  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  and  Baoine's  Athalie. 

With  Voltaire's  Life  of  Moliere. 

Begnard's  Le  Joueur,  and  Brueys  and  Falaprat's  Le 

Grondeuir. 

A  Selection  of  Tales  by  Modem  Writers.  Second  Edition. 
Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Madame  de  8eviga6 

and  her  chief  Contemporaries.    Intended  more  especially  for  Girls'  Schools. 
By  the  same  Editor.    Ext.  fcap.  8to.  cloth,  jf. 

Iioois  XIV  and  his  Contemporaries;  as  described  in 

Extracts  from  the  best  Memoirs  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.    With  Notes, 
Genealogical  Tables,  etc.    By  the  same  Editor.   Extra  fcap.  8vo.  eloth^  nr.  6d» 

V.  OEBMAIT. 

German  Classics,  Edited  hy  C  K.  Buchhbim»  Phil,  Doe.t  Professor 

in  King^s  College,  London. 

Ooethe's  Egmont.    With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  &;c.     Third 

Edition,    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  y. 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.    With  a  Life  of  Schiller;  an  histo- 

rical   and  critical   Introduction,  Arguments,  and    a  complete  Commentary 
and  Map.    Sixth  Edition.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  .v-  ^• 

—  School  Edition.     With  Map.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  as. 
Iiossing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm.    A  Comedy.   With  a  Life 

of  Leasing,  Critical  Analysis,  Complete  Commentary,  &c.     Fourth  Edition, 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  ^s.  6d. 

Schiller's  Historische  Skizzen:  Egmonts  Leben  nnd  Tod, 

ani/ Belagerung  von  Antwerpen.   Second  Edaion.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  ar.  6d. 

Ooethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tanris.    A  Drama.    With  a  Critical 

Introduction  and  Notes.    Second  Edition,    Ext.  fcap.  8va  rA^A.  y. 
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Iieasing's  Nathan  der  Weise.   With  Introduction,  Notes,  etc. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  ^.  6d. 

Heine's  Froaa,  being  Selections  from  his  Prose  Works. 

Edited  with  English  Notes,  etc.    Ext  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  41-.  6tl. 

Modern  Qerman  Header.  A  Gradnated  Collection  of  Prose 

Extracts  from  Modern  German  Writers  :— 
Part  I    With  Enfjclish  Notes,  a  Grammatical  Appendix,  and  a  complete  Voca> 
bulary.    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cMht  ^'  6d. 

Lanoe'i  German  Course, 
The  Germane    at   Home ;    a  Practical  Introduction    to 

German  Conversation,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Essentials  of  German 
Grammar.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  ar.  6d. 

The  German  Manual;  a  German  Grammar,  a  Reading 

Book,  and  a  Handbook  of  German  Conversation.    8vo.  cloth,  7s  6d. 

A  Grammar  of  the  German  Iianguage.  8vo.  clo/A  3s.  6d, 
German  Composition ;  a  Theoretical  and  Practical  Guide 

to  the  Art  of  Translating  English  Prose  into  German.    8vo.  clath^  4r.  6d, 

Iieasing's  Ijaokoon.   With  Introduction,  English  Notes,  &c. 

By  A.  Hamann,  Phil.  Doc.,  M.A.    Ext  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4r.  6d, 

Wilhelm  Tell.    By  Schiller.    Translated  into  English  Verse 

by  Edward  Massie,  M.A.    Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  ^s, 

VI.    MATHEMATICS,  fto. 

Figures  made  Easy:  a  first  Arithmetic  Book.  (Intro- 
ductory to  'The  Scholar's  Arithmetic.')  By  Lewis  Hensley,  MJL,  formtrly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6a, 

Answers  to  the  Examples    in    Figures  made  Easy. 

By  the  same  Author.   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  is. 

The  Soholar's  Arithmetio.    By  the  same  Author.    Crov  n 

Sva  cloth.  4x.  6d. 

The  Scholar's  Algebra.    By  the  same  Author.   Crown  8vo. 

cloth.  It.  6d. 

Book-keeping.     By  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton  and  John  Ball. 

A'inv  and  tnlar/ftd  Edition.    Ext  fcap.  Svo.  limp  cloth,  as. 

Acoustics.  By  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Savilian  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy,  Oxford.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  js.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.    By  J.  Clerk 

Marwell,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.    A  New  Edition,  edited  by  W.  D.  Niven,  M.A.  a  vols. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth,  x/.  tjs.  6d, 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Electricity.    By  James  Clerk 

Maxwell,  M.A.    Edited  by  William  Gamett.  M.A.    Demy  Svo.  cMh,  fs.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Statics.     By  G.  M.  Minchin.  M.A      Third 

Edition.  VoL  I.  Equil&trium  of  Coplanar  Forces.   Demy  Svo.  cloth.  9s.    yust 
Published. 

Uniplanar  Kinematics  of  Solids  and  Flidds.    By  G.  M. 

Minchin,  M.A.,  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  js.  6d. 

Geodesy.    By  Colonel  Alexander  Ross  Clarke,  R.E.    Demy 

Svo.  cloth,  tax.  6d, 
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VII.   PHTSICAIi  SCIEITCE. 
▲  Handbook  of  Desoriptive  Astronomy.    By  G.  F. 

Chamb«n,  F.  R.  A.S.     Third  Edititn,    Demy  8vo.  cMK  ^As. 

Oliemistry  for  Students.    By  A.  W.  Williamson,  Phil. 

Doc.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  UnlTcrsity  College,  London,    jl  nev 
BdOitH^  with  S^ltUiftu,  1873.    Ext  fcap.  8vo.  cMh,  St.  6d. 

A,  Treatise  on  Heat»  with  numerous-  Woodcuts  and  Dia- 
grams. By  Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D..  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Ph]rsics,  Owcas 
College,  Manchester.    Fourth  Edition,    Ext.  fcap.  8yo.  cUth^  fs.  UL 

Iiessons  on  Thermodynamics.    By  R.  £.  Baynes,  M.A. 

Crown  8va  ctoih^  j*.  6d. 

Forms  of  Animal  Iiifo.    By  G.  Rolleston,  M.D.,  FJl.S.f 

linacre  Professor  of  Physiology,  Oxford,    jt  Nem  Edition  in  the  Press, 

Bxerolses  in  Practioal  Chemistry.    Vol.1.  Elementary 

Exercises.   By  A.  G  Vernon  Harcourt.  M.A.,  and  H.  G.  Madan,  M.A.    Thu^ 
Edition.    Revised  by  H.  G.  Madan.  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  doih.  9s, 

Tables  of  Qualitative  Analysis.     Arranged  by  H.  G. 

Madan.  M.A.    Large  4to.  ^ff covers^  4r.  6d. 

Oeolosy  of  Oxford  and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames. 

By  John  Phillips,  M.A.4F.R.S..  Professor  of  Geology,  Oxford.  8n>.  dtth,  \L  x*. 

Crystallography.    By  M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  MJl., 

Firofessor  of  Mineralogy,  Oxford.    In  tho  Prtss, 

VIII.  HISTORY. 
A  Constitutional  Historyof  England.  By  W.  Stnbbs,T>  J)., 

Regivs  Professor  of  Modem  History,  Oxford.    Library  Edition.    Three  toIs. 
demy  8to.  cMA.  aA  Bs. 

Also  in  Three  Volumes,  Crown  Sro.,   price  tas.  each. 

Beleot  Charters   and  other  Illustrations   of  ICnglish 

Constitutional  History  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
By  the  same  Author.    Eomrth  Edition.    Crown  Sro.  doth,  &r.  6< 

A  Short  History  of  the  Horman  Conquest.     By  £.  A. 

Freeman.  M.  A.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Sro.  cMA.  «r.  6rfL 

Qenealogioal  Tables  illustrative  of  Modem  History. 

By  H.  B.  George,  M.A.    Steond  Edition,  Xtvited  mnd  Enlarged,  SmaU  4(0. 
€iotk,  tms. 

A  History  of  Franee,  dovm  to  the  year  1793.    With 

numerous  Maps.  Plans,  and  Tables.     By  G.  W.  Kitrhin,  MJL     In  3  vols. 
Crown  8va  eiith,  price  zor.  6d,  each. 

Seleotions  firom  the  Despatdhes,  Treaties,  and  otlier 

Papers  of  the  Marquess  Wdlesley.  ICG.,  daring  his  GoTenwimf  of  India. 
Edited  l^  S.  J.  Owen.  M.A.    »ro.  ctoth,  il.  4s. 

Selections  firom  the  'Wellington  Pespatehee.     Bj  the 

same  Editor.    8vo^  doth,  •4s. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  of  Amerioa.    By  £.  J. 

Payne.  M.  A..  Fellow  of  UaiTersity  College,  Oxford.    In  the  /Vcar. 

A  Manual  of  Anoient  History.    By  George  Rawlinson, 

M.A.,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Oxford.    Demy  Svow  cMft,  X4«. 


A  History  of  Greece.    By  £•  A.  Freeman,  MA.,  formerly 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Italy  and  her  Invaders.    a.p.  376-476.    By  T.  Hodgkin, 

Fellow  of  University  CoUegCt  London.  Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Maps.  stoIs. 
demv  8vo-  eleth,  xL  rvs. 

Vol.  III.  The  Ostrogfothic  Invasion.    In  the  Presst 

Vol.  IV.  The  Imperitd  Restoration.    In  the  Press. 

IX.  IiAW. 
The  Blements  of  Jnrisprudenoe.     By  Thomas  Erskine 

Holland.  D.C.L.    Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  clothe  tos.  6d. 

The  Institutes  of  Justinian,  edited  as  a  Recension  of  the 

Institutes  of  Gains.    By  the  same  Editor.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Sro. 
cloth,  $s. 

Oaii  Institntionum  Juris  Civllis  Commentarii  Quatuor ; 

or,  Elements  of  Roman  Law  by  Gaius.    With  a  Translation  and  Commentary . 
By  Edward  Poste,  M.A.,Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition.    8va  cloth,  iis. 

Select  Titles  from  the  Digest  of  Justinian.    By  T.  £. 

Holland,  D.C.L. »  and  C.  L.  Shadwell,  B.C.L.  Demy  8to.  clothe  Z4f. 

il/so  in  separate  parts  :-— 

Part  I.  Introductory  Titles,  ^s.  6d.  Part  II.  Family  Law.  is. 

Part  III.  Property  Law.  as.  6d. 
Part  IV.  Law  of  Obligations  (No.  i).  3^.  6d.     (No.  9).  4J.  6d» 

Elements  of  Law  considered  with  reference  to  Principles 

of  General  Jurisprudence.    By  William  Markby,  M.  A.   Second  Edition,  w^h 
Supi^lement.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  fs.  6d. 

International  Law.   By  W.  £.  Hall,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Deipy  8vo.,  cloth,  ais. 

An  Introduotion  to  the  History  of  the  Law  of  Beal 

Property,  with  Oris^inal  Authorities.     By  Kenelm  E.  Digby,  M.A.    Third 
Edition,    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6d. 

Principles  of  the  English  Law  of  Contract,  etc.    By  Sir 

William  R.  Anson,  Bart.,  D.C.  L.     Third  Edition.    DemySva  cloth,  xos,  6d. 

X.  MENTAL  AND  MOBAL  PHIL080FHT. 

Baoon.    Novum  Organum.     Edited,  witib   Introduction, 

Notes,  etc.,  by  T.  Fowler,  M.A.   xS?^.    8vo.  cloth,  t^r. 

Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding.    Edited,  with 

Introduction,  Notes,  etc.,  by  T.  Fowler,  M.  A.  Steond Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
cloth,  as. 

Selections  from  Berkeley.     With  an  Introduction  and 

Notes.   By  A.  C.  Fraser.  LL.D.     Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Deductive  Logic,  designed  mainly  for 

the  use  of  Junior  Stu<1ents  in  the  Universities.    By  T.  Fowler,  M.A.    Eighth 
Edition,  with  a  Collection  nf  Examples.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth.  3X.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Inductive  Logic,  designed  mainly  for 

the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.    By  the  same  Author.  Fourth  Edition, 
Ext  fcap.  8vo.  cloth.  6t. 

A  Manual  of  Folitioal  Economy,  for  the  use  of  Schools. 

By  J.  E.  Thorold  Rofi^ers  M.A.    Tkml  Edition.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth.  4s.  6d. 
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XI.  ABT»  fto. 
▲  Handbook  of  Pietorial  Art.    By  R.  St  J.  Tyrwhitt, 

M.A.   Second  BtlitioH,    9to.fuUfntorvcc»tX'is. 

A  Treatise  on  Harmony.      By  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley, 

Bart, M. A.,  Mus.  Doc    T%ird  Edition.    4to.  cUth,  xos, 

A  Treatise  on  Counterpoint,  Canon,  and  Fngne,  based 

npoD  that  of  CherubinL   By  the  same  Author.  Second  Ediiion.  4to.  eicth,  x6s. 

A  Treatise  on  Mnsioal  Form,  and  General  Compo- 

•ition.    By  the  same  Author.    4to.  datAt  xos', 

A   Musio  Primer  for  Schools.    By  J.  Trontbeck,  M.A., 

ami  R.  F.  X>ale»  M.  A.,  B.  Mas.   Second  EdOion.    Crown  8vo.  cioth,  xs.  6d. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Speaking  Voice.  By  John  Hnllah. 

Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8to.  cloth,  as.  6d. 

XII.  HISCEIiIiAHEOirS. 
Text-Book    of  Botany,  Morphological   and    Fhysio- 

logicaL  By  Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  Professor  of  B  otany  hi  the  UniTersity  of  WuTzbrnv. 
Second  Edition.  Edited,  with  an  Appendix,  by  Sydney  H.  Vines,  M.A. 
Royal  8va  hai/fnoroao,  xL  iis.  6d. 

A  System  of  Physical  Education  :  Theoretical  and  Prac- 

ticaL    By  Archibald  Madaren,  The  Gymnasium,  Oxford.    Extra  fcap.  8to. 
cloth,  js.  6d. 

An  Icelandic  Prose  Header,  with  Notes,  Grammar,  and 

Glossary.    By  Dr.  Gudbrand  Vigfusson  and  F.  York  Powell,  Bi.  A.    Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  c/oth,  lox.  6d. 

Dante.     Selections  from  the  Inferno.  With  Introdnction 

and  Notes.    By  H.  B.  CotterOl,  B.A.    Extra  fcap.  8to.  cloth,  4s. '6d. 

Tasso.    Iia  Gerusalemme  Iiiberata.    Cantos  I,  II.    By 

the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8yo.  clotht  as.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew.    By 

S.  R.  Driver,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  Collie.    I^ew  and  Enlarged  Edition, 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  js.  6d, 

Outlines  of  Textual  Criticism  applied  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. By  C.  E.  Hammond.  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  CoU^e, 
Oxford.    FoMTth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A  Handbook  of  Phonetics,  including  a  Popular  Exposition 

of  the  Principles  of  Spellinjf  Reform.    By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.    Extra  ficap. 
8vo.  cloth,  4*.  6d.  

The  Student's  Handbook  to  the  UniTersity  and  Col- 
leges of  Oxford.    Seventh  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Sro.  cloth,  mm.  td. 
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